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company developments 


en Admitted 
Security Life Insurance Co. of Georgia i Macon, Ga. 
HAWAII Admitted 
Centennial Life Insurance : Denver, Colo. 
INDIANA Licensed 
Clark National Life Ins. Co. .... : ...Jasper, Ind. 
IOWA Licensed 
Century Life Insurance Co. . Des Moines, lowa 
Admitted 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society ....-Madison, Wis. 
Life Ins. Company of Kentucky .................... Louisville, Ky. 
Examined 
Equitable Life Insurance Co. of lowa Des Moines, lowa 
KENTUCKY Admitted 
American General Life Insurance Co. Houston, Texas 
MARYLAND Admitted 
American Life Insurance Association .. Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Capitol Life Insurance Co. ; Denver, Colo. 
Investors Syndicate Life & Annuity Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Examined 
t Federated Life Ins. Co. Baltimore, Md. 
MICHIGAN Admitted 
Insurance City Life Company ...Hartford, Conn. 
MISSOURI Admitted 
Central Nationa alte Ins. Co. Jacksonville, Ill. 
Farm & Hom e Life Co. : . Phoenix, ive 
Peoples-Home Lif e rety ...Frankfort, Ind. 
Union Trust "Lif e Ins. Co. ...+Duluth, Minn. 
United American Ins. Co .+e.2.+..-Dallas, Texas 
Withdrawn 
Horace Greely Life Insurance Co. Kansas City, Mo. 





“COMPETITIVE? ... YOU BET 
UNITED LIFE’S COMPETITIVE! 


Look at this FAMILY BENEFIT 
PACKAGE!”’ 
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Costs only #25 per Unit per year! 





UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
EST. 1913 CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field spenogunent V. Pres., 
United Life, | White Street, Concord, N. H 

STATES SERVED: Cal., Conn., Del. * Bb. Cc. Ind.*, La., Me., 
gt Mass., Mich.*, N. H., N. J., N. C.°, Ohio*, Pa.*, x &. 
Vt., Va.® 








* General Agency Opportunities Available 
Overseas Territories Available 
Brokerage Opportunities Available 











NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 

Globe Life Insurance Company .... : ne ee \| 

Security Life & Accident Co. ................0ce0e- Denver, Colo, 

NORTH DAKOTA Licensed 

Farmers & Ranchers Life Ins. Co. .... ......Bismarck, N. D, 
Admitted 

Bankers Union Life Ins. Co. ... Denver, Colo, 

College Life Insurance Co. of fits .:.....-.. Indi anapolis, Ind. 

RHODE ISLAND Admitted 

Beneficial Standard Life Ins. Co. .. ...Los Angeles, Cal, 

SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 

Security Life Insurance Co. of Georgia .seeees.sMacon, Ga, 
Examined 

Francis Marion Life Ins. Co. .... : ....Columbia, S. C, 

VIRGINIA Admitted 

Globe Life Insurance Company ...... asa .Chicago, Ill, 

Home Mutual Life Ins. Co. .......... eR taba ‘Balti more, Md. 

WASHINGTON Admitted 

American Guaranty Life Ins. Co. .... ....Portland, Ore, 

Citizens Life & Casu lalty Ins. Co. ... Los Angeles, Cal, 

Insurance Company of America ..... weeeeee98lem, Ore 

WYOMING Admitted 

General Bankers Life Ins. Co. a .....Denver O. 

PUERTO RICO Licensed 

Trans-Oceanic Life Ins. Co. .. : Ss Santurce R. 
Admitted 

Citizens L ns. Co. of New York . Me New York, N. Y, 

OTTAWA Admitted 

L'Assurance-Vie Desjardins rere ciiclee noun, P. am 

Columbian National Life Ins. Co. ; ; .Boston, Mass. 

Concordia Life Insurance Co. ..... ‘ Cologne, Germany 

Locomotive Engineers’ Mutual Life & 

Accident Ins. Association . Cleveland 
NOVA SCOTIA Admitted 
United Benefit Life Ins. Co. Omaha, Nebr. 





conventions ahead 


All meetings are annual unless otherwise specified. 


Insurance Club of Pittsburgh, Hilton, Pittsburgh 

New England Sales Conference, John Hancock Hall, Boston. 
Life Ins. Agency Mgt. Corp., Agency Mgt. Conf., Royal 
York, Toronto 

Nat'l Assn. of Ins. Women, Region 2 Conf., Shoreham, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Nat'l Assn. of Life Underwriters, Midyear, Brown, Louisville 
South Atlantic Gen. Agents & Mars. Conf. of NALU, Brown, 
Louisville 

Society of Actuaries, Regional, Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 
Life Office Management Assn., Debit Ins. Forum, St. Charles, 
New Orleans 


Texas Life Convention, Statler-Hilton, Dallas. 

Life Ins. Agency Mgt. Assn., Acc. & Sickness Mtg., Edge- 
water Beach, Chicago. 

Kansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Broadview, Wichita. 
Arkansas St. Assn. of Life Undw., Sales Congress, Marion, 
Little Rock. 

Life Ins. Agency Mgt. Assn., Comb. Cos. Conf., Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood Beach. 


lowa Assn. of Life Underwriters, Fisher Community Center, 
Marshalltown. 

Society of Actuaries, Regional, Roosevelt, New Orleans. 
Assn. of Life Ins. Counsel, Spring Meeting, Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs. 

Home Office Life Undw. Assn., Sheraton-Plaza, Boston. 
Nat'l Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, Zone 5, Biltmore, Oklahoma 
City. 

Int. Gen. Agents & Mgrs. Conf. of Pacific Northwest, 
NALU, Davenport, Spokane. 
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WE CANT CLAIM ALL 
THE CREDIT, BUT.... 


OVER s1 BILLION INSURANCE SOLD 
WITH COLBURN PRODUCED M-P* FILMS 






MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 


21 Colburn produced Motivation-Presentation films for the insurance industry are aiding insurance salesmen to 
new sales records. If you are considering mechanical sales aids in either sound-slide film or motion picture for your 
sales program, we would welcome the opportunity of discussing our Motivation-Presentation film service with 
you. In addition to providing you with a wealth of experience directly in the insurance field, we also provide a 
complete package service. Included are creative script development and writing; production of both picture and 
sound under imaginative directors in our own studios, plus portable projector units. All at an integrated produc- 


tion price that can mean important savings to you. Why not drop us a line today for complete information? 


JOHN COLBURN ASSOCIATES, INC. 1122 CENTRAL AVE., WILMETTE, ILL. * Alpine 1-8520 + Chicago: BRoadway 3-2310 







SALES 
SALES TRAINING 
RECRUITING 


*MOTIVATION-PRESENTATION 














The “brain” that helps deliver 
brighter futures, coast to coast 


e For millions of Americans everywhere, life insurance 
through John Hancock helps lighten the concern we all 
have for tomorrow. 


The promptness and accuracy of John Hancock service, 
dramatized in the simple illustration above, help assure 
this peace of mind. For through these giant computers 
—symbols of a viewpoint as modern as the Space Age— 
we maintain millions of policy records, create and print 


How we paid benefits 
In 1959, John Hancock paid total benefits of $424,451,000, 
an average of $1,698,000 every working day. 


Payments flowed into every state and territory of the 
United States and into various Canadian provinces. 


$716,993,000 paid to or set aside for policy owners or 
beneficiaries in 1959 — an increase of 6.5%. 


premium notices, and perform an ever-continuing flow 
of actuarial, dividend and other calculations. 


Sound life insurance is the combination of skilled people 
and modern-minded management working hard to serve 
those whose futures we help safeguard. Keeping this ever- 
lastingly in mind has, we believe, been a vital part of our 
progress for the year 1959. This progress points eloquently 
toward sound family security in the promising Sixties. 


How we safeguard the future 


Assets: $5,841,896,000. (Obligations, $5,323, 407,000; 
general contingency reserve and special contingency 
reserves, $518, 489,000.) 


American industry and communities strengthened by 
John Hancock investments — an average of $2,363,000 
invested every working day. 

Over $24 billion of John Hancock insurance in force at 
the end of 1959 — an increase of 8.7%. 
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MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the 


eee The of the insurance 


business, it is properly agreed, is the 


“voice” 


agent, who is in constant, direct 
communication with the public. He 
Hence, the 
function of the insurance advertiser 
is to provide tactical and strategic 
support for the agent; to amplify, 
clarify, and expedite, through the 
written word, the position and im- 
portance of the agent. It is there- 
fore the responsibility of the adver- 
tiser to understand both the insur- 
ance industry and the vast insured 
public, not only in the abstract, but 
colloquially, in order to maintain 
satisfactory 


needs no ghost writers. 


communications with 
both. The advertiser ought, period- 
ically, to ask himself A Few Ques- 
tions; the answers to which will aid 
him in determining whether the serv- 
ice he is performing is as effective 
as it might be. See page 20. 


eee Advance provision and _ plan- 
ning can, as we all know, mean real 
security against any disaster which 
is unforseeable and, naturally, un- 
avoidable. During the life of an 
average business it must be realized 
that disability is much more likely 
to occur than death. In adding a 
disability buy out provision to a buy 
and sell agreement and funding it 
with disability insurance to provide 
a definite income per month, payable 
for ten years or to age sixty-five in 
case of illness, and for life in case 
of disability from accident, a busi- 
ness man may be assured of his own 
security without worrying about any 
financial drain on his business. Many 
businesses have buy and sell agree- 
ments which attempt to cope with 
the problem of disability but very 
often these agreements prove to be 
unsuccessful in actual practice. For 
information as to the working out 


For March, 1960 








of a successful solution see Disabil- 
ity Provisions on page 25. 

eee Accounts of the enormous sav- 
ings in time and money effected by 
employing automation in office pro- 
cedures are a familiar feature in the 
modern business world. 
of various kinds have made it pos- 


Machines 


sible for fewer people to execute in 
a shorter time greater volumes of 
more accurate and more comprehen- 
sive work. One company’s Savings 
in Accounting Routines, as enumer- 
ated on page 31, have included not 
only a savings in hours and dollars, 
but a more efficient use of personnel 
as well. 


eee Economy is desirable in any 
business, and can be exercised in a 
Particularly in a 
field such as insurance, Practical 
Economy in Operations is not only 
desirable but necessary. Independ- 
ent consultants are frequently re- 
tained to study the structure and 
problems of companies in order to 


number of areas. 


recommend measures for economiz- 
ing. But unless the consultant is 
well-versed in the problems of the 
insurance industry as a whole, (some 
of which are unique to that indus- 
try) his suggestions may not be the 
most profitable ones to employ. On 
page 38 is a discussion of particular 
considerations which must be real- 
ized by both company and consultant 
to effect a workable economical pro- 
gram. 


eee The use of cost accounting in 
the insurance and other service-type 
industries is now a reality. Through 
the use of work-sampling techniques, 
it is possible to measure accurately 
the effort an organization spends 
performing a specific operation. Un- 


like manufacturing industries, insur- 
ance does not complete a given op- 
eration in a specific department or 
measurable location. It is necessary, 
therefore, to devise a cost system 
which will determine the costs of 
performing the total purposes of the 
organization. Such a_ system is 
Functional Cost Accounting, which 
has been proven practicable through 
a systems analysis of a number of 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans. 
See page 42. 


eee As an insurance company ex- 
pands, a number of problems expand 
with it—the problem of space, the 
scarcity of qualified clerical workers, 
the difficulty of compiling growing 
numbers of detailed statistics. Large 
procedures grow cumbersome; the 
booming organization often finds it- 
self commencing to founder on its 
own bulk and the headaches that go 
with it. Today, however, one solu- 
tion to the problems of size comes 
quickly to mind 
tronic data 


: automation. Elec- 


processing equipment 
uses less space and fewer personnel, 
and takes less time for more work 
than was possible even a few years 
ago. Data Processing in Omaha, 
say the presidents of two thriving 
Nebraska companies, has enabled 
their firms to continue rapid growth 
more efficiently, effectively, and eco- 
nomically than they would have been 
able to do employing other means of 
operation. See page 50. 

eee The great, growing mass mar- 
ket in America today is a phenome- 
non so well established as to require 
little elaboration. The low-income 
class is shrinking; along with the 
growing dominance of the middle- 
income class has come an increase in 
Americans are 
buying more and more goods and 
From 1950 to 1956, the 
number of dollars spent on life in- 
surance, figured by spending units, 
rose 27%. : 


purchasing power. 


services. 


On closer scrutiny, how- 
ever, it appears that the industry is 
selling more and more insurance to 
fewer and fewer people. The indus- 
try is not, in short, taking full ad- 
vantage of the booming mass mar- 
ket. To do so, it must develop and 
put in use methods of more Creative 
Marketing, says the article on page 
61, in order that the field of insur- 
ance will cease to be laggard in the 
marketing arena. 
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CLIMBING? | 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company welcomes 
underwriters who are intent on making noteworthy 
progress. Their success, we believe, is the success of 
the company. 

If you are interested in climbing, you will find 
abundant opportunities and abundant help with The 
Penn Mutual. Intensive training and educational pro- 
grams equip you for all phases of successful life insur- 
ance selling—from advanced underwriting and estate 
planning to profit-sharing and pension plans. 

You can be certain that The Penn Mutual will help 
you achieve your goals, whether you choose to stay 
in direct sales or go into sales supervision or General 
Agency work. We believe that Penn Mutual oppor- 
tunities should go to Penn Mutual men. . . your future 
is the future of the company. 


\ 
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the new weight tables 


JiITH ALL THE NEWs that is making headlines in 
W the life insurance business today, none touches 
so many living people so closely as the fact that new 
tables of average and desirable weights indicate that 
many of us must revise our ideas of how much we 
should weigh. 


What the Tables Say 


Here are some examples: 

According to the Medico-Actuarial Mortality In- 
vestigation of 1912, substantiated by the Medical Im- 
pairment Study of 1929, average weights of applicants 
accepted by insurance companies, at age 25, males, 
were 149 pounds at 5 feet 8 inches, 157 at 5/10”, 167 at 
6 feet, and 179 at 6’2”. For women at the same age, 
average weights were 117 pounds at 5 feet, 121 at 5’2”, 
128 at 5’4”, 135 at 56”, and 143 at 5’8”. 

The new Build and Blood Pressure Study, 1959, 
conducted by the Society of Actuaries, shows average 
weights for men ages 25-29 as 155 pounds at 58”, 
163 at 5’10”, 172 at 6’, and 182 at 6’2”. For women 
age 25-29 average weights are given as 113 at 5 feet, 
119 at 5’2”, 125 at 5’4”, 133 at 5’6”, and 140 at 5’8”. 


Desirable Weights 


The Metropolitan has compiled new tables of de- 
sirable weights for men and women, showing the 
weights associated with the lowest mortality. These 
tables are for people age 25 and over, classified by frame 
—small, medium, and large. For men of medium frame 
the Metropolitan table shows desirable weight as 138 to 
152 pounds at 5’8”, 146-160 at 5’10”, 154-170 at 6’, 
and 162-180 at 6’2”. For women of medium frame, de- 
sirable weight is 101-113 pounds at 5’, 107-119 at 
92”, 113-126 at 5’4”, 120-135 at 56”, and 128-143 


id 


at SN i 
Age of 35 


At the more usual sample age of 35, the Medico- 
Actuarial table shows male weights of 155 pounds at 
8”; 165, 5’10”; 176, 6’; 189, 6’2”; female weights 
of 123 pounds at 5’; 127, 5’2”; 134, 5’4”; 142, 5’6”; 
and 150, 5’8”. 

For ages 30-39 the 1959 Actuaries’ table, male 
weights, indicates 161 pounds for 5’8”; 170, 5’10” ; 179, 
6’; 188, 6’2”; female weights 120, 5’; 126, 5’2”: 132, 
4”; 139, 5’6”, and 146, 5’8”. 

The Metropolitan’s desirable weights for the same 
age group are included, of course, in the figures shown 
above for age 25 and above. 
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The first conclusion that can be drawn from the tables 
is that American men weigh more now, on the average, 
than they did when the earlier tables were compiled. 
This is especially true for heights under six feet. The 
difference runs about six pounds for similar ages and 
heights mentioned above. Women have brought their 
weights down some—generally two to four pounds. A\I- 
though the time has long gone by when Americans may 
have thought that obesity signified wealth—if any of 
them ever thought so American men have nevertheless 
been gaining weight on what they ate. 


Far Too Heavy 


The second conclusion to be drawn from the figures 
is that Americans, both men and women, are tar too 
heavy for their own good. The Metropolitan’s desir- 
able figures are expressed in terms of a range. In most 
of the figures cited earlier, the upper figure in the range 
shown for the given height is at or below the present 
average actual weight. In some instances the upper 
range desirable figure is several pounds below the aver- 
age actual weight for the given height. 

Proper diet is the best approach to control of weight. 
It is particularly appropriate that the Metropolitan has 
reprinted its excellent 1958 pamphlet “How to Con- 
trol Your Weight.” It contains sample menus, calories 
counts, and good advice on dieting. The Metropolitan 
has also thoughtfully included a card a person can slip 
in his pocket to tell him the number of calories he is 
taking in when he indulges in desserts, drinks, and 
snacks. 


Causes Complications 


Overweight is a serious problem because over many 
years it has caused complications in heart ailments, 
cancer, diabetes, and accidents. The overweight person 
who pays an insurance rating is fortunate to get life in- 
surance at the price he pays. Indeed, it is a credit to 
life insurance science that most overweight people are 
able to get protection on some basis. 

The new weight tables tell us, however, that since so 
many of us are overweight, the whole body of policy- 
holders is paying a “rating” in terms of higher pre- 
miums than we would have to pay if most of us were 
within the “most desirable” rate ranges. It may well 
be that our standards of what constitutes good appear- 
ance will have to be revised to far leaner criteria. Most 
people in America have spent a motorized lite, with 
little exercise. 
what we eat. 
wisely. 


Now, more than ever before, we are 
If we wish to live long we must eat 
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Company 


Aetna Dite, Comm: .....6 2c: 
Aeterna Life Mutual, Canada. . 
American Annuity, Mich 
American Bankers, Texas : 
American Community Mutual. 


American Life Ins., Conn. 
American Mutual, Iowa 
American Travelers, Ind. 
American United, Ind. 
Atlantic & Pacific, Colo. 


Batamore Life ..........3.. 
Bankers Lite, lowa 
Bankers Life, Nebr. 
Sankers Mutual, Ill. ........ 
Bankers National, N. J. 


Jankers Union, Colo. ........ 
Benefit Assn. Rway Empl. 

Berkshire Life, Mass. 
Boston Mutual .......... 
Brotherhood Mutual, Iowa 


OS a 
Cal. Western States 
a LE ee ee 
Canadian Premier 
Catholic Family 


Central Assurance, Ohio 
Central Life Assur., lowa 
Central StatesH &L........ 
Chesapeake Life ............ 
Citizens Life, N. Y. 


AI Ss dias obaardle ws 
Columbian Mutual, N. Y. 

Columbus Mutual ........... 
Confederation Life, Canada ... 


Connecticut Mutual ......... 
Connecticut Savings Bank 
Constitution Life, Ill. 
Continental American 
( 
( 


‘ontinental Assurance 
‘ontinental L & A, Idaho 


Continental Life, Canada 
Continental Life, Texas 
a de | 
( 

( 


‘rown Life, Canada 
‘una Mutual, Wisc. 


etnost Biutunl ...........:. 
Dominion Life, Canada 
Eastern Life, N. Y. 
Empire Life, Canada ........ 
Empire State Mutual, N. Y. 


Equitable Life, Canada 
Equitable Life, lowa ......... 
Equitable Reserve Assoc. 
Excelsior Life, Canada ....... 
Family Life Assur., Canada 
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DRELATED ACTIONS 


— ——————Interest On —__—_ 
>nts Action Instalment Settlements 
't Company Taken From To Divd. Accums. W * NW ¢ 
1% Farm Bureau, Iowa ......... Increased 1/ 1/60 bf T/61 3.50 3.50 3.50 
0) Farm Bureau, Mich. ........ Continued 7/13/58 7/ 1/60 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Seen amily, N. Y. uc... Increased 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 3.00 2.50 £50 
() Farmers & Traders, N. Y..... Continued i/ 2/55 1/ 1/61 3.00 a a 
) Federal Old Line, Wash. ..... Continued if 2/52 1/ 1/61 3.00 
0 Fidelity Life Assoc., Ill. ...... Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/61 3.00 3.00 3.00 
0 Fidelity Life, Canada ........ Increased 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 4.00 4.00 4.00 
0 Fidelity Mutual, Pa. ........ Modified 1/ 1/58 1/ 1/61 3.50 3.40 3.40 
0 First Amer. Life, Texas ..... Continued L/ t/S5 1/ 1/61 3.00 2.00 2.50 
NE INMUIGOIS So ys bcccareiresctlase Continued if 1/52 1/ 1/61 3:29 3.29 3.25 
0 George Washington ......... Continued 6/ 1/57 6/19/60 3.00 a ae 
0 Gibraltar Life, Texas ........ Continued 4/ 1/54 1/ 1/61 50,35 2.5, 3.0 2.9, 90) 
Geaner Lite, Mich. .......... Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/61 3.00 2.00 3.00 
0 Golden State Mutual ........ Continued i/ I/>i 7/ 1/60 2.50 2.50 2.50 
0 Grange Mutual, Idaho ....... Continued 7/7/47 7/ 1/60 2.50 a a 
0 Great Northern, Ind. ........ Continued 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/61 3.00 3.00 3.00 
1) Great Northwest, Wash. ..... Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/61 3.50 4.00 4.00 
5 Group Health, Minn. ........ Continued 1/ 1/58 7/ 1/60 3.00 225 225 
2 Guaranty Income, La. ....... Continued 1/ 1/52 1/ 1/60 3.50 25,30 23,30 
0) GTS Ee ea Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/61 3.50 . 310 3.10 
0 See Te IN Mo es adeno award Continued 5/ 1/58 4/ 1/60 3.00 3.00 3.00 
0 Homesteaders Life, Iowa ..... Continued 7/ 1/52 7/ 1/60 3.00 2.50 2.50 
5 Hoosier Farm Bureau ....... Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/61 3.00 3.00 3.00 
10 Illinois Mutual L&C ....... New 7/21/59 1/ 1/61 3.25 2.50 2.50 
Imperial Life, Canada ....... Modified 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 4.35 4.35 4.35 
Independent Order Foresters . Continued 1/ 1/33 1/ 1/61 : 2.50 — 
2 Indianapolis Life ............ Increased 7/ 1/59 7/ 1/60 3.50 3.60 3.60 
() Intercoast Mutual, Calif. ..... Continued 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Jackson Life, Tenn. ......... Continued 3/ 1/58 3/ 1/60 3.00 2.50 2.50 
~ Jefferson National, Ind. ...... Continued 1/ 1/51 1/ 1/61 a a a 
\() Jefferson Standard, N.C. .... Continued 4/ 1/58 1/ 1/61 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Wu WOM TAQMCOCK oo. ok onc a es Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/61 3.50 3.50 3.50 
5 mameas City Lafe <. ....<..0- Continued 4/ 1/58 4/ 1/60 3.00 3.25 3.25 
10 Kansas Farm Life .......... Modified lf ifS5 1/ 1/61 3.00 3.00 3.00 
0) Kentucky Home Mutual ...... Modified 3/16/60 3/16/61 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Knights of Columbus ........ Increased 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 3.00 3.00 3.00 
0 Liberty L & A, Mich. ....... Continued 1/1/54 1/ 1/61 3.00 2.50 2.50 
0) Life & Casualty, Tenn. ....... Continued 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/61 3.00 2.50 2.50 
10) mee Ine, Soc, Ale. ......<<s Continued 1/58 1/ 1/61 ae 3.00 3.00 
10 Life of No. Amer., Pa. ...... Continued 1/58 i/ t 76) o25 So 5.25 
10 Lifeco Ins., Wash. .......... Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/61 3.25 2.00 2.50 
0) Lincoln Mutual, Nebr. ....... Modified 7/ 1/59 7/ 1/60 3.00 2.50 2.50 
x) London Life, Canada ........ Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/61 4.25 4.25 4.50 
0) Loyal Protective, Mass. ...... Increased 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 3.50 3.50 3.50 
0) Lutheran Brotherhood, Minn. . Increased 7/ 1/59 7/ 1/60 3.50 3.00 3.00 
10 Lutheran Mutual, Iowa ...... Increased 4/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 3.60 3.50 3.50 
0) mee Mm Bae WO. .eeiccs ss New 3/29/59 1/ 1/61 250 Lx eu 
The Maccabees, Mich. ....... Continued Ly 2/S/ 1/ 1/61 3.80 3.00 3.00 
50) Manhattan Mutual, Kans. .... Continued 3/ 1/56 3/ 1/60 3.00 3.00 3.00 
5() Manufacturers, Canada ...... Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/61 3.50 3.50 3.50 
25 memes, Mutual ........c.0c.. Continued 1/ 1/58 is 26) 3.40 3.40 3.40 
25 Mass. mavines Bank... sc... Increased 3/ 1/60 3/ 1/61 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Metropolitan Life ........... New 1/ 1/60 Ly 26) oa ee shoot 
10 Midland Mutual ............ Increased 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 3.50 3:25 3.25 
10 ae ee Continued 11/ 1/59 11/ 1/60 a a a 
Vews For March, 1960 15 











1960 DIVIDEND ACTIONS—Continued 


Company 


Midwestern United .......... 
Ministers L & C Union ...... 
Modern Woodmen of Amer. 

Monarch Life, Mass. ........ 
Montreal Life, Canada ....... 


Mutual Benefit, N. J. ....... 
Mutual Life Assur., Canada .. 
Deatual Ee. N.Y. ki ce weve: 
Mutual Service Life, Minn. 

La Mutuelle, Canada 


National Equity, Ark. 


National Farmer Union ...... 
National Guardian 


Nationa: Lite. Vt. ...cascses 
National Public Service ...... 
National Reserve, Kans. ..... 


lowa 


National Security, Ind. 
National Travelers, 
Nebraska National 
New England Life 


UOT “OR EEO 6cccieidew ene 
New York Savings Bank 
North American, Canada 
North Carolina Mutual ...... 
North Central Life, Minn. 


Northern Founders, N. D. 
Northern Lite, Canada 
Northwestern Mutual 
Northwestern National ...... 
Occidental, Calif. ............ 


Occidental, N. C. 
Ohio National 
5S ne 
CUMIN, WUIDE. nb ccccc wemecs 
Pacific National, Calif. 


Pan-American 
ere 
Phoenix Mutual ............. 
Pioneer American, Texas 
Pioneer Mutual, N. D. 


Polish National Alliance ..... 
Polish Roman Catholic Union . 
Presean bare. N.Y. osc ckeee<s 
Praetorian Mutual ........... 
Presbyterian Ministers ...... 
Provident Mutual 
ee ere a 
Remart Use, Ale. .......<6.... 
Republic National, Texas 

La Sauvegarde, Canada ... 


Security Benefit, Kans. ...... 
meeurey toa p,m. CG. ...6... 
Security Mutual, Nebr. 
Security Mutual, N. Y. ...... 
Service Life, BS as sce eee 
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Instalment Settlements 


W * N Wt 
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a \ 
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a a 
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Interest On 
Action Instalment Settlements 
Company Taken From To Divd. Accums. W * NW t 
ents 
vt Shenandoah Life ............ Continued 1/ 1/38 i/ 1/6 350 3.25 a 
Meme ol NOFWAY :. 26. 6660ss Continued ti ti 7/ 1/60 3.00 2.50 2.00 
J) Southern Farm Bureau ...... Continued 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 3.00 2.00 2.50 
o Southern States, Texas ...... Modified 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 eer 2.00 2.50 
Southern Union, Texas ...... Continued 6/ 1/55 6/ 1/60 3.00 
0 
10) Sovereign Life, Canada ...... Continued 1/ 1/51 1/ 1/61 4.25 4.25 4.25 
Standard L & A, Okla. ...... Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/61 3.50 3.00 3.00 
; CORES | Se Increased 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 3.25 325 3.25 
AS I a rr a Continued 1/ 1/58 1/ 1/61 3.00 3.00 3.00 
0) State Mutual, Mass. ........ Modified 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 3.65 3.65 3.65 
10 - r ‘ , sai a 23 “a = 
) mer Late, Utes .....0+05.. Continued af ASS 3/ 1/61 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Teachers Ins. & Ann., N. Y. .. Increased 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/6] = 3.50 3.50 
0 Teachers Protective, Pa. ...... Continued 1/ 1/54 i/ 176 3.00 225 Z.20 
0) Tennessee Life, Texas ....... Continued 7/ 1/54 7/ 1/60 3.00 3.00 3.00 
() Treasure State, Mont. ....... Continued 7/ 1/59 7/ 1/60 3.00 2.50 2.50 
5 ee : oe . 
=) Union Central, Ohio ........ Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/61 3.20 3.20 3.20 
Sn Labor, N.Y. ......... Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/61 3.00 a a 
50) Union Mutual, Me. ......... Continued 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/61 3.25 325 3.25 
United Home Life, Ind. ..... Continued Ly 1755 l/ 1/6) 3.00 3.00 3.00 
\) United L& A, N. H......... Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/61 3.30 
“ United National, Texas ...... Increased 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 3.00 _ pies 
i United Security, Iowa ....... Continued i/ L/P 1/ 1/61 3.00 3.00 3.00 
s() tmted Services, D. C. ...... Continued 5/ 1/54 5/ 1/60 3.00 3.00 3.50 
<1) Unity Mutual, N. Y. ........ Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/61 3.00 3.00 3.00 
) University Life, Ind. ........ Increased 1/ 1/00 1/ 1/61 3.00 3.00 3.00 
1) Vietory Life, Kans. .......... Continued 3/ 1/57 3/ 1/60 3.00 2.00 2.50 
UV wary Mutual, Ti. .......... Continued 7 Lf) 1/ 1/61 2.50 fs MS 18 2.505 
; ee A eo Continued Ly 3/56 1/ 1/61 EBA 3.00 325 
UV Western Bankers, Utah ..... Continued 1/ 1/58 1/ 1/61 3.00 3.00 3.00 
a Western Bohemian, Iowa .... Continued 1/ 1/50 1/ 1/61 3.00 2.00 3.00 
5( 
75 Western Farm Bureau, Colo. . Continued Ly 2/33 1/ 1/61 3.00 2.00 2:50 
Western Mutual, S. D. ...... Continued 7/ 1/50 1/ 1/61 2-3.00 2.00 2.00 
Western & Southern, Ohio ... Continued 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/61 3.00 3.00 3.00 
JU William Penn Fraternal ...... Continued L/ L/S7 1/ 1/61 3.00 2.50 2.50 
50 SS i: Continued Ly 1/58 1/ 1/61 3.50 3.00 3.00 
25 
\) Womens Benefit Assoc. ...... Continued 1/ 1/59 1/ 1/61 3.25 ce — 
\) Woodmen Accident & Life ... Increased 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 As, 3.50 3.90) 
Workmens Benefit Fund ..... Modified 1/ 1/60 1/ 1/61 3.20 325 3:25 
75 World Ins. Co., Nebr. ....... Continued 1/ 1/48 1/ 1/61 3.25 3.00 3.00 
35 
40) * Withdrawable 
vn) + Nonwithdrawable 
r) a Guaranteed rate 
00 
) 
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GUY D. DOUD 
Life Agents’ Coach 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HE COMPETITIVE Case is usually 
i ie myth, but the beginning life 
insurance man puts this bug-a-boo 
up over his eye, frequently, as I did. 
In my long study of the idea of 
competition in the selling of life in- 
surance, I have been impressed with 
that second idea, that, perhaps, most 
of this competition is in our own 
fears. 

The alternative word is service. 

But, I have in mind my first large 
case, large for me that is, a hundred 
thousand dollars total, twenty-five 
thousand on each of four brothers 
for business protection. 

[ had been writing small applica- 
tions; nothing more than ten thou- 
sand, which was good insurance in 
I walked 
past this place of business as I came 
down the hill mornings; I didn’t 
have a car. The hunch kept 
growing on me that these fellows 
needed life insurance, but I did not 
know exactly how to approach them 
about it. 


my section in “them days.” 


then 


Prove | Could Produce 


[ had just received the contract 
for my small general agency, which 
myself and one man. 
I felt pretty good about that, but | 
also knew that it added to my re- 
sponsibility and that I had to prove 
to the company that I could pro- 
duce business. 


consisted of 


18 


I had been running a series of 
little ‘‘ads” in the evening newspaper 
(My own name and a little com- 
ment of kind about current 
events, week or so) and it 
turned out that those ads gave me 
just a little edge. 


some 


every 


Wasting Your Time 


One day, I worked up enough 
courage to walk into the office of this 
company of wholesale bread bakers 
and into the august presence of the 
president, a man about fifty-two. 
After I introduced myself and told 
him I would like to talk to him a 
few minutes about life insurance, he 
said: “You would be wasting your 
time. We have gone over that pretty 
thoroughly and decided we do not 
need it’; and I was dismissed. 





The word is service 


A 


COMPETITIVE 


CASE 


“But,” he changed the subject, 
“You're the man who has be 
ning those little ads in the 
aren't you? 
clever.” 


1 Tun- 
‘imes, 
Some of them are 
I acknowledged them, and 
he said: “I write the advertising for 
this company; we might talk ad- 
vertising for a few minutes, come 
in.” And he held open the gate. 
We did talk, about thirty minutes; 
and | found out that he knew some- 
thing about the subject too and was 
enthusiastic. 


Almost Lost It 


I let the matter rest for a couple 
of weeks and thereby almost lost 
it, because, when I came in again 
he said: “You've started something. 
Five general agents of good com- 
panies have been in and we have 
become mildly interested.”” Oh, Oh, I 
thought, these fellows have learned 
that I have approached these people 
and are out to hang my hide ona 
barn door! And I thought that I 
had run into hard competition. 

I was scared; because I did not 
then see any large commissions as 
a regular thing; but I need not have 
been. He said: “We have turned 
them all down, just as we did you. 
But, I want to ask you something.” 

“Fine.” I said. “Shoot,” 
though my heart was in my mouth. 

“Each one of these men, all good 
friends of ours, is trying to prove 
that his company has the Jowest net 
cost rate on the whole life policy. 
Now, I suppose, you have too.” 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Just as the U.S. Arsenal is made up of specialized missiles for all types of pro- 
tection, so too should a progressive agent have MERCHANDISABLE insurance 
coverage that competitively meets every need of family protection. 


The Security-Connecticut Group offer complete personal and business insur- 
ance service, including life, accident, fire, casualty, group, automobile, marine, 
bonds. You can sell insurance plans that can be merchandised — modern in 
scope and priced to meet the direct-writer competition. Sell family protection — 
and protect yourself with Security — the multiple-line company pledged to the 
American Agency System. 


This fascinating booklet contains every important missile in the U.S. arsenal — 
each one in full color, identified by name, mission and manufacturer. And it’s a 
treasure-trove of facts about up-to-date, streamlined insurance for every need 
too! Your clients will want this dramatic, useful booklet — tuned to our times, 
tailored to their needs — send for it now! 


Multiple line stock company handling all forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life « Accident « Fire « Casualty « Group « Automobile « Marine « Bonds. 


THE SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE GROUP 
SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICES: NEW HAVEN 5, CONNECTICUT 
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DONALD C. SLICHTER 
President 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


SHOULD LIKE TO ask and discuss 
ah general questions. First, 
have we over-emphasized the idea 
that we must give the buyer what he 
thinks he wants? You all know— 
even the uninitiate these days know 
—the extent to which giving the 
buyer what he wants has become the 
foundation of modern merchandis- 
ing. If he seems to want fins on his 
automobiles, give him fins until he 
can no longer get them in his garage. 
In our own business, as I think most 
of us might agree, an effort to con- 
vince us all that the wave of the 
future lay in one-stop or super- 
market insurance buying was based 
on the magnification of rather tenu- 
ous evidence that hordes of buyers 
wanted it that way. I am not for 
the moment questioning this touch- 
stone as it relates to the sales of 
tangible goods. Others can, and do, 
raise questions about the effect on 
our civilization of the lowest com- 
mon denominator of desire for big- 
ger, better or more colorful material 
things. 

What I am saying is, let us admit, 
without evaluating, the effectiveness 
of this doctrine in all other fields, and 
ask ourselves what it means to us 
in life insurance. What does the 
consumer want? You and I should 
know what he wants because we 
want it too. More than ever before 
in history probably he wants many 
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things that are quite unimportant 
and reflect a passing and extravagant 
fancy. He wants large capital gains 
that in fact can only come from tak- 
ing speculative risks. In order to 
secure these things, he makes a mini- 
mum outlay for real family security 
and wants at the same time the easy 
conscience that should not go with 
doing it the easy way. Let us look 
at our record for a moment. 

Our industry’s over-all funda- 
mental figures, upon first glance, ap- 
pear impressive and quite satisfac- 
tory: 


Annual Purchases 


Annual ordinary life purchases in 
the United States last year exceeded 
$47.6 billion, group $12.2 billion, 
and industrial $7.0 billion. Those 
are sizable numbers, but perhaps a 
more significant figure both from 
the industry’s and the country’s 
standpoint is the amount of protec- 
tion per family compared to disposa- 
ble income per family. Average pro- 
tection per family at $8,800 in- 
creased about 6% in 1958, and 
amounts to better than one and one- 
half times family disposable income 
($5,600). 

Assets at $107.5 billion increased 
by about 51%4%. The assets of our 
industry are large because they re- 
flect the savings efforts of 112 mil- 
lion people. 

As a matter of fact, our asset 
growth is at about the same rate as 
gross national product. In other 
words, as a gatherer of savings for 


A Few 


investment, and as a supplier of 
capital, we are just about holding 
our own with the over-all expansion 
in the economy. That may sound 
reasonably satisfactory to some 
within our industry, but the fact of 
the matter is our rate of growth in 
assets has slowed down markedly 
compared to the earlier decades of 
the century, excluding of course the 
dismal 1930’s. Here is the record: 
percentage gain in assets 1900-1909, 


128%; 1910-1919, 86%; 1920- 
1929, 157%; 1930-1939, 67%; 


1940-1949, 104% ; 1950-1958, 80%. 

What is the significance of this 
slowdown in asset growth? Before 
answering that question let’s look at 
the percentage gain by decades in 
total insurance in force: 1900-1909, 
98% ; 1910-1919, 133% ; 1920-1929, 
187% ; 1930-1939, 11% ; 1940-1949, 
93% and 1950-1958, 137%. These 
rates of growth crisply point up a 
fact of which you are well aware: 
The protection features of our life 
insurance contacts are receiving 
either more sales effort or sales re- 
sponse than the savings-investment 
features. I suspect it is both. As an 
industry we have pushed hard for 
the easier sale. We have done a 
fairly good job of convincing people 
they should provide financial in- 
demnity for their families, but we 
have done only a mediocre job in 
persuading people to save money and 
direct their savings into the best 
all-around medium there is: life in- 
surance. 

This is not news to you; maybe 
neither you nor your company 1 
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concerned. Perhaps you are content 
with large volume sales whether it’s 
term or group. I am not, for the 
simple and blunt reason that I be- 
lieve that the life contract that com- 
bines both protection and savings 
investment is so important to the 
individual, and to our over-all 
economy too, that its sale is worthy 
of our best thinking and energetic 
action. To persuade an individual to 
embark upon a sensible, sure and 
adequate personal financial program 
that will safeguard his family against 
financial disaster and himself against 
poverty and dependence is truly a 
great and rewarding achievement. 
Difficult, yes, of course, because all 
important accomplishments require 
superior talent and skill, and it takes 
real selling ability to persuade peo- 
ple to channel some of their per- 
sonal income away from satisfying 
and pleasant spending on tangibles 
and services—that extra fancy car, 
or a glass fiber boat, or plush vaca- 
tions in Hawaii. Our industry has 
always required selling ability of the 
highest order. It requires persuasive 
talents that stem first from strong 
and sincere convictions and second 
from knowledge and technical com- 
petence. 


Investment Side 


This discussion of the slowing 
down of asset growth constitutes 
that background for my second ques- 
tion which is an investment ques- 
tion. Have we sold out to the other 
fellow’s propaganda? I have spent 
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Questions 


much of my life in the investment 
side of the life insurance business. I 
certainly mean no disrespect of the 
sales end when I say that I don’t 
think anybody has yet solved the 
problems of presenting life insur- 
ance as an investment. There have 
been some great contributions, such 
as that of Albert Linton, but we are 
still lacking a method of telling the 
life insurance investment story in a 
simple, effective and popular way 
that will do real justice to its merits. 
One problem is that life insurance 
is not an investment in the generally 
understood sense of that word, yet 
we are always forced to make our 
comparisons in the generally un- 
derstood terms. And when we go 
to the artifical device of trying to 
divide a life insurance policy into 
component parts, such as the risk 
and investment elements, we don’t 
tell the story either, because, unlike 
bonds or stocks, the whole of life 
insurance is so much greater than 
the sum of its parts. What we have 
is a hybrid something or other pro- 
viding for multi-lateral realization 
of a man’s greatest asset, the invest- 
ment of his family, of his friends, of 
society, and of his own life’s en- 
deavors in himself. The elements: 
guaranteed results, always-available 
cash value, strong diversification, 
prompt professional reinvestment of 
interest and dividend income, variety 
of nonforefeiture provisions, ac- 
cumulation benefits, unique mathe- 


matics of interest income com- 
pounded at good rates. An im- 


pressive list. Is it good sales copy? 





I am afraid not. Which of you is go- 
ing to solve this problem? 

Compounding this problem, I 
wonder if some of the forces of the 
past several decades—low interest 
rates, for example, plus the glamor 
of rising stock prices—have not 
lessened our sales confidence and 
punch. The investment record of 
our industry is good. Indeed, the 
record of some companies is out- 
standing. Because our assets are 
made up of fixed dollar investments 
does not mean that they inadequately 
meet current and probable future 
conditions, Let’s review events for 
a moment. 


Reduced Return 


The dismal and stagnant 1930’s 
produced few investment opportuni- 
ties for savings dollars. Business 
concerns were not expanding. Most 
managements were busy strengthen- 
ing organizations, and manufactur- 
ing and distributing facilities that 
had been jolted and severely shaken 
by the economic storms of the early 
1930’s. Common stocks had been on 
a steep and bumpy toboggan slide. 
The supply of savings dollars in life 
insurance companies, in other in- 
stitutions, and in the hands of in- 
dividuals exceeded by a large margin 
the demand for capital funds. In- 
terest rates, the rental cost of money, 
dropped, with the result that the in- 
vestment income and the rate of re- 
turn of life companies also declined 
sharply in the decade ending in 1939. 

(Continued on the next page 
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READY TO ™... 
STEP UP?..” 


BEA 


GENERAL AGENT 





YOU may be the man qual- 
ified in Life and Accident 
and Sickness Insurance who 
is ready to step up to the 
General Agent level. 

Old Line Life offers such a 
man Agency Building op- 
portunities... You'll receive 
the sales material, plans, 
commissions, assistance and 
know-how you need to do 
the job successfully. 

Act now — write for full 
details. Learn what we can 
do to make your step a 
rewarding one — 


For full details write The 
Old Line Life Insurance 
Company of America, 
Dept. B-3. 


ri IN CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA, ILLINOIS, 


INDIANA, IOWA, MICHIGAN, MINNE- 
. SOTA, OHIO, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
*. WISCONSIN 


Oxofe ae 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 








A Few Questions—Continued 


The war economy that followed was 
not a free economy in any major re- 
spect. Housing and most areas of 
construction were completely stop- 
ped. Consumer goods were rationed 
and prices were regulated, including 
the cost of long-term money to the 
treasury. Interest rates were artifici- 
ally low, with the result that rate of 
return earned by our industry, as 
you recall, dropped to below 3%. 
We who were then laboring in the 
investment departments of life in- 
surance companies had little cheer- 
ful news or encouraging results to 
report to our friends in the field who 
were selling our product in the 
1940's. To be sure, post-war we 
were supplying necessary capital dol- 
lars for American industry to ex- 
pand, and thus provide better jobs, 
more housing, schools and highways. 
These savings dollars were func- 
tioning efficiently and effectively, but 
they received low wages due to the 
artificially low interest rate policy 
of the Federal Reserve. The U. S. 
Treasury bond market was “pegged” 
by the buying activities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, thereby adding further 
pressure to the inflationary forces 
that were already stirred up for re- 
lease in our post-war economy. 


Rates Mobile 


Senator Paul Douglas’s Commit- 
tee in 1950 in its report to Congress 
pointed out that holding 
down the yield and supporting the 
prices of U. S. Government bonds 
weakened the Federal 
ability to use vigorously a restrictive 
monetary policy as an anti-inflation- 
ary measure. Market support upon 
the part of the Federal Reserve was 
eradually removed in 1951 and since 
then, with but few exceptions, the 
Federal Bank has not at- 
tempted, through its buying activity, 
to peg or fix the price and yield of 
long-term U. S. Treasury issues. 
Interest rates 1951 
again reflected the interplay of the 
forces of demand and supply. Rates 
in the past eight years, both short 
term and long, have moved up and 
swung down, but the trend over this 
period has been basically upward. 
As you know, the yield on long- 
term, good quality corporate bonds 


clearly 


Reserve's 


Reserve 


have since 


has moved from under three per 


cent in 1951 to over 5% today. Ip. 
dividuals, 


business concerns 


and 
public bodies have expanded their 
respective needs for capital dollars. 
demand has been strong and savers 
have benefited thru the increase jn 


interest rates. 

Our investment results have im. 
proved substantially, but hive we 
made present and potential 
holders this important 
fact? As an industry we have in- 
creased our return 


1x icy = 
aware of 


since tne low 


point in 1947 from 2.93% to 3.85% 
That’s a gain of over 30%. and a 
number of companies have produced 
gains of about 50% in yield. 
Nine out of Ten 

I see no reason why life insurance 
is only mildly and_ infrequently 
mentioned when investment results 


are discussed either by professionals 
or by the millions of people wh 
save. Is it because we have not re- 
covered from the defeatist thinking 
of the 1930's and 1940's ? 

Of course the stock market and 


mutual funds and other forms of in- 


vestment will from time to_ time 
attract attention, and divert action 
upon the part of some: any €x- 


perienced financial counselor ree- 
ognizes there is a time and place for 
How- 
ever, we know that nine out of ever 
ten bread-winning male adults need 
our kind of investment program first, 
and need a program built up to an 


investments of this character. 


amount that adequately protects and 
soundly current 
Our product, 


indemnifies and 
prospective income. 
life insurance, should form both the 
foundation and structure of 
practically all individual investment 
programs. Other investment super- 
structures can be later erected upon 
our structure, but this ] 
be done until the life insurance pro- 


basic 


should not 


gram has been firmly established. 
I have mentioned that 
rate levels in recent years have et- 


interest 


abled life insurance companies t 
again produce superior investment 
results. Many companies this year 
are investing current funds at yields 
of better than 5%, and some com- 
panies are obtaining yields on new 
mortgage and security purchases of 
over 514%. Contrast this with yields 
on good stocks of less than 3% 
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Even if this dividend yield of 3% 
is increased each year by a growth 
factor of 10%—a liberal assumption 


—it will take about eight years be- 
fore a 54% rate is reached! In the 


foregoing I obviously am not at- 
tempting to give the comparison be- 
and bonds in all its 
details. But the fact is that the yield 
relationship stocks and 
bonds has completely reversed within 
We must be alive 
to this and not understate our case 
on the basis of facts that are more 


tween stocks 


between 


the last decade. 


than ten years old. Our sales people 
point out with enthusiasm and 


can | 
confidence the sound and satisfac- 
tory investment results we are ob- 
taining. 
year ago, and of course can swing 
back to those levels, depending upon 
general business conditions. I do 
not expect, however, to see rates 
again approach the low levels of the 
late 1940’s unless they are driven 
down by political action. Why? 
Simply because there are so many 
important jobs for capital dollars 
to do in this Our basic 
problem in the near future will be 
to provide sufficient savings to meet 
our over-all capital needs. We must 
induce people to save more, and 


country, 


persuade more people to save. Ex- 
panding business, and more efficient 
production, all brought about by im- 
proved management, technology and 
research will require billions of dol- 
lars of additional savings each year. 


Obtain Attention 


My third question: Do we speak 
loud enough in the market place at 
the institutional level? This ques- 
tion, again, is a lot easier to ask than 
te The tax bill? We were 
too busy arguing among ourselves. 
Inflation ? The institute program has 
been a notable Publicly and 
privately most of us have gotten on 
the record in one way or another, 
but I 


answer. 


one, 


suppose all of us wonder 


whether we have adequately drama- | 


tized the stake in stable prices of our 
hundreds of thousands of present 
and prospective beneficiaries. 

But let me carry these general 
questions a bit further, leading to 
another area of broad national 
policy. How many of our policy- 
holders are aware of and have any 


w 


{Continued on page 
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Current rates are above a| 















Tt 
= BETTER than | hoped, Fred. 
We've gained more operating flexi- 
bility, and our reinsurer is com- 
pletely non-competitive.” 
‘| wouldn’t have ok’d the agree- 
ment on any other basis, but what 
do you mean by ‘more flexibility’?”’ 


“Their underwriting experience 
and speed, especially on sub-stand- 
ard, and their variety of contracts 
and pooling arrangements give us 
more sales mobility. Their consult- 
ants are top men — and available 
when we need them. They've 
trained two underwriters for us and 
helped us with filing problems in 
Tennessee and Indiana. | could go 
on and on.” 

‘“‘No need. It’s clear to me we’re 
better off with North American Re- 
assurance. Should we be looking 


Our handy booklet, “Reinsurance Exclusively,” 


eeWell, Jim, 
we've had 

a reinsurer 

for a year now. 
How's It 
working out??? 


to them for advice on entering the 
group field?” ‘ 

*‘Just what I’m doing now. A staff 
man from North American Re is 
due any minute . . . and while I’m 
at it, I'll see if they can help with 
that administrative problem we 
discussed yesterday.” 


°F ine. 
They're valuable 
people to know.”” 





outlines the many services we provide to life companies. 
Would you like a copy? Simply address: 
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Regional Offices 
230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 
1509 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Report on a “provident” year 


Nineteen FIFTY-NINE was a “provident” year for 
our policyowners. Thousands of people benefited 
from the foresight which had provided for their 
necessities through the guaranteed payments of 
Provident Mutual insurance. Thousands of indi- 
viduals and families, through the counseling of their 
Provident Mutual agents, prepared prudent plans of 
future insurance protection and savings. 

These insured plans helped the Company to report 
another successful year in a decade of dynamic 
growth. Provident Mutual life insurance sold in 1959 
totaled $295,696,000, an increase of 15% over 1958, 
bringing the total amount of policyowner life insur- 
ance protection to an all-time high of $2,465,035,000. 
Accident and Sickness insurance in force at the end 
of 1959 reached $5,231,000, in terms of yearly pre- 
miums, as compared with $3,510,000 a year ago. 

This growth is a reflection of the continuing prog- 
ress that was made during the year in the develop- 


ment and introduction of new and improved types 
of insurance protection. But providing for the future 
requires growth in other areas as well—and the 
Company has met this additional requirement in 
vigorous fashion. For example, Provident Mutual in 
1959 continued to pursue its careful selection and 
training program for new agents and through this 
planning was able to add a substantial number of 
competent representatives. Progress such as this 
provides a solid basis for future development in 1960 
and the years to follow. 


For the Provident Mutual policyowner, these 
growth patterns will mean even broader, more com- 
prehensive coverages. For the Company —entering a 
new decade on a sound foundation built through 95 
years of experience and challenged by the prospect 
of the future—they will mean greater opportunity 
for “‘provident”’ service to our policyowners and the 
American public. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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Disability Provisions 


WILLIAM HARMELIN 
Field Supervisor 
Continental Assurance Co. 


oU ARE A stockholder in a close 
petting You now have the 
usual type of buy and sell agreement 
which is funded by life insurance to 
cover the hazard of death. You have 
added the disability waiver of pre- 
mium provision to _ eliminate 
premium payments in case of total 
and permanent disability. As we 
have just seen, disability is far more 
likely than death during the life of 
the average business. You, your 
business associates, your insurance 
advisor and your attorney had fore- 
sight. You added the disability 
waiver of premium provision to your 
life insurance policies. Two years 
elapse, and then you become seri- 
ously disabled as a result of a freak 
accident. 

What peace of mind you have! 
After six months, no further pre- 
miums will be due on your life 
insurance policy. Since the doctor 
feels you will be laid up for at least 
three years, you are relieved to know 
that this premium of approximately 
$2,400 will not have to be paid after 
six months. 


Compounding Problems 


Your good friends and business 
associates agree to continue to share 
earnings with you as long as they 
possibly can. They do share their 
income with you. However, after 
four months, there is a decided drop 
in business. You were the chief 
outside business-getter. The loss of 
your services is keenly felt. Your 
associates are forced to hire two re- 
placements to fill your shoes. They 
pay you for four more weeks—that 
is five months now. They begin to 
realize that they cannot continue to 
pay you indefinitely because the 
added salaries to the two men they 
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had to hire to take your place have 
become a burden. They see the 
handwriting on the wall. How can 
they break the sad news? They don’t 
want to cut you out but unless they 
do, your business associates will be 
forced to take a salary cut them- 
selves. 

They are putting in much longer 
hours because the new men won't 
do any of the paper work you used 
to do in addition to your selling. 
Further, business has fallen off. 
Now that your business associate 
Joe has a son in medical school he 
needs every nickel of income him- 
self. Jim has been planning a big 
wedding for his daughter and even 
though you were closest to him, he 
just can’t afford to give up any 
money now either. The stockholders 
are forced to find a way to get you 
out of the business. Yet, they have 
no money. 


Continuing Income 


When they tell you that they 
can’t afford to continue your income, 
you can’t help but think that if one 
of them was the unfortunate victim 
of this disability, you would find a 
way to see that his income would 
continue. As a matter of fact, Jim 
should have been on that test run 
when the accident occurred instead 
of you. 

You become embittered. You 
think your former friends are rats 
and “backstabbers.” Your healthy 
stockholders are as unhappy about 
the turn of events as you are, but 
unless they get rid of you now that 
you are disabled, they are going to 
be in serious financial trouble. The 
results must be unpleasant for all of 
you and your families. You all used 
to be such good friends, and now 
you wonder how you could possibly 
have been associated in business with 
those four guys for the last ten years. 
You turn the matter over to your 


attorney who sues the corporation. 
The business is badly hurt. The only 
people who gain from this unfor- 
tunate turn of events are the two law 
firms. 

Picture what would have happened 
if you had gone one step further 
when you added the disability waiver 
of premium provision to your life 
insurance policies. The selling agent 
might have pointed out to you the 
importance of providing some money 
to take the place of the loss of in- 
come to the business in case of seri 
ous disability oftone or more of you. 
Had he persuaded you to add a 
disability buy out provision to your 
present buy and sell agreement and 
funded it with disability insurance 
to provide you with an income of 
$900 a month payable for ten years 
or to age 65 in case of sickness and 
for life in case of disability from 
accident, what a difference—you 
would get $900 a month with no 
burden on the business. That means 
$10,800 a year without a strain. 
Your associates would be great fel- 
lows. 


Without Strain 


What a little advance provision 
and planning can mean! You now 
think to yourself, “No wonder we 
were able to work together so har- 
moniously for the last ten years.” 
There would be no law suit and the 
business would continue to run with- 
out too much financial strain. 

One of your business associates 
might become disabled instead of 
you. Suppose he is disabled for what 
will be ten or more years. You 
would like to be able to be a gentle- 
man and do the right thing by him 
and his family. Wouldn’t you like 
to avoid being sued? Wouldn't it 
help to make some advance provi- 
sion so that you have the money to 
buy out your disabled stockholder ? 

(Continued on the next page) 
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HOW MUCH 


IS A LOT? 





That depends on you! It de- 
pends on how much money 
you want to make — and 
whether you can instill in 
others your spirit of accom- 
plishment and “know how.” 


So, ask yourself: 


Can I show others how to 
prospect—to get leads 
from their own efforts, 
ability and imagination 
and not depend on the 
home office or their 
supervisor? 

Can I inspire others to tell 
a convincing story—and 
do better with a proven 
competitive merchandis- 
ing plan, featuring dis- 
memberment—life-time 
income—top value in- 
come settlement option 

and the premium 

payment plans of the 
future, Check-O-Matic 
and Aut-O-Check? 


Can I inspire others to 
enjoy competition—and 
more important, to 
compete with them- 
selves? 








Can I instill in others the 
desire to earn — more 
money by making the 
most of their abilities? 


If you can give affirmative 
answers to those questions, 
then there’s no limit to “How 
Much Is A Lot” when you 
have an Ohio State Life Con- 
tract which offers: 


Highest lifetime service fee 
in the business to ade- 
quately compensate the 
career underwriter — fully 
vested renewals for 9 years 
—top first year commis- 
sion on par and non-par 
policies — agency office 
allowance — non-contribu- 
tory pension plan—operat- 
ing capital for new agents. 


THE Of110 S7A1 
Jpsesance| propery 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 





Write, Wire, Phone 


i FREDERICK President 
HOWARD W. FT, Vice President 
" and Director of Agencies 


Disability Provisions—Continued 


What has been the background of 
disability in the buy and sell agree- 
ment? When starting to develop 
my material, | checked every possi- 
ble source in insurance and law and 
found only five brief articles dealing 
with the subject matter. One tax 
attorney opposed disability buy-out ; 
another tax attorney and three in- 
surance men favored it. Did I, a 
mere layman, dare to take a strong 
position ? 


Send Questionnaire 


After much thought and discussion 
with many qualified people, | con- 
cluded that the best way to develop 
authoritative material would be to 
send a questionaire to a cross-section 
of life insurance company counsel, 
tax and corporation lawyers, ac- 
countants, professors of insurance, 
writers in the field of business insur- 
ance, publishers of insurance serv- 
insurance field 
people, and personnel of companies 


ices, successful 


selling disability insurance only. 

To give you an idea of the caliber 
of the people who replied, I will 
mention a few. Among my corres- 
pondents were such authorities as 
Dr. S. S. Huebner; Dr. Dan McGill 
of the Huebner Foundation: Pete 
Gravengaard, who has written a 
number of business insurance books 
which are used by many of us; Larry 
Ackerman, Dean of the University of 
Connecticut ; and Hal Nutt, Director 
of the Institute of Marketing at Pur- 
due University. 

Sixty questionnaires were mailed, 
I was gratified to receive forty-five 
replies, the majority complete. Then 
I talked to tax attorney, Morris R. 
Friedman about preparing the ma- 
terial for publication jointly. Our 
material started to appear in the 
May, 1958, issue of The Insurance 
Salesman. The February, 1959, is- 
sue concluded our series. Incident- 
ally, the material is now available 
in monograph form. 

Accept, if you will, the fact that 
most of the replies received take a 
very strong position favoring a dis- 
ability buy-out provision in the buy 
and sell agreement and that part or 
all of the money to fund this pro- 
vision should come from Accident 
and Sickness insurance. 

[ would like to emphasize that 


some of our correspondents and 
others with whom I have discussed 
the phase covered by question #2 
have opposed inclusion of a disability 
buy out provision in the buy and sel] 
agreement because of the difficulty 
of determining what a disability is 
for buy out purposes. They all 
agreed that disability is a very seri- 
ous problem. They do not seen to 
realize that you ladies and gentle:nen 
and the insurance companies you 
represent which sell disability insur- 
ance, provide us with the simplest, 
most positive, and practical answer 
to this objection. Awareness of this 
fact will stimulate the sale of much 
disability insurance because, if the 
provisions of a specific insurance 
policy of a particular company are 
used as a measure of disability, your 
company’s acceptance of the claim 
on what constitutes disability within 
the terms of the buy out agreement 
minimizes the danger of litigation 
and disagreement. 

As a matter of fact, after discus- 
sing this solution with the same 
authorities, they have developed their 
thinking further and have stated that 
so long as a specific policy is used, 
even though it would be best if that 
policy is in force at the time disability 
occurs, the provisions of that con- 
tract should also govern in the event 
the policy is no longer in effect. A 
copy of the policy provisions should 
be attached to the disability buy out 
agreement. 

When asked, “What do you con- 
sider to be a long term disability ?” 
the majority of my correspondents 
felt that two years is a long term 
disability. 

\When asked, “Should there be any 
provision merely for disability pay- 
ments if there is no buy out ?” almost 
everyone agreed that such provisions 
should be made. 

The responses to the questionnaire 
make a clear, strong, and positive 
case for incorporating a disability 
buy out provision in the buy and sell 
agreement. 

Now that the experts have ap- 
proved the idea, I guess it will be all 
right for us sales people to sell on 
this basis. 

Maybe by now you are ready to 
take off your businessman’s hat and 
are thinking like a salesman again. 
What do I know about accident and 
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sickness? Don’t | have enough 
trouble selling business life insur- 
ance? What should be said in the 
disability part of the agreement? 
How can we affect a disability buy 
out which is favorable to all parties ? 
What is disability anyway from the 
legal point of view? What are the 
tax aspects? Won't my clients be 
inviting law suits and more prob- 
lems? Maybe so, but we know in 
our business that there is an answer 
to every problem. 

A buy and sell agreement covering 
the contingency of disability should 
cover seven salient points: 1. Defini- 
tion of disability. 

2. Amount of salary during disablity 
before buy out, 

3. When should buy out be manda- 
tory ? 

4. Source of funds. 

5. Number of installments needed 
to effect the buy out ? 

6. Disposition of life insurance pol- 
icles on Mr. Healthy and Mr. Dis- 
abled when disability buy out be- 
comes effective ? 

7. Provision for contingency of 
death during period disability buy 
out payments are being made? 

Let’s look at two different busi- 
nesses. They both had a buy and sell 
agreement which tried to cope with 
the disability problem. One was un- 
successful in solving this problem. 
The other was successful. Let’s look 
at the unsuccessful solution first. We 
will call the firm, “Litigation Elec- 
tronics Corporation.” 


DIsaBILIty Buy Our Provisions 
“THE LITIGATION ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION” 


1. Definition of Disability: “Illness 
or accident” 
2. Amount of salary during disabil- 
ity before buy out: “Full salary plus 
bonuses for three months. Full 
salary less salary of replacement 
but not less than one-half salary, 
plus bonuses for additional nine 
months. After twelve months, 25% 
of salary plus bonuses for one year.” 
3. When should buy-out be manda- 
tory? “Two years” 
4. Source of Funds: “No _ provi- 
s10ns 
5. Number of installments needed 
to effect the buy out : “No provision” 
6. Disposition of life insurance pol 
ices on Mr. Healthy and Mr. Dis- 
(Continued on page 100 
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REINSURANCE 


For more than 90 years, 
Connecticut General has been 
progressively active in reinsurance. 


Our long experience in all 
phases of life insurance makes it 
possible for Connecticut General 
to supplement a company’s 
program for issuing 

any type of personal insurance. 


We would welcome the opportunity 


to call at your office 
to explain our facilities in detail. 


Ser 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 


LIFE... ACCIDENT... HEALTH... GROUP INSURANCE 
PENSION PLANS...REINSURANCE...ESTABLISHED 1865 











of the 60's 


Southland Life Insurance Company, with 
over fifty years of experience, vast resources, 
a full range of modern protection plans, a 
well trained and supervised sales force, new 
and greatly enlarged efficient home office 
facilities in Southland Center, is ready to 
meet the “Challenge of the 60’s”. 


For the insurance industry, the major chal- 
lenge of the decade ahead will be to supply 
protection to a predicted tremendous up- 
surge in new families, a result of sharp birth- 
rate increases during the years of World War 
II. In the wake of these new families will be 
an estimated thirty million increase in popu- 
lation during the 60’s. 


Southland Life Insurance Company and its 
Agents are ready for the challenge . . . and 
the opportunity .. . to serve the needs of an 
ever-growing America. 





FAMILY PROTECTION 
RETIREMENT INCOME Over — 
n ssets 
ATIONAL INSURANCE 
— TE PLANNING Over $1,300,000,000 
ESTATE Insurance in Force 
MORTGAGE CANCELLATION 
BUSINESS INSURANCE 
HOSPITALIZATION 
ACCIDENT and HEALTH GENERAL AGENTS and 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS 
E 
GROUP INSURANC WELCOMED 











Southland 


— 
65 Field Offices Home Office, Southland Center Dallas, Texas SOUTHLAND CENTER 


Division Office Washington, D. C. Home of Southland Life 


LIFE * ACCIDENT * HEALTH * HOSPITALIZATION © GROUP 
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CHECK FRAUD PREVENTION 


The Perma Print check protector is de- 
signed to bring positive protection against 
check tampering to all checking accounts, 
both business and personal. A single set- 
ting of the indicator dials produces the 
entire amount line in bold, easy-to-read 
print, in one simple, fast operation. 

Unlawful raising of the printed amount 
is effectively prevented by the combination 
of deeply penetrating indelible ink with 
the background print design. The ma- 
chine, manufactured by the Applied Re- 
search Corporation, is attractively styled 
in decorator colors, light-weight and com- 
pact for easy handling and convenient 
desk-drawer storage, and carries a one 
year factory guarantee. 
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office efficiency 


AUTOMATIC FILE 


Conserv-a-matic, a new development in 
automated filing equipment, places the 
contents of every file from A to Z at the 
finger tips of the file clerk within an aver- 
age of 10 seconds. Introduced by Supreme 
Steel Equipment Corporation, Conserv-a- 
matic operates electrically at the touch of 
a finger, making sit-down filing practical 
for the first time. Bending, walking, climb- 
ing, pulling or pushing of file drawers are 
all eliminated. File units, made of heavy- 
gauge furniture steel, are available in 
various heights, and are equipped with 
110 volt motor with plug which fits any 
receptacle. A sixteen shelf unit contains 
the equivalent of five conventional four 
drawer files and permits the use of full 
wall space up to the ceiling for com- 
pletely accessible filing. For larger file 
rooms, a special file chair on a built-in 
track is available. This enables one file 
clerk to travel up and down a row of 
Conserv-a-matic files and handle almost 
unlimited filing. 





OFFSET PRESS 


The Copease Copilith ‘Senior’ photo 
offset press introduced by Copease Cor- 
poration combines speed of output, quality 
of impression and low overhead cost for 
all-around economy in the production of 
all types of printed material. Compact and 
simple to operate, the Copilith Senior 
handles sheets up to 14” x 20” with a 
printing area of 13” x 17” at a speed of 
5,000 impressions per hour. It is capable 


of a wide range of print-letter shop re. 
production work from ruled forms to first- 
class superimposed color work on any 
weight paper or card stock. Special fea- 
tures include built-in suction feed; positive 
grippers; puller type side guides; posi- 
tive delivery; adjustable stops for squaring 
the image on the paper; automatic cylinder 
pressure adjusters; cradle inking roller sys- 
tem to permit swift color change; and 
simplified push button controls. A plate 
clamp provides the fastest means of at- 
taching a plate to the cylinder. The inking 
system is equipped with two form rolls 
and two brass oscillating rolls, and can be 
furnished with either the patented Copi- 
fount system of combining dampening and 
ink in one system, or with a separate water 
and ink system. 





INDEX TAPE 


A new indexing tape that is as useful 
around the home as in the office recently 
was put on the market. Sold under the 
brand name Cel-O-Tab by Tape Indexes 
Inc., it is Scotch brand transparent, ad- 
hesive tape colorfully printed with letters 
of the alphabet and lamiated for extra 
strength. The easy-to-apply letters make 
durable index tabs for telephone directories, 
notebooks, card files, catalogues, rate books 
or any indexing need. 

The indexing tape, rolled on a familiar 
tape spool with attached serrated tear bar, 
is available in either red or yellow both 
imprinted in black. The tape is perforated 
between each tab for accurate tearing and 
provides a tab that won't tear or break 
off in normal use. It is sold in either 
single alphabet or four alphabet rolls. 
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Routines 





JOHN C. McGILL 
Auditor, Reliable Life 
St. Louis, Missouri 


REQUENT PLACING OF a question 
nae on office accounting rou- 
tines has resulted in very substantial 
reductions in office expense for us. 
For instance, in 1945 the full time 
of fifteen people was required to 
maintain our weekly industrial ac- 
counting records. Today, although 
the industrial business has tripled 
since 1945 and the number of dis- 
tricts doubled, twelve people do the 
industrial accounting in one and a 
half days of each week. The records 
are now more accurate, more legible, 
and furnish more information. Four 
accounting machines are used for 
our general accounting. 

The twelve people who do the 
industrial accounting also maintain 
the payroll earnings records for 1100 
do the ordinary, MDO, 
FHA, and surrender value account- 


employees ; 


District journals are housed in binders, stored 
vertically in a cabinet for ease of reference. 
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ing; and handle a multitude of 
smaller accounting jobs including all 
postings to general and subsidiary 
ledgers. 

We are currently testing a new 
accounting machine application, the 
weekly job of proving agents’ ac- 
counts. The present routine requires 
the time of fourteen clerks two days 
each week. A short trial run just 
completed indicates that one clerk 
using one of our present accounting 
machines can do the entire job in 
one day each week. The change 
could thus save 27 employee days per 
week, a considerable savings. Be- 
fore we make the switch to the new 
routine, the new procedure will be 


tested for a month. This is part of 





Four typewriter-accounting machines have numerous applications. 














General ledger records are machine posted, bound at year's end. 


our standard technique before mak- 
ing a change, 

The four accounting 
(National Class 3l’s) we use pro- 


machines 


vide the flexibility we need for doing 
a number of different jobs on each 
machine and making changes as new 
routines are developed. The ma 
standard electric 
typewriter combined with a standard 
adding machine keyboard. <A _ re- 


chines have a 


movable program bar on the front 
of the machine controls all the tabu- 
lation and automatic operations of 
the machine. We have twenty such 
program bars. When a new appli- 
cation is to be tested, a test program 
bar is used. If the new application 
proves to be worthwhile, a program 
bar is purchased for the machine. 


Two Jobs into One 


Combining two or more account 
ing jobs done separately into one 
job has been one of the methods 
which has saved us a great deal of 
time. Typical of this technique is our 
simultaneous posting to the earnings 
records for our eleven hundred em- 
ployees, while also doing the ac- 
counting for the agency department, 
general journals, and updating the 
reserves for six hundred and _ fifty 


agents (Figure 1). This combined 








IBM RAMAC 305 SCORED THE WINTER OLYMPICS 





More than 3 million visitors 


saw the IBM RAMAC 305 in ac- 


tion at Moscow and Brussels. 
















Squaw Valley, California: At the Winter Olympics in February, this IBM 
Data Processing System gave results of each event almost before the 
last contestant could catch his breath. Minutes after an event was com 
pleted, results were flashed to the judges and information centers. 


The key to the speed and versatility of this system is RAMAC’s exclu- 
sive random access capability. This capability makes it possible t0 
process information in the order received while, at the same time, up 
dating all related records on file. 


Throughout the world RAMAC is helping to solve the problems of 
business with speed and economy. Whether purchased or leased, 
RAMAC can be profitable to your business, too. 
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VIII Olympic Winter Games 
Commemorative Medal 
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As each competitor finished his event, word was flashed directly to RAMAC. Here, where list of standings as affected by the latest contestant’s results. After the event was 


almost a million words of Olympic data (in both English and French) were stored on completed, RAMAC punched out a paper tape for wire services communication. Final 
the disk file, RAMAC consulted the rules, computed the scores ond printed out a new results were printed on duplicating masters for prompt press release preparation. 
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ASE planned-production centers 


Insure against wasted space, lost time 


FILING IS EASIER with ASE 
files because drawers glide 
smoothly, easily, even when 
heavily loaded. And ASE 
full-cradle suspension lets 
drawers open fully, means 
greater storage capacity. 
Choose from a full line of 
ASE filing cabinets. 

















No. 5501 








No. 5201 


ASE furniture is designed to make both people and floor 
space more efficient. With ASE L-Unit components, you can 
take advantage of production-line methods by building a 
Planned-Production Center around any specific task or group 
of tasks. And for general office requirements where space is lim- 
ited, choose from the full line of ASE furniture . . . desks, chairs, 
tables, credenzas, bookcases, storage units... all constructed 
with careful attention to detail and finished to stay beautiful 
for years to come. 


All ASE desk and L-Unit tops are strengthened and noise- 
deadened by a honeycomb structure inside. A special Bonderite 
treatment anchors baked enamel finishes to the metal, giving 
lasting protection against mars, scratches and corrosion. And 
ASE desk and file drawers always work smoothly . . . each box 
drawer moves on six nylon glides, each correspondence drawer 
on ten roller bearings. 


Your ASE dealer is ready to assist you in planning your new or 
redesigned office. See him today or write for a free ASE catalog. 


(A)\\ = 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc., Aurora, Illinois 
Desks + Chairs + L-units * Credenzas + Tables 
Bookeases + Filing Cabinets + Storage Cabinets 
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GUY FERGASON 


Delegation and Follow-Up 


ELEGATION, AS A management 
Bs chaique. is one of those de- 
lightful subjects that create little, if 
any, dispute when it is under discus- 
sion, but which is practiced in so 
many that few 
people really understand it. Dele- 
gation cannot be analyzed without 
including the corollary technique 
follow-up on all delegated duties and 


ways in business 


responsibilities. 

A capable administrator always 
checks and re-checks on the results 
of delegation. He may do this by a 
series of reports, production sched- 
ules, establishing deadlines, or by 
informal interrogation. 
the dependability of the person to 
whom the responsibilities have been 
delegated will influence the type and 
frequency of the follow-up. 

Too often delegation is used by 


Obviously, 


the management to rid itself of de- 
tails which are part of its job, but 
which are distasteful to management. 
Employees have an uncanny sense of 
evaluation ; if management gives the 
impression that assignments are not 
sufficiently important to follow up, 
the employees will complete the 
tasks when they find it convenient. 
Conversely, if management does fol- 
low up assignments, the employees 
realize that they will be checked. 
Very few employees can work pro- 
ductively without direction. This is 
a hard lesson for management to 
learn. Most of our delinquencies in 
completing assignments come from 
management’s failure to check on re- 
sults. 

Delegation is part of a chain which 
deals with increasing management's 
effectiveness. We can start with a 
simple that management 
cannot do everything that must be 
done, even in small offices. 


premise 
In con- 
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sequence, certain tasks are delegated 
to others. Usually these tasks are 
routine and involve clerical opera- 
tions. If the delegated tasks re- 
quire job knowledge not ordinarily 
obtained in clerical activities, a 
training job (see February issue 
Around the Office, Training Em- 
plovees for New Methods) must 
precede the delegation. 

The effectiveness of training de- 
pends to a large measure on the em- 
ployees’ desire for self-improvement 
and There is no 
magic stimulation in the word “‘train- 
ing’ any more than there is in the 
word “delegation.” 


advancement. 


The atmosphere 
must be conducive to developing ex- 
panded job opportunities among the 
employees or else delegation will be 
haphazard and ineffective. Under 
certain circumstances it can be 
downright confusing. 


Too Conservative 


The president of an insurance 
company asked his comptroller to 
look into the underwriting activities 
of the company. He (the president ) 
was acting on a complaint by the 
sales manager who contended that 
the company was losing profitable 
business because of a too conserva- 
tive attitude toward the type of busi- 
ness taken on. The manager of the 
underwriting department was un- 
aware of the delegation to the comp- 
troller, with the result that he re- 
sented the “snooping tactics” of his 
The comptroller become 
provoked with the lack of coopera- 
tion he from the under- 
writer. when handled with 
diplomacy and extreme care, dele- 
gated responsibilities can create mis- 
understandings in the management 


associate. 


recel vec 1 
Even 


team. Good communications can 
avoid this type of disagreement. 

An analysis of delegation, training, 
communications and follow-up indi- 
cate the complexity of the problem. 
1. Delegation. 

1.1 Formal delegation which is 
usually accompanied by title, au- 
thority and responsibility. 

1.2 Informal delegation which is 
usually directed at non-recurring 
tasks and the more routine duties. 
1.3 Pre-delegation analysis to de- 
termine the employee's capacity 
for development. 


2. Training. 
2.1 Specific training which pre- 
cedes formal delegation and which 
attends the assimilation of new 
duties. 
2.2 Day-to-day instruction which 
should accompany the assignment 
of special but non-recurring 
tasks. 

3. Communications. 


3.1 Notification to staff that em- 
ployee has been promoted and 
that title change accompanies the 
change in job status. 

3.2 Notification to staff that cer- 
tain tasks assigned 
(temporary or permanent assign- 


have been 
ment) to specific employees. 

4. Follow-up. 
4.1 Establishment of completion 
dates. 
4.2 Periodic meetings with key 
personnel. 
4.3 Personal check-up of 
ployee’s performance. 


em- 


4.4 Production reports or prog- 

ress reports from employees, 

The principal problem in formal 
delegation is the determination of 
the employee’s capacity for assum- 
ing expanded responsibilities. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P-371—Microfilm Booklet 


A discussion of microfilm, written by one 
of the world's leading microfilm experts, is 
available free in booklet form. Entitled, ‘Let's 
Take A Positive Look At Microfilm," the 
article appeared recently in a national busi- 
ness publication and is authored by Edward 
Rosse, head of the Social Security Admin- 
istration's microfilm program—one of the 
world's largest. Rosse describes the enormous 
potentials for microfilm in today's business 
world, many of them at surprisingly low 
cost and with a minimum purchase of equip- 
ment. He explains the basic uses of micro- 
film and draws upon experiences in setting 
up his own department's program to illustrate 
its advantages. 


P.372—Equipment Handbook 

Precision Equipment Company, which 
regularly publishes handy pocket-sized 
Equipment Manuals as a guide to executive 
planning, is now making readers an introduc- 
tory offer of a free one-year's subscription 
to the popular Manual. Described and 
illustrated in the Equipment Manuals are 
the newest products and inventions for both 
plant and office. These include the newest 
developments in adjustable steel shelving, 
new equipment and material handling in- 
ventions. Just a few minutes spent with each 
Equipment Manual will keep the executive 
aware of new products. 


P-373—Paperwork Procedures 

A comprehensive analysis of insurance in- 
dustry paperwork procedures based on in- 
formation compiled in a two year period 
from forty leading companies, has been 
announced. The study, published in an at- 
tractive 32-page booklet, involves scores of 
time and money savings found possible 
through the use of electric copying ma- 
chines in home and branch offices, as well 
as insurance agencies. Comparisons of costs 
in accomplishing various tasks by manual 
methods as opposed to electric copying 
methods are included for all phases of in- 
surance paperwork. In addition, suggestions 
on how to streamline present office pro- 
cedures and raise efficiency are included. 
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Delegation—Continued 


In small offices, management has 
a better opportunity to observe the 
work of employees. Close proximity 
makes it more difficult to “fool the 
In larger offices, management 
is farther from the em- 
ployees and in consequence must de- 
pend in a large measure on the rec- 
ommendations of the subordinates. 
Promotion is final in the sense that 
once a choice is made there can be 
no back-tracking without the “loss 
of face.” If the employee is inca- 
pable of taking on new assignments, 
management should know that be- 
fore the promotion is made. 

Some companies, using the trial 
and error system, will test the em- 
ployee with work assignments in 
order to observe his abilities. Others 
will make temporary promotions, 
using the title “acting’’ (i.e., acting 
manager, acting personnel director, 
etc.) to indicate that the promotion 
is only provisional. We doubt that 
anyone is fooled by the use of this 
title, and the employee who does 
not make the grade is no less un- 
happy because of the provisional 
title. 


boss.” 


removed 


Aptitude Tests 


Other companies, and their num- 
ber is growing rapidly, use aptitude 
tests to explore the employee's quali- 
fications, particularly in the areas of 
management ability. Usually the test 
patterns include a temperament test, 
practical judgment test, interest test, 
general intelligence test, and on oc- 
casion a mental alertness test. 

Training, which may be nothing 
more than an exposure to manage- 
ment philosophies, is a continuous 
program. It is not an end in itself 
but a means of stimulating the em- 
ployee. Experience which is the ac- 
cumulation of skill and knowledge 
can be facilitated with training. 
Training at the management level is 
usually personal—i.e., management 
and the subordinates work out the 
details on a question and answer 
basis. 

Here lies the no man’s land of 
organization development. In the 
area of informal delegation we find 
that the basis for most of the assign- 
ments is availability rather than 
ability. Management observes that 
an employee has available time, so 


management delegates odd duties 
and temporary tasks to this em. 
ployee, hoping to avail itseli of idle 
time at no additional expense. Man- 
agement places no significance on the 
delegation, but the other employees 
observe that this specific employee 
has been singled out by management 
for certain duties. The employees 
soon read into this the implication 
that the employee is being groomed 
for promotion. 

If a promotion is made at a later 
time and if another employee is 
chosen for the higher position, the 
employee who was given some of 
the boss’ duties, but was not selected 
for the permanent job, loses face and 
self-respect for no fault of his own. 
Management should be extremely 
careful in making casual delegations 
of their duties so that no misinter- 
pretation of significance can be 
drawn from the assignments. In 
one company, the boss and one of 
his employees were neighbors. The 
boss, being a nice guy, often drove 
his employee to work and would in- 
vite him to ride home in the even- 
ings. It was natural that during the 
rides, business was discussed. The 
other employees soon interpreted 
this to mean that the employee was 
“going up in the organization,’ par- 
ticularly since the employee fre- 
quently referred to his “discussion 
with the boss.”” When another man 
was employed for the post of Assist- 
ant Manager, the employee who rode 
with the boss resigned—not because 
he wanted to but because he had to. 
He could not stand the 
face” arising out of the misinterpre- 
tation of his with the 


boss. 


“loss of 


association 


Career Training 


There is another aspect of in- 
formal delegation as followed by 
subordinate management in which 
senior management is not informed 
of the intentions of their subordi- 
nates in those cases where informal 
delegation is used to train the em- 
ployee for promotion. In_ one 
medium sized company, the comp- 
troller was grooming a replacement 
by means of informal delegation. 
One of the employees was actually 
carrying the responsibilities of the 
job. The comptroller, however, did 
not inform top-management of his 
activities. When the comptroller 
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died as the result of a heart attack, 
top-management, unaware of a 
ready-made replacement, went to the 
ouside for the replacement. The em- 
ployee, who was very capable and 
who was liked by the other em- 
ployees, could not go to management 
and demand the job. He resigned 
along with a number of other em- 
ployees who resented the failure to 
promote internally. By the time 
management learned of the causes 
of the organizational upheaval, it 
was too late to reverse their field. 


Analyze the Job 


Delegation should be selective. If 
management would maintain an ac- 
tivity sheet which lists the things 
they do, and if management would 
keep the activity list up to date for 
about a month, it would be easy to 
determine which tasks could and 
should be delegated to others and 
which should be retained. The very 
qualities that encouraged the man- 
agement (often owners) to take the 
risk of going into business, may also 
be the same qualities that prevent 
Management from becoming good 
administrators. Good administration 
requires, among other things, an 
ability to work with people and a 
reasonable tolerance for detail. Most 
extroverted promotion type of man- 
agement does not like detail. If the 
detail is not delegated, confusion re- 
sults because no one knows what to 
do when problems arise. On the 
other hand, if the details are dele- 
gated, and management fails to keep 
a hand in the business, one or two 
employees may become extremely 
valuable ( and management becomes 
vulnerable) because they alone know 
the details of the business. We are 
not intimating that there is disloyalty 
among employees. We are recogniz- 
ing the cold business fact that when- 
ever anyone becomes completely de- 
pendent upon another, that person 
is vulnerable to the whims of the 
other. 


There is no inconsistency in the 
principle of delegation and the prac- 
tice of being informed about com- 
pany affairs. Many companies are 
managed by men who rely on 
“stewardship reports” in which each 
subordinate manager periodically 


reports on his activities and affairs. | 
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Look to PLover BOND for visibly better letter- 
head and policy paper — Any way you look at 
it, impressive appearance counts. And impres- 
sive appearance is the keynote of visibly better 
PLOVER Bonp letterhead and policy paper. Every 
pound is crafted from carefully selected raw 
materials... processed in 99 gallons of the world’s 
purest papermaking water... then slowly air- 
dried to provide the distinctive finish that makes 
PLOVER BOonpD visibly better. Yet PLOVER BOND 
costs just a few cents more a day than ordinary 
paper. PLOVER BOND is available in white wove 
in cockle and policy finishes; in white and ivory 
laid; white opaque; and eight pleasing colors. 
Ask your PLOVER BonpD distributor for a free 
sample book, or write to... 
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WILLIAM A, F. SMITH 
Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc. 
New York, New York 


UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN and 
Morany words have been spoken 
in an effort to develop the best paths 
a company should follow to attain 
the desirable goals of maximum ef- 
ficiency and minimum _ operating 
Many of the theories offered 
have not been found practical and 
others of the solutions, if adopted, 
would have resulted in operating 
at the 7 
Many suggestions have 


cost. 


economies 
ductivity. 


expense Of pro- 
been offered based on operations of 
commercial enterprises not having 
the problems of the insurance indus- 
try and, except in those instances 
concerned with purely routine or 
mechanical problems, the sugges- 
tions found impractical for 
adoption by insurance companies. 


were 


Contract Studies 


Because of the pressing need that 
the expense ration be brought to the 
irreducible minimum without re- 
tarding the continuing growth and 
success of the individual company, 
many companies have contracted for 
studies by independent consultants 
in the hope of recommendations for 
the adoption of which 
would result in economies, increase 
in internal control, improved effi- 
ciency or a combination of all these 
desirable results. In some instances, 
the net result to the company has 
been limited to the additional cost 
for the without commen- 
surate benefits. This can very easily 
and understandably happen when 
the independent consultant retained 


changes, 


survey 


for such service by an insurance 
company is not completely founded 
in knowledge of the problems of the 
insurance industry, which detailed 
knowledge can only be obtained by 
specialization over the years in the 
same or related services to insurance 
entities, so that the experience is 
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conomy in Operations 


widespread and embraces specific 
knowledge obtained by experience in 
working with numerous companies 
of all sizes in the fire, casualty and 
life fields: SEC 
filings; in liquidation proceedings, 
and in the many other and varied 
facets of the problems peculiar to 
insurance 


In agencies; on 


company operations. 
Many of these problems vary even 
with locality, and that is a factor 
often overlooked. 

I have been privileged to partici- 
pate in a number of reviews of sys- 
tems and procedures in a variety of 
the entities of the industry, includ- 
ing agencies, general agencies, stock 
and mutual property and 
life companies and I can say, based 
on my own experience, that what 
measure of help my associates and 


carriers 


I were able to offer those companies 
stemmed almost entirely from actual 
experience in somewhat similar situ- 
ations previously 
some other insurance organization, 
There is very little new under the 
sun as far as and pro- 
cedures are and the 
major improvements that can be 
made in any company’s systems will 
very likely be based on the attain- 
ments of some other company with 


encountered in 


systems 
concerned, 


similar operations which spent its 
money in a trial and error effort 
which resulted in the solution that 
was happy for it. I mention this in 
an additional attempt at clarification 
of my statement that assistance to 
companies in matters of this kind 
will stem more from previous ex- 
posure of those making the survey, 
to similar situations in other insur- 
ance companies or offices, than it 
will from attempting to apply 
methods satisfactory in completely 
unrelated ventures to 
what appears to be a parallel situa- 
tion in an insurance company. 
The impression might be formed 
from some of my remarks that the 
solutions might be taken from “the 
book” for insurance company sys- 


commercial 


tems and procedures, This impres- 


sion I certainly do not want 


con- 
vey. Although a solution developed 
in one company may be exactly right 
for their particular situation, the 
problems of the insurance operations 
are so many and so varied t only 
the fundamental theory or basic 
premise of the solution may he ap- 
plicable to the somewhat similar 
problem of another company. Upon 
that basic premise or foundation, a 
solution of the individual problem 
faced by the other company can be 


developed and made applicable to 
the ramifications of their part 
situation. 


icular 


Foundation Laid 


There is no “book” that will give 
the magic cure-all of other than the 
simplest and most mechanical or 
fundamental problems, but the foun- 
dation has very probably been laid 
somewhere in the industry for any 
situation that may present itself, 
The practical way to get the answer 
is to call on those whose specialized 
experience is sufficiently widespread 
for it to be reasonable to believe that 
they have had previous applicable 
experience. 

[ am opening this discussion with 
a rather long-winded dissertation on 
the virtues of attacking this problem 
with the right tools. It has been too 
often the experience that the em- 
ployment of independent consultants 
who are not intimately familiar by 
previous direct association with the 
problems of our particular industry 
has not resulted in the anticipated 
maximum return for the dollar out- 
lay. This is important here, as the 
whole subject of my discussion is 
expense reduction in practical areas, 
and certainly an expense can only be 
considered in retrospect to have been 
practical if the desired results have 
been obtained. 

Many factors have combined to 
bring the need for reduction of oper- 
ating expenses to the forefront in 

(Continued on page 40 
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DaSpan links 
centralized electronic data 
processing systems, like this 
RCA 501, with numerous remote locations. i 7/4 






RCA DaSpan...a new digital data communications system for 
computers, combining low cost, speed, versatility and accuracy 


New RCA Communications System for electronic automation and EDP needs at high speed and 
data processing scores major breakthrough in low with great economy. Where communications of 
cost data automation. Provides tighter management slower speeds will suffice, RCA DaSpan can also 


be supplied for use on telegraph lines. DaSpan, 
whether by telephone or telegraph lines, has 
The world leader in electronic communications, built-in accuracy control features necessary to 
RCA, has engineered a long-sought step forward the data processing operation. 

in EDP-oriented, high-speed communications. 
New DaSpan transmits and receives digital 
information over telephone lines... providing 
truly integrated data automation, even when 
coast-to-coast distances separate your computer 
location from your warehouses, factories or 
sales offices. 


control and better customer service. 


DaSpan is the ideal solution to the problem of 
scattered facilities, to management’s need for 
up-to-the-minute facts and to coordinating mul- 
tiple EDP installations at low cost. In fact, 
wherever industry depends for its future on 
better control, on improved customer service and 
on last-minute information from every part of an 


Because telephone lines are employed, on a toll- operation, RCA DaSpan will open new avenues 
call or lease basis, DaSpan can serve all your to profits and smoother functioning. 
yy —~ For information, write: 


la, RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
\ = 7 ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING DIVISION e CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
Tmk(s) ® 
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management considerations. Among 
these factors are the high loss ratios 
due in part to uncontrollable ele- 
ments such as the high awards to 
claimants by juries, increase in re- 
pair costs of vehicles by virtue of the 
combination of increased wages of 
mechanics, increased costs of ma- 
terials and the trend of 
automobile manufacture that has re- 


current 


sulted in relatively minor apparent 
damage requiring extremely costly 
replacements rather than inexpen- 
sive spot repairs. The increasing 
number of severe wind storms has 


added a very considerable burden. 


increased Losses 


On our highways both the number 
of cars and their speed has greatly 
risen, and with the increase in num- 
follows that there 
will be the same percentage of inept 
drivers. With the increase in speed, 


ber of cars, it 


this class of driver actually grows 
percentage-wise, adding a new group 
contributors to the 
carnage by reason of deficiencies of 


who become 
vision or reaction speed which were 
not as vital factors at lower high- 
way speeds. The great number of 
trucks that now uses our highways 
has greatly contributed to the dam- 
ages, injuries and deaths that are 
reflected in the results of insurance 
companies’ operations. Much sense 
and much nonsense have been writ- 
ten on this subject. In addition to 
what is proven by cold statistics, it 
follows, while many years ago the 
average driver of the over-the-road 
carriers was among the very good 
drivers, that as the number of trucks 
increases it is obvious that there are 
not enough drivers with the particu- 
lar qualifications for that kind of 
driving. For there to be, the per- 
centage of men reaching driving age 
today as compared to those of driv- 
ing age ten years ago, would have 
had to increase in proportion to the 
increase during the ten year period 
in number of trucks using the high- 
ways. I am harping on this just a 
little bit, as there has been so much 
pure nonsense spoken and written 
which is so irrefutably contradicted 
by insurance statistics. These among 
many other factors have tended to 
increase loss payments. 
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Historically, rates fall behind and 
it is only recently that in some areas 
rates have been increased so that 
there may be a reasonable anticipa- 
tion of an underwriting profit. Un- 
fortunately, certain new theories 
have entered into the underwriting 
picture that will, in 
nullify reason for optimism. I am, 
of course, expressing my own opin- 


some lines, 


ion only, There are strong and valid 
arguments in favor of these innova- 
tions, and as an individual | can 
agree with their merit, but I deplore 
their timing. 

Largely because of the unfavor- 
able underwriting experience over 
the past years in most lines, manage- 
ment has become deeply concerned 
with the operating expense ratio as 
being virtually the only avenue open 
wherein savings could be attained 
by reducing those expenditures that 
are under the complete control of 
Unfortunately, the 
roof had to fall in on many manage- 


the company. 


ments before they became aware of 
the fact that, regardless of how much 
money their organizations had been 
making as a result of their opera- 
tions, they should also have made 
very sure that operations were being 
conducted in an efficient, practical 
and economical manner. One can- 
not avoid the feeling that the em- 
phasis placed on economy in opera- 
tions was very, very late. It should 
have been done long since with the 
result when the unfavorable under- 
writing experience developed, many 
companies would have been in a 
better position to ride out the storm. 


Could it be Lower? 


What I am emphasizing at the 
moment was pointed up to me most 
emphatically not too many months 
ago. I was sitting with the president 
of a very fine, very successful com- 
pany. We were discussing his com- 
pany’s expense ratio and his com- 
ment was, “But our ratio is lower 
than the average of the industry.” 
He was not inclined to question 
something apparently good, as he 
had many, many other things of 
important nature on his mind and 
his responsibilities were heavy. I 
did say to him, however, “Yes, it is 
low, but could it not be lower ?” We 
talked more and agreed that his 
company’s problems did not exactly 


parallel the problems of many of the 
companies whose results were used 
in the compilation of the average. 

The upshot of the conversation 
was that he asked a few questions 
of his staff and found that evervone 
else shared the complacency and had 
not recognized the potential for re- 
duction of expenditures immediately 
apparent, if only by virtue of the 
fact it was agreed that practices that 
were satisfactory and in use in the 
days of very small volume had |een 
perpetuated and had probably be- 


come cumbersome and outdated. In 
other words, whenever you are able 
to say to yourself the pict: is 


good, can you with complete con- 
fidence say it cannot be better 


Good Timing 


Part of 
apathy 


what could be called 
toward doing something 
about the expense ratio understand- 
ably stemmed partially from the ex- 
cellent investment results. Many of 
us know of companies which stayed 
afloat in certain years only because 
of investment income and _ profits. 
There can be no denying that this 
was a most fortunate circumstance 
and the timing was excellent. \Man- 
agement became enamoured of this 
relative of Dame Fortune who came 
to live with them at the most op- 
portune time, and they became so 
bemused with her virtues that all 
of the members of the underwriting 
family by gradual process became 
stepchildren. There certainly ap- 
pears no reason to infer that this 
high level of investment income and 
profits will gradually diminish, but 
we know that many able, intelligent, 
and knowing men felt equally con- 
fident before Black Friday. The 
possibility will be dismissed by many 
as not too important; it is human 
nature, or human frailty rather, to 
dislike contemplation of the unpleas- 
ant, but the fact remains that under- 
writing was neglected, and the un- 
happy results are apparent in the 
recorded results of operations. 
There are those that say that un- 
derwriting was not neglected in their 
company and that is very true im 
many companies both large and 
small. But if it was not generally 
neglected, it must be explained why 
there was a proven need, and so 
much opportunity, for the selective 
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underwriting that has come so dom- 


inantl,y on the scene in the past few 
years. It costs money to cancel busi- 
ness. costs money to reject re- 


newals on business, because money 
spent jor the original acquisition of 
that ! gone. It 
that if the business is being cancelled 


follows 


isiness 1s 


on the basis of poor loss experience, 
the cost of lack of proper regard for 


the basic or fundamental operation 
of an insurance company, under- 
writing, has been costly indeed. 


At this point one might be asking, 
“what has all this to do with expense 
or the reduction of operating 
expenses?” You will agree with me 
that a dollar spent on the production 
of unprofitable however 


control 


business, 


efficiently the processing of that 
business is conducted, is a dollar 
wasted. Therefore, the first con- 


sideration in evaluating the outgoing 
dollar is whether or not it is being 
spent to produce or process business 
which it may reasonably be pre- 
sumed will result in a profit. In 
respect of processing cost, cancella- 
tion of business written is additional 
non-productive expense. 


Production and Processing 


We come now to consideration of 
the costs of the pre duction of busi- 
ness and of the processing of that 
business. Upon many of these points 
we can content ourselves with touch- 
ing briefly, as the possibilities have 
been thoroughly investigated. In- 
cluded in items of this nature would 
be the cost of policy supplies. In 
some instances, a company will have 
its own printing department and a 
staff qualified to design and lay out 
the necessary forms. Such a com- 
pany would have adequate storage 
space and a staff to regulate and 
exercise proper control over inven- 
tory, shipment of forms to branch 
or service offices and to agents, and 
to maintain the the 
desirable control of bulk supplies 
in the hands of the policy writing 


necessary or 


entities, For other companies it may 
be more practical to have policy 
supplies in the hands of and dis- 
pensed by one of the nationally 
known companies engaging in such 
service to insurance companies. For 
certain companies there are obvious 
advantages in such a system. One 
(Contin 


ed on page 48) 
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A new word, which means more than automation, 
for it is the custom-fitted application of today’s finest 
automation equipment to your particular needs... 


This announcement is a culmination of Friden’s years in integrated data 
processing. Friden’s assumption of responsibility for the most important 
phase of automation—its practical application. 

The first step to PractiMation is a critical analysis of your office. Second, 
an outline of objectives for increasing its efficiency (without personnel 
changes). Then, consult your Friden man. He is an expert, and has solved 
a good many problems like yours. His help can be invaluable 

Next, you need equipment that can be used by your present employees 
without special training; equipment which is sanely priced, easy to install. 
And, above all, equipment which is expansible with your business. 


Here are some good examples: 

A. Friden SBT Calculator—the famous 
“Thinking Machine of American Business.” 
Touch-one-key simplicity. Performs more 
steps in figure-work without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculating machine 
ever developed. 

B. Friden COMPUTYPER® (Model CTS) 
produces a complete invoice in one operation 
with virtually no operator intervention. 
Reads alpha-numeric data from tape, edge- 
punched cards, or tab cards; accepts variable 
data through typewriter keyboard. Machine 
also punches i a: data in tape or cards 





for statistical reports. The Computyper and 
any good typist make up an entire billing 
department. 

C. Friden ADD-PUNCH® (Model APT) —A 
Data Processing machine, the APT produces 
a printed tape, and a punched tape for sub- 
sequent processing. 

These are just three. Friden’s full line of adding 
machines, calculators, accounting machines, 
mail room equipment, and ‘“‘Tape Talk’? IDP 
equipment can fully automate your office. Call 
your Friden man today, or write directly to 
Friden, Inc. ® 


©) 1960 FRIDEN, INC. 


FRIDEN, INC., SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA® SALES, INSTRUCTION AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT U.S. AND WORLD. 
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Functional Cost Accounting 


RALPH A. BEEBEE, JR. 


Midwest Research Institute 


IE USE OF COST ACCOUNTING 1n 
sk insurance and other serv- 
ice-type industries is now a reality. 
Through the use of work-sampling 
techniques, it is possible to measure 
accurately the effort an organization 
spends performing a specific opera 
tion. This is most important to the 
insurance industry which, unlike the 
manufacturing industries, does not 
complete a given operation in a spe 
cific department or measurable lo 
cation. 

The impact of a formal cost sys- 
tem upon the insurance industry 
may well be tremendous, The abil- 
ity to cost the various operating 
procedures and evaluate cost-wise 
the results of particular managerial 
decisions on a more 


reliable basis 


may eventually save the industry 
thousands of dollars annually. 

It is my purpose to present such 
a cost system which is now out of 
the theoretical stage and is currently 
being used daily. I plan to discuss 
the theory upon which the system is 
based, explain the techniques used, 
show an example of the basis for 
the cost buildup, and touch on some 
of the additional managerial tools the 
system provides in addition to the 
cost data. 


Functional System 


Two years ago Midwest Research 
Institute contracted with seven Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield Plans to develop 
a functional cost accounting system. 
By functional cost accounting, | 
mean a cost system which will deter- 
mine the costs of performing the 
purposes of the organization. Be- 
fore describing the organization and 
set-up of the cost system, I would 
like to give you a little background. 


12 


In 1955, I had the opportunity to 
conduct a systems analysis of one 
of the Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans. 
During the course of this analysis | 
was impressed by the simplicity of 
work done on specific operations 
and the large volume of such work 
handled. By this I mean that while 
clerk had many duties, the 
work was batched in large volumes 
and the batch 
identical 


each 


work on each was 


Measure Time 


When we started developing the 
functional cost accounting 
belief that the 
time of an 
could be reliably 


system, 
it was my average 
processing operation 
measured within a 
short period of time. 
this, I believed that the functional 
cost system could be based on work 
sampling techniques that would pro- 
vide a [ 


Because of 


functional measurement of 
cost. 

Naturally the first step, defining 
the cost 
and 


was the longest 


three 


system, 
hardest. The 
or purposes to be 


functions 
accounted for 
were maintenance of 
membership, and case handling. In 


the vernacular these can be 


acquisition, 


referred 
to as “getting new business,” “‘keep- 
ing what you've got,” and 
their 


“paving 
claims.” 

It was then necessary to identify 
specific operations which must be 
performed in order to fulfill each 
function, For example, it is neces- 
for the enrollment staff to sell 
to the new members. It is also neces- 
sary for the public relations staff to 
back up this sales effort with adver- 
tising and promotional material. As 
soon as the application is received it 
is necessary 


sary 


to determine whether 
this new member is eligible for the 
coverage requested. Once this has 
been determined, it is then necessary 


to prepare the necessary fornis for 
internal control and for evidence of 
a contract between the plan aiid the 


new member. Finally, certain statis- 
tical and accounting reports are pre- 
pared on the acquisition effort. As 


you will notice, separate costs are 
determined for group and non 
members. 


“Troup 
Maintenance of membership is 
split between group and non-group 
and consists of billing, dues proc- 
essing, membership changes, leit- 
employee conversions (which are 
group members that the plan tries 
to get on direct pay), promotion 
(which includes the effort of the 
enrollment and the public relations 
departments in retention of mem- 
bers), and finally, certain statistical 
The 
handling function is split between 
Blue and Blue Shield. The 
Blue Cross case handling is further 
broken down into regular, bank and 
out-patient claims, and Blue Shield 
is broken 


and accounting reports. case 


Cross 


down between regular 


and Medicare claims. 


Determine Effort 


Having once determined, specifi- 
cally, what was to be accounted for 
it was then necessary to develop the 
techniques to measure the extent of 
effort the plans spend on each of the 
accountable operations. As it has 
been pointed out, the majority of 
the work performed on these opera- 
tions is done in large volume and 1s 
very repetitious. Because this phe- 
nomenon exists, it was believed that 
work sampling techniques could be 
used to measure the extent of the 
effort each employee spends on each 
Work 


pling techniques were set up at each 


accountable operation. sam- 


of the seven participating plans to 
determine the feasibility of such 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Plain talk about machine dictation: 
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“OKAY, a dictating machine sounds 
like a great idea... but which one?” 


Witn so many makes and types of equipment 
on the market, it’s not hard to get confused. 
A smart move is to look over Edison Voice- 


writer’s complete line of quality machines— He 
there’s one that’s ideal for each particular 





For your executives and “‘volume” 
correspondents . . . Voicewriter! 
The Voicewriter offers every convenience for 
the busy executive or correspondent. Lets them 
“talk away” their work just by taking the 
mike. The Edison Voicewriter Diamond Disc 
is easy to handle—easy to transcribe from. 


Mail coupon today for details on the 
Voicewriter equipment to match all your 
dictation needs. No obligation, of course. 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries. 
McGraw-Edison Company, West Orange, N.J. 
In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont. 


Edison Voicewriter : 


For your “occasional” correspondents 
. .. Televoice! 
Televoice is ideal for companies where many 
individuals require dictating facilities. Con- 
nects each one to a central transcribing point 
through a handy dictating phone. Work gets 
out faster, more economically. 


Name 


To: Edison Voicewriter, Dept. BI-3 

West Orange, New Jersey 

Okay, I’m interested! What do you think Voicewriter 
can do for me and my organization? 


dictation requirement in your organization. 

Best of all—with Edison Voicewriter, you 
deal with a single nation-wide service staff 
. One with over 70 years’ experience in 
business dictation! 


For your man on the go 
. . . Midgetape! 
You can use the palm size Midgetape recorder 
for so many jobs! In claims work . . . for verbal 
note taking on the spot . . . as a sales train- 
ing tool! Battery operated, weighs only 3 Ibs. 
Completely portable. Use it anywhere! 
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Cost Accounting—from page 42 


methods of measurement and the 
reliability of the results obtained. 
Fortunately, the validity of this tech- 
nique was proven. 

were tabulated of time 
studies made in the case department 
at one of the plants, and covering the 
period from August 11 to August 13. 
In setting up these time studies, it 
was necessary to interview the su- 


Results 


pervisors of all clerical groups and, 
the individual 
During the interview the 
description of the work performed 


in some instances, 


clerks. 


in its general sequence was obtained 
so that the time studies could be set 
up whereby the clerk, in her work 
sequence, could record the time she 
started on a particular duty, the 
time she finished, and the volume 
she processed during this period. In 
addition to determining the duties 
performed, it was also necessary to 
ascertain to which accountable oper- 
ation these duties should be charged. 
Consistency verified of the 
average processing times, not only 
between the clerks, but also between 
days. 


was 


Factors considered were the 
time in the number of 
pieces processed, and the average 
processing time. Primarily, we are 
only interested in the average proc- 


minutes, 


essing time. 
Certain time measurements 
peared to be out of line. 
cally, the 


average processing 


ap- 
Specifi- 
clerk’s 

Blue 
Cross out-patient claims for August 
12th was nearly double that of the 
llth and 13th. Also, the extended 
benefit unit clerk’s processing of 
Blue Shield benefits on August 11th 
was exceedingly high. Under this 
system such a discrepancy is im- 


account 
time on 


S] ecial 


mediately apparent so that the su- 
pervisor can determine the reason 
for its happening and take the neces- 


sary steps to correct it. In this 
manner error elimination is built 
into the cost system. 
Forms for Employees 
We made out a form for each 


employee, on which we entered the 
duties performed, the functions, and 
the operations to which they were 
to be charged. Underneath this ap- 
peared the five different ways an 
employee’s time may be charged 


+t 


to an accountable operation. In 
many instances all of an employee's 
time will be charged to one opera- 
tion. Other employees may have 
a portion of their time measured 
and the remainder charged entirely 
to the specific operation. In some 
cases, it is necessary to prorate all 
or a portion of their time to several 
operations and here we would spe- 
cify the basis of the proration. Most 
employee's time is measured by work 
sampling, and we _ indicate the 
method used, the distribution and 
the volume source; whether it is to 
be kept by the employee or from 
some other record. Finally, a daily 
record of hours may be required in 
those cases when certain duties are 
only performed during a short, spe- 
cified period each month. 


Time Study 


On the time record kept by the 
employees, each of the empfoyee’s 
duties that is to be measured is listed. 
The employee will then enter the 
time that he starts on this duty, the 
time that he finished and the num- 
ber that he processed. Later the 
elapsed time is calculated, divided 
by the number processed to deter- 
mine the average time it takes to 
perform the duty once. A column 
for batch number was included so 
that if the employee performed this 
duty more than once each day, space 
would be provided for the additional 
measurements. A separate time 
sheet was kept for each day during 
the testing period. 

At the end of the day, the time 
studies were analyzed and compared 
with the preceding day’s studies. In 
the majority of the plans, it was 
found that within a three-day pe- 
riod a reliable processing time could 
rare instances, 
especially where the volume of work 
was low, it was necessary to extend 
the testing period to five working 
days. Once a reliable average proc- 
essing time is established and the 
volume processed during the month 
is available, it is then possible to 
determine the length of time spent 
on each operation. 

Lists were compiled of the duties 
performed by each clerk or group 
of clerks, the average processing 
time for performing each of these 
of membership on the basis of tallies 


be determined. In 


duties, and the extension of the 
average processing time multiplied 
by the monthly volume handled, 
This is recorded under the ap- 
propriate accountable operation and 
accumulated for section total. The 
minutes spent on each operation by 
the section are then converted to a 
percentage of the total time ac- 
counted for. These percentages are 
then applied to the total man-months 
available in each section and charged 


to the appropriate operation. The 
reason for this is that the time 
studies do not account for all «f the 
individual clerk’s time. The re:nain- 
ing unaccountable time is then 


spread to the accountable operations 
on the basis of the section’s account- 
able time. The secretaries’, assistant 
managers’ and the manager's time is 
spread to the operations on the basis 
of the section’s or department's ac- 
countable time. In this manner, if 
more man-months are being spent 
on one operation as compared to 
another, then more of the supervi- 
sion time is charged to this operation 
than to the other. This is necessary, 
as any other distribution could ma- 
terially distort the relationship be- 
tween operations within a depart- 
ment. This distribution is the nub 
of the cost system. The total man- 
months for each department will 
then be used to distribute salaries to 
the accountable operations. At most 
of the plans the salary expense ac- 
counted for nearly 70% of the total 
operating expense incurred 
month, 


each 


Other Expenses 


In addition to salaries the follow- 
ing expense accounts will also be 
distributed on the man- 
months; legal retainer fees, furni- 
ture and equipment, office supplies, 
newspapers, books and _ periodicals, 
telephone and telegraph, employee 
relations and welfare, repairs and 
maintenance, and real estate taxes. 
Other expense categories can be 
charged directly to an accountable 
operation. These include legal claim 
expense, dues and subscriptions, col- 
lections and exchange, and auditing, 
actuarial, and consulting expense. 


basis of 


All enrollment expense is distri- 


buted to acquisition and maintenance 
(Continued on page 54 
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“Our Cational System 
saves us*4,000 a year... 


returns 56% annually on investment!” 


—The Luddington Corporation, Orange, New Jersey 


“Our National System has placed 
our bookkeeping on a most accurate 
basis — giving us tighter, more effi- 
cient record control,” writes E. A. 
Hillmuth, President of The Lud- 
dington Corporation. “Invoices and 
monthly accounts are completed 
promptly, and released without the 
delays inherent in our old method. 

“The installation of our National 
System has helped us grow and in- 
crease our earnings at a time when 
our accounting costs were being sub- 


stantially reduced. The effect of pro- 
viding clear, up-to-date records for 
our customers has appreciably re- 
duced our accounts receivable. 
‘The efficient operation of our 
National System saves us $4000 a 
year...returns 56% annually on 


investment.” fr ‘ 
A.A. €. thitnth & 


President of 
The Luddington Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM handles complex records in this 
progressive insurance agency with speed and efficiency. 


E. A. HILLMUTH, PRESIDENT of 
The Luddington Corporation. 
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Your business, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular year- 
ly profit. National’s world-wide service 
organization will protect this profit. 
Ask us about the National Mainte- 
nance Plan. (See the yellow gpm, 
pages of your phone book.) /> 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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precision engineered to pay off 
right here 
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OYAL ELECTRIC 


... right where the type bar touches 
the paper. That’s where this new 
Royal Electric pays off. 

It pays you with writing so fine it 
looks cleanly, clearly different from 
the work of other electric typewriters. 

For the brand new parts of this 
machine make possible: (1) a more 
clearly etched letter than ever; (2) a 
more uniform inking than ever; (3) a 
more accurate positioning of words 
and letters than ever. 

The result is better writing than 
ever. And easier writing, too. Because 
this typewriter takes that electricity 
out of the wire and makes it do more to 
make the secretary’s work easier than 
any typewriter ever did before. Big, 
solid feel. And yet the lightest, youngest 
action your fingers ever felt. 


Call your Royal Representative. 


RUYA) 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


THE TYPEWRITER ELECTRICITY HAS BEEN WAITING FOR 












Operations Economy—from page 4! 


of the less obvious advantages is 
that the 
company in the event of obsolescence 


there is less expense to 
of policies, endorsements or other 
forms, 

A question that must be resolved 
by a study of the company’s partic- 
ular whether or not 
write policies or 


situation is 
agents should 
whether the policies should be writ- 
ten in the company’s office. A solu- 
tion of this is ofttimes tied in with 
the relations between company and 
agent commissionwise. 

In companies having branch and 
service offices, studies must be made 
to determine what work can be done 
economically in the field offices and 
care taken that there is no avoidable 
duplication of work in the field of- 
fices and the home office. 

The allocation of work 
the company and the general agent 


between 


must be carefully determined as in 
such relationships the profit margin 
is normally narrow under the most 
efficient methods. 

It should be included in 
thinking that the matter of a dupli- 
cation of work in the processing of 


your 


losses between field, general agency 
and home office merits close study, 
as under many companies’ systems 


considerable has 


duplication oc- 
curred. 
Need for Controls 
In recent years, there has been 
an increasing tendency to retain 


paid loss files up to an agreed dollar 
maximum in the field 
reduce home office participation in 
the settling of such losses and claims 


offices and 


virtually to the accounting and sta- 
tistical recording and control. In 
many instances, no copies of branch 
office daily reports are sent to the 
inherent in 
these devices are obvious but it fol- 


home office. Savings 
lows that the need for well-designed 
and maintained 
must be recognized and provisions 
made for proper supervision, 


internal control 


The matter of commissions, one of 
the major elements of underwriting 
COMMS, in respect of rates, is outside 
the purview of our discussions. In 
any @ase,;commission rates are re- 
ceiving the consideration of the /pest 
minds in the industry. However, it 


18 


must not be overlooked that com- 
missions paid on unprofitable busi- 
element of 
cost that can be held to a minimum 
by good underwriting. 

Branch office methods and pro- 
cedures should be established and 
set forth in a manual prepared in 
the home office so that there will be 
uniformity in the conduct of branch 
office operations and that avoidable 
duplications of operations in home 
office and field offices is eliminated. 
Branch office conformity with man- 
ual provisions should be reviewed 
periodically, supplemented by a re- 


ness represent another 


view by public accountants to obtain 
the advantage of their recommen- 
for 
should the volume of work produced 
by the field office increase to the 
point that originally designed pro- 
cedures are no longer the most effi- 
cient. In this respect, it is well to 
set up a schedule of examination of 
the field office so that perhaps not 
more than a year would elapse be- 
examination of a par- 
ticular branch by the internal audi- 
tors and each branch 
subjected to the independent review 
within an agreed-upon span of years. 

In any discussion of field costs, 
we should not pass over an analysis 
of the contribution made by field 
men or special agents and the cost 
to the company of their efforts. In 
the early days when communica- 
tions and transportation were poor, 
the field representative was, in ef- 
fect, the company in his particular 
area; he was called on to do many 
things that nowadays are more effi- 
ciently performed in pertinent de- 
partments in the office. In 
many companies, however, even to- 
day, field men are called upon to do 
a very considerable amount of work 
that could be more efficiently per- 
formed in the home office. And, on 
the other hand, the performance of 
that work prevents the field man 
from devoting his full time to his 
that is, the 
proper servicing and direct super- 
vision of the agency plant to the end 
that the individual agent’s produc- 
tion will be increased, refined, and 
represent profitable business for the 
company. 


dations procedure revisions 


tween each 


would be 


home 


real reason for being: 


The field men, or special agents, of 
some companies are given consider- 
able authority and responsibility in 


respect of adjustment and _ process- 
ing of losses. It would be difficult in 
the extreme to convince many of the 
good minds in the industry that con- 
trol of losses and the production of 
business by a field man should go 
hand in hand. In parallel, it has 
been generally agreed that to vest 
unsupervised responsibility in the 
agent for the settlement of losses has 
ofttimes led to leniency, if we are to 
use a mild word, in the settlement 
of losses in the interest of production 
of or retention of business. in cap- 
sule, I believe that field men should 
be relieved from every possible duty 
that could interfere with their devot- 
ing full time to the servicing and 
supervision of the companies’ 
ducing plant. 


pri )- 


The Collection Picture 


This, of course, would include the 
requirement that they have knowl- 
edge of the agents’ financial condi- 
tion and are supplied with iniorma- 
tion as to delinquent balances so 
that they may press for their collec- 
tion. However, the field men should 
not be brought into the collection 
picture unless the accounts are de- 
linquent or there are other unusual 
circumstances. 

We enter now the home office and, 
of course, the field here for the 
development of methods and pro- 
cedures that will provide the maxi- 
mum of internal control, the ultimate 
in efficient operation and _ the ir- 
reducible minimum of expense is 
probably greater than in any of the 
areas that we previously 
touched on. 

During the year just past, in sev- 
eral areas in the east and southeast, 
the subject of the possibility of a 
number of companies pooling their 
machine accounting and _ statistical 
work to make practical the acquisi- 
tion of one of the electronic data 
processing systems has come up in 
discussions. | think this is a ver) 
heartening demonstration of the 
broadening of the thinking along 
these lines. 


have 


There was a time when each com- 
pany gave the impression that the) 
felt that their ways of operating 
were known only to themselves and 
their secrets should be jealously 
guarded, with the result that such 
suggested cooperation would have 
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. © on viewed with much alarm. The is injured ; if the agent handles his the industry. The fortunes of each 
It in electronic data processing systems new business and renewals in a_ are intertwined ; integrity, efficiency, 
f the have much to offer, in the swift and manner to result in excessive can- industry and economy are of prime 
pr efficien! processing of data and other cellations, the company is injured ; necessity in each for the ultimate 
n of valuab! : management tools that can if the company processes its business good of all, 
is be provided. loo many companies uneconomically, rates must be higher Practical economy in operations 
re with insufficient item volume have and commissions lower and if the re- is a most desirable goal. There is 
vest been and are hungrily eyeing this insurance negotiates agreements that no economy in a_hit-or-miss ap- 
the new equipment. Individually, they have the company working to an proach, Management must take the 
she could | robably not afford the instal- inordinate degree for the reinsurer, initiative and no steps should be 
a ‘. lation : collectively, it would come he helps to kill the goose that lays taken until the broad picture has 
ment within their reach. The possibilities the golden eggs for his segment of Sicntticiiad dois Seana Wh 
ctioe inherenit in such a plan should be ces 
cap- ona pe in the — areas 
where it would appear such an in- 2 
a stallation would be practicable. KEY INVESTMENT CONSIDERATIONS: 
levot. On this oo — go on The MAN é pe 
; and and on but I believe the major pur- 22s] 
pro- pose * a — such as gh ‘a The CHAIR that holds the man who does the work ia 
rovoke thought, not to du the ; \ 
ies Among other subjects, we The GIRL behind the man 
could speak of reinsurance, reinsur- 
ance programs can be expensive, as 
le the can be the lack of reinsurance. Cer- 
aa tain types of reinsurance entail proc- 
aan essing costs in excess of the costs Cou, , 
osu that would be incurred in accounting f | 
; for an equally protective agreement. 
an Certain types of reinsurance can i \ 
hould result in passing on an unnecessary 
oni amount of profitable business with 
<i the result that a type of cost is 
eal incurred that might have been pre- 
vented, cost in the sense of dissipa- 
oan tion of that which might have been 
a tle profitably retained. Again we have 
| on the responsibility of management, 
> carefully to supervise the reinsur- 
tiene ance programs. Too, it is the respon- 
no sibility of the reinsurer to advise and 
nee Si counsel the ceding company, and 
of generally, they do this well, but Get d 1 ffici 
ee company management must still ac- : e ay-iong elliciency és 
cept the final responsibility for the with the NEW CRITERION by 
_— consummated agreement. 
theast, To digress a moment, this seems IDS LAW TRY = ==}. ) EX 
» of a an excellent opportunity to point 
s their to the theory of service on which SPECIALISTS IN SEATING AND SEATING ONLY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
tistical the insurance industry is built and : ; 
cquisi- the theory that has made it strong. Model baged pear ae dee ee tee 
c data The assured is serviced by the agent ; ance piece of furniture that these people use is 
up in the agent by the company; the com- their chair. Other furniture holds the work 
a very pany by the reinsurer. For the di- ... the chair holds the worker. His alertness 
the Jt writing company, of cours, the re aay gt eee ape a 
along 7 Of service is company to assured. for top accomplishment than the new Harter 
But it must always be service, part- Criterion. Invest in Harter Chairs for pro- 
h com- nership and the sharing of each Model ductivity dividends! 
at they other’s fortunes. If any one of the es) ie. \ Se es Fe he 
erating entities takes unfair advantage of Get free full color literature by return mail. Just clip this : 
‘es and the other, all suffer. Does this bear CRITERION: by definition, a standard ] scien iecnidasa aids e anneenacneaeal 
alously ona discussion of costs? I think Sactee ie Game © oe ti HARTER CORPORATION 
it such so. If the assured underinsures or ee oat re suits daac meena mee. Ontario 
d have ee ee ee ee eT kuceatenbtinbiinninagnte Dorevagaetatalnaampadaereaareneden 
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DATA PROCESSING IN OMAE A 


V. J. SKUTT 
President 
Mutual of Omaha 
N. MURRAY LONGWORTH 
President 
United of Omaha 


HUGE ELECTRONIC computer, 
Aco maintains an up-to-date 
inventory of millions of insurance 
records on just eighty-nine rolls of 
magnetic tape, slashes the time our 
companies need for essential proce- 
Typically, the printing of 
500,000 premium notices has been 
reduced 


dures. 


from forty-five days to 


thirty-six hours. Performance such 
as this enables our firms to continue 
their rapid growth more efficiently, 
effectively and than 
ever before possible. In addition, the 


economically 


computer has improved our service 
to each customer despite this growth. 
And, we are spared most of the in- 
ternal personnel headaches usually 
associated with business expansion. 


Large Companies 


Our firms, the Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Association and 
the United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, operate out of the same 
building and facilities here in Omaha, 
Nebraska. Mutual of Omaha is the 
largest organization of its kind in 
the world. United of Omaha ranks 
among the top 4% of all life insur- 
ance companies. 

As a result of our fast expansion 
to considerable size, three problems 
recently loomed larger and larger. 
They were: 


1. Space—a four-story home office 
building constructed in 1940 
too small by 1945. So, a nine-story 
addition was built. By 1956, these 
two were inadequate and another 
addition, fourteen stories high, was 
constructed. 

2. Workers—we had a replacement 
average of 100 a month. To hire this 
many, we had to interview 400 to 
500 a month. With other industry 
moving into Omaha, we were faced 


was 


50 


with the fact that there soon wouldn't 
be enough 
available for the expansion we antic- 
ipated. 

3. Statistics—as our companies 
the value to us of detailed 
statistics grew even faster, partic- 
ularly in the accident and health 
field. But, unfortunately, the avail- 
ability of these statistics decreased. 


good clerical workers 


grew, 


They were just too expensive to 
compile. 


However, each of these problems 
has now been solved to our complete 
satisfaction, and a host of other bene- 
fits realized, through the installation 
of our computer—an IBM 705 Elec- 
tronic Data Processing System. Put 
into operation in June 1957, it was 
the first 705 utilized by an accident 
and health company, and the third in 
the life insurance field. 

The basis of this computer's great 
value to us is that by doing a tre- 
mendous amount of work in a brief 
space of time it increases our effi- 
For example, during the 
forty-five days it took to print 500,- 
000 premium notices with punched 
cards and address plates, there would 
be some 70,000 changes. 


ciency. 


This, in 
turn, meant 70,000 reruns which was 


N. MURRAY LONGWORTH 





wasteful and produced a rtain 
amount of mismailing and other 
errors. 

Now, of course, we can rin all 
500,000 premium notices in just 
thirty-six hours, using one the 
computer printers with a speed of 
five hundred lines a minute. Changes 
during this time are negligible and 
errors are virtually nil. 

Space-Saver 

The eighty-nine rolls of tape which 

contain our millions of healt!: and 


accident policy records are housed in 
five shelves of an open file not over 
five feet wide. But, if these san 


rec- 
ords were put into punched cards 
and address plates, as they use to be, 
an entire floor in this building would 


be required for them and the per- 
sonnel, desks, chairs, ete. necessary 
to handle them. 

From these taped records, which 
the computer updates each month, 
we quickly and inexpensively com- 


pile many statistics never before 
available. 
For example, we can_ establish 


mortality figures on our accident and 
health for the first 
time. unbelievable 


policvowners 
Working at 
speed, the computer accumulates and 
resummarizes the various types of 
policy. It 
checks hospital costs against  pre- 


coverage in each also 
miums, compares, and decides what 
is out of line. 

Using this type of information, we 
establish better 
more efficient policies, and give each 


can rates, design 
customer what he needs most at the 
best possible price. Statistical anal- 
yses like this have even enabled us 
to provide additional benefits to our 
policvowners. Yet, thanks to the fig- 
ures we have, we know that this is 
sound business. 
work involved. 

Our electronics division also sup- 
plies detailed reports on short notice 
with a minimum of effort. About 
twenty of these are computed each 

(Continued on pege 52) 


There is no guess- 
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yet not one 


. ree, 
of them waits over iti 
24 hours to have 
documents recorded! saa =. 
i Hyco SS eet tea 
ap an ATE mH 

With a work load of 300 documents per day, Monroe Monroe County also uses its Photostat Continuous 
County manages to provide 24-hour recording service Recorders to copy index books—permitting safe storage 
to the public. of the original index. Copying costs were cut from $1900 
How? This large county uses two Photostat® Contin- for hand-copying to about $125 today—a $1775 saving! 
uous Recorders. These fully automated photocopiers For permanence and exacting detail, County Clerk 
save up to three hours per day over previous methods, James L. Wiles and Deputy Power selected Photostat 
according to Deputy County Clerk Kenneth T. Power. Photographic Paper after comparison tests with other 
“They do everything but think,”’ he says. “All the papers. Combined with Photostat Equipment, Photostat 
operator does is position the document and push a but- Paper assures consistent copies at a constant exposure 
ton. Minutes later, he gets dry, collated photocopies, time and transcribes a wide range of colors successfully 
ready for trimming.” —so important in copying seals, stamps, and signatures. 


What’s your photocopying problem? 


We'll be glad to help you work out solutions for your ods for all kinds of businesses. Drop us a line if you’d 
own paperwork problems. Our technical representatives like a man to call—or fill out the coupon for informative 
are specialists in planning the best photocopying meth- bulletins. 





Photocopying Equipment: Choose from Microfilming Equipment: We supply and Paper, Microfilm and Supplies. You can 

a broad line of models. We supply equip- service complete micro- and miniature- depend on getting the paper, film, and 

ment for any photocopying purpose. film equipment in all sizes and types. chemicals you need, in the quantities 

Also available—cameras, viewers, pro- you want and at just the right time, 

jectors, printers, and a complete line of when you standardize on Photostat. Con- 

accessories. stant research and development pro- 
grams assure you products that keep up 
with your changing needs. 
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Recheeter 3, Now York PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 

Dept. BLI7-1, Rochester 3, N. Y. 

A subsidiary of Itek Corporation. 


| 

| 

A suBSIDIARY OF Itek coRPORATION 
Please send details on the following: | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


PHOTOSTAT IS A TRADEMARK OF PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 





I 
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l 
I 
Photostat Corporation means all these... C] Microfilm Equipment Sales and Service Office 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


C] Photocopy Equipment C) Name of nearest Photostat 
| PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING equipment and supplies NAME.......--------oeeeeoeeeeseseeseeeeeeeeteneeneeeteneesenentees Tithe.......---.eeeeeeeeeseeeeee 
| OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies ee POS a Noe ee aan eee Te Coen Re ENS 
| PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and supplies Street | 


OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplies 


_ | ERE ae nee ee ere Zone........ ON | 
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Data Processing—tfrom page 5 


month at the request of the actuarial 


or financial departments, for ex- 
ample. 
from 


tasks the IBM 705 completes in four 


Reports like these range 
or five minutes, up to major projects. 
\n example of the latter is a sales 
training analysis which involved the 
checking of two million policies. 
This took the 705 eight to 
complete. <A report, 


though, was an analysis of the value 


hours 
more t\ pical 


of property and liability contracts for 


all agencies in Montana 


I 
pao 


twenty minutes 


Compilation Inexpensive 


Despite the tremendous and obvi 


ous value of this information, it is 
very inexpensive to compile. For 
one thing, it is a by-product of ou 
master file informatio1 lor an 
other, we have “canned” programs 


on tape and on punched cards for the 
purpose of extracting these statistics. 
When we get a request for a certain 
type of report, the 
variables i1 


ve just change 


the 


proper program. 
It took about twenty-five peopl 
: | I 


] 


three vears ago to write the 


program 
for our IBM 705 installation. But 
now we need only three progran 
mers to maintain the health and acci 


dent applications, for example. We 
have a total of eight people in our 
computer department, including two 
supervisors and six operators. 
Without going into too much de 
file 


run is set up like this: 


tail, our monthly maintenance 


Information from 40,000 


some 


source documents on new business 


and 60,000 source documents on pol 


icy changes is cut into punched cards 


IBM Card Punch 


each month. Thess 


by our operators 
cards and some 
500,000 prepunched premium pay 
ment cards are then sorted into the 
sequence of our file 
IBM 83 sorter. This arranges them 
by billing office and 


master on an 
policy number. 
These cards go into a card reader, 


and the information from them is 
transferred to magnetic tape. This is 
the input tape to the computer. The 


program is set up on the 


con puter 
and it goes to work 
Che IBM 705 counts all policies in 


force and determines their total value 


by the mont] paid to date twelve 
52 


totals). This information is printed 


The 


705 also predicts the number of pol- 


out on the console tvpew riter. 


icies that will be in force thirty days 
hence, and their value. It achieves 


accuracy within '4 of 1 per cent. 


In addition, the IBM 705 pro- 
duces a series of output tapes. The 
information on each of them is ar- 
ranged by collecting offices. The 


computer stops every time it clears 


a collecting office, so if a power fail- 
ure should occur, it wouldn't have to 
start all over again. 

These tapes include one which will 
be used to update the master file re 
cords; another used to produce sta- 


tistical reports, research and devel 
ete. ° 


are used to produce a 


opment documents, and five 


tapes which 
variety of notices and cards 


on our 


line printers and_ tape-to-card 


readers. 


otf 
hese include: 
Paid Iccounting and 
Cards the 


source of all premium 
income information. 


the 


These supply 


breakdowns used for statistical 


analyses, rate determinations, an- 


nual statements and other account- 


1 
ing purposes. About 500,000 are 
] 
i 


punched each month. 
Premium Notices and C 
500.000 of 


lection 
about these 
are printed each month on the 500- 
line-a-minute printers. The premium 
notice is mailed to the policvowner 
from the home office. The six-part 
collection material packet is a carbon 
copy of the premium notice. It is 
sent to the proper collecting office. 

Collection mailed 
the 
envelope with the collection material. 


Cards—these are 


to the collecting office in same 


There is a collection card for each 


policvowner being billed for a par 
ticular month. When the policy- 
owner pays his premium, this col- 
lection card is returned by the 
collecting office to the home office 


for 705 processing as already de- 
scribed. No manual card punching is 


necessary on premium payviments. 


Vast Potential 


Despite the tremendous volume of 
work the computer now does for us, 
it is being utilized only four hours a 
day. Thus, the potential to 
process six times our present volume 


it has 


without an increase in equipment. 
feel that well 
equipped to handle the continuing 


rapid expansion of our companies 


So, we we are 


with maximum efficiency and econ. 


omy thanks both to the 1 rvel of 
electronic equipment and the eff. 
ciency and intelligence of the per- 
sonnel who operate it. 

We believe that this growth of our 
companies is inevitable, but not just 


because our recent history 
that it is. 


ilicates 
Through research. origin- 
ality, progressiveness, and de«lication 
to the goal of giving our pol Vv own- 


ers better rates and better p«licies— 








in which our International |! \usiness 
Machines Corporation computer js 
certainly aiding us—we feel certair 
that Mutual of Omaha and l nited of 
(maha will more than contin ie their 
expansion of recent years. 

Accounting Savings—from e 3 
job has not only saved a great deal 
of time but has also provided most 


complete information on the agents’ 


rect rds 


production and district 
journals, 
The application begins eacli Mon- 


day morning, when we receive the 
weekly accounting reports fr 
of our districts. 
machines are 


} eacl 
Three accounting 
a_ half 


] 


days to complete the job. ihe re- 


used one and 
maining three and a half days of 
machine time for the three machines 
are used for the various accounting 


jobs previously mentioned. 


Easy to Learn 


The posting operation for the 
combined job is fast and simple t 
learn. First the district journal wit! 
carbon paper over it is inserted int 
the carriage of the machine. Once 
inserted the district journal 1s thet 
automatically spaced upward by the 
machine until the journal is re 
moved. Next the first agent's pro- 


duction record is inserted on_ the 


right side and the agent’s earnings 
the left side of the car- 
\lthough the two 
overlap slightly, the columns of tht 
that 
production record are used for home 


record on 
riage. rece rds 


earnings record overlap the 


office employee deductions only, at 


are not posted to during this oper 
ation. 


The operator first enters into the 


machine the previous earnings-to- 
date total, combined — tax-to-date 
total, pension-to-date total, and com- 
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bined proof balance. If the totals 
were entered correctly, “.00” prints 
ally in the first column of 
es record, and the machine 


automa 
the ear 
tabulate 
If an error was made in enter- 


to the weekly earnings col- 
umn. 


ing the total amounts, the amount of 


the err prints. The error is cor- 
rected before continuing, 

Next the amounts for weekly 
earnings, other credits, combined 


(insurance), and pen- 


are read from the account- 


tax, €.S.]).p. 
sion fund 
Gross earn- 


ing report and entered. 


ings and payroll deductions are then 


printed automatically by the ma- 
chine. 

Travel and field expenses are next 
entered, followed by health and acci- 
dent claims and death postings. The 
net remittance amount is printed 
automatically. This amount must 


agree with a net remittance amount 
previously calculated and noted by 
a clerk in the district. 

The agent's reserve credit is next 
entered. The accumulated reserve 
prints automatically. The first 
agent's earnings record and produc- 
tion record are then removed from 
the machine, and the next agent’s 
records are inserted and posted 
similarly. 

The machine automatically accu- 
mulates separate totals of the collec- 
tion on debit, collection commission, 
earnings, earnings, 
payroll deductions, and net remit- 
tance columns. The totals are 
the end of each staff. 
Totals of the columns not accumu- 


special 


gre SS 


cleared at 


lated by the machine are read from 
the previous week's distribution 
summary report and entered. 

The staff totals are posted as a 
separate machine operation to staff 
summary sheets and district sheets. 
District totals are then cleared for 
direct general ledger posting. 

The 
district journals, and staff sheets 
are housed in binders. 


agents’ production records, 


The binders 
are given to the agency vice presi- 
dent and staff weekly for their study 
of individual agent's production and 
income and expenses. 


Making the agent’s production 
record even more valuable as a 


record is that the weekly sales re- 
cord of the agent is posted by ma- 
chine on the reverse side, The sales 
record shows all types of business 
sold, lapses, revivals, and so on. 
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POWERFUL COMPUTER 


MA 
CHINEs Corporation has announced 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
the fully transistorized IBM 7080 
data 
calls the most powerful computer 


processing system, which it 


vet designed specifically for bus 
iness. 

The large -scale IBAL 7080 system 
can produce management reports 


and process payrolls, inventory con 
trol, billing and similar accounting 
jobs up to ten times faster and at a 


} 


iob cost than 


IBM 


lower 
m the 


substantially 
that p yssible 


705 svs 


tems. 


High Speed 


In developing 
tion the 


303,000 logical decisions a second. 


business informa 


] 
new system) cal make 


In an equal period of time it can 


electronically “read” or write” 
312,500 characters 
At this rate, in 
utes the ZOO can read in or 
out information 
19,530,000 
Standard & 
poration Records. 

The 7080 system is capable of 


of information. 


just over five min 
write 


equivalent to the 


words contained = in 


Poor’s six-volume Cor 


adding or subtracting 78,000. six- 
digit numbers in one second, or mul- 
tiplying 7,100 six-digit numbers in 
the same amount of time. 

New design 
the 7O80 its high 


advances that 


capacity 





Communication Storage, which 
can transfer each character of infor 
mation between tape units (input 
and output devices) and main data 
storage in. slightly over one-mil 


lionth of a second. This tremendous 
speed permits up to five tape units 
simultaneously to put in or take out 


information. 


\ main memory from which any 
of up to 160,000 characters of infor 
mation can be called into the central 
processing unit in 2.18-millionths of 
a second. 
Priority Processing, a system 
which achieves maximum efficiency 
of simultaneous reading, writing and 
processing operations, permits in 
put /output devices to automatically 
control the flow of programs 


\ 7O80 system can be purchased, 


or rented by the month. This in 
cludes the central processing unit, 
magnetic core storage, console, two 


tape control units and twelve mag 


netic tape units. 


Program Compatibility 


i high-speed access to memory 
in the 7O80 significantly contributes 
The 7080 


and I] 


to stepped-up computing. 


705 3 


is designed to accept 


machine 


programs (1.e., detailed 

instructions ) and internally process 
them ten times faster, and 705 IT] 
programs six times faster. [Even 


spec ds can be realize d when 


33 





Powerful Computer—Continued 


705 programs are modified to take 
advantage of the increased power and 
flexibility of the 7080’s new program 
instructions. 

Major 705 programs which will 
operate on the 7080 system include 
Autocoder III, input/output pack- 
age, decision making language, For- 
tran, report generator, file mainte- 
nance system, 705 processor, utility 
programs and sort and merge rou- 
tines, 

The 7080 is literally three com- 
puters in one. It has three modes of 
operation—705 I and IT, 705 III and 
7080. The operator can establish 
either 705 mode by simply pushing 
a compatibility switch on the con- 
sole. 

The solid state 7080 needs only 
fifty per cent of the air conditioning 
and power of its predecessors, and 
thirty per cent less space. These 
reductions will permit expansion of 
a solid state system within present 
facilities as requirements grow. 

The 7080 is an extremely flexible 
system. For example, it can be com- 
bined with appropriate off-line ele- 
ments of the solid state IBM 1401 
data processing such 
printing, punching and card-to-tape 
conversion equipment. 


system as 


Cost Accounting—from page 44 
The 


includes travel 
expense, branch or area office ex- 
pense, automobile purchase, depre- 
ciation, and insurance, etc. All ad- 
vertising and public relation expense, 
including salaries, is distributed to 
acquisition and maintenance of mem- 
bership on the basis of an analysis 
of the advertising invoices. 


of field representatives’ calls. 


enrollment expense 


These 
together with 
salaries, account for over 96% of 


expense accounts, 
all operating expense. 

This is the nature of the functional 
cost accounting system, the tech- 
niques used to develop it, and the 
basis of distribution for the majority 
of the expense items. The cost in- 
formation can be broken down on 
a departmental basis which will pro- 
vide the individual department man- 
agers and supervisors with an index 
as to their current operating effi- 
ciency. Some of the plans have de- 


54 


cided that in making a departmental 
analysis, to exclude those items of 
expense beyond the control of the 
department manager. In this way, 
the manager will be working only 
with those items over which he has 
some measure of control, and thus 
not distort the cost figures with 
those overhead items which his de- 
partment must Carry. 


In addition to providing manage- 
ment with cost information, this sys- 
tem also provides it with 
ditional for 
management. 


two ad- 
efficient 
The cost system can 
be used as a basis for budgeting 
which will give management many 
more control features than a strictly 
departmental budget. Certainly, it 
would be a lot more meaningful to 
management to be able to say that 
the organization is willing to pay, 
for example, $7.47 for each new ap- 
plication regardless of the number 
received than it would arbitrarily to 
allow the enrollment. department to 
spend, say, $50,000 a month. This 
would also apply to internal depart- 
ments which could be broken down 
by the various operations they per- 
form. In this way, management 
would say that the cashier’s depart- 
ment can spend so much for each 


tools more 


member’s dues processed, and so 
much for each membership change. 
Thus, as the volume of in- 
creases the budget will provide ad- 
ditional funds to allow the depart- 
ment to handle the additional 
volume, Similarly, when the volume 
decreases, the department manager 
must 
ments 


work 


make the necessary adjust- 
within his organization to 
maintain his budgeted costs. 

The second tool the cost system 
will provide management is a basis 
of work measurement. Knowing the 
average processing time for each 
duty, and the volume in which these 
duties are performed, the utilization 
of each clerk can ascertained. 
With this information the depart- 
ment manager will be able to shift 
work loads between clerks so that 
an over-all utilization for the depart- 
ment will be higher and will also 
provide him with cutoff points where 
additional help may be either taken 
on or 


be 


the work force decreased. 
One aspect of this project has not 

been mentioned ; and that is the sys- 

tem places each plan’s costs on a 


comparable basis. Thus each plag™ 
can compare its cost of an operation | 


with each of the others and deter 4 
mine the extent of any savings which # 


might be derived from adopting s@e 
lected portions of the operating pro 


cedures being used in other plang@ 
In summary, I have shown works 
measuring techniques that are wells 


suited to the insurance industry, the 


technique of building up specifiey 


costs, and the methods of 


cations, 


out some valuable 


istribue | 
tion of the various expense classife§ 
In addition, I have pointed) 


by-products, § 


namely budgetary techniques, work! 
measurement information aid come 


parability which can be used betweeq 
between 9 
within the 
three byam 
products may well be of greater 
significance to management than they 
information derived from the | 


insurance companies or 
branch 


concern. 


various offices 


same These 


cost 


system. The combination of the twom 


and 
providing th 
Cross-Blue Shield Plans with neg 
and more 


—the 
pr¢ ducts, is 


cost system 


effective 


its bye 
Blue~ 
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Operations Economy—from page 4% 


been surveyed. The survey 


: 


a 


can 


probably be better made by others) 


than company employees as theft 


will be the advantages, among othergy 


of breadth of experience ; absence of 
prejudice in favor of certain depart 
ments or theories; lack of jealousies 
or resentments to be expected among 
employees ; the full-time devotion t0 
the survey by the independent com 
sultants not possible if company efit 
ployees with other primary duties 
attempt the survey. 

It should be hoped that recom- 
mendations would result for the cor- 
rection of the major 
rather than an attempt made to dot 
all “I’s” and cross all “T's.” If the 
company personnel are given reli¢i 


weaknesses 


by major corrections they will then 
selves refine the operations for which 
they are responsible and so feel that 
they have made a major contribu 
tion to the improvement. This cat 
result in a morale boost of contit 
uing benefit to the company. To d 
all this, of course, requires the re 
tention of people who know some 
thing of the business. Again there 
is a need for “service.” 
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The new IBM Electric 











Costs more than a manual—or does it? 


You can modernize your manual typing stations with 
IBM Electric typewriters for less than 2% of the yearly 
cost of maintaining the stations. Add the benefits of 
increased production, improved morale, better-looking 
and you'll see why we say that this modern method 
of typing is actually the low-cost way. 
With the IBM Electric, typists can turn out more work 
because electricity does most of the manual labor, takes 
the drudgery out of typing. In addition, a large number 
of crisp, legible carbon copies is possible from just one 
typing, thus eliminating, in most cases, costly ‘double- 
typing.” With typing fatigue reduced, many companies 
report, typists’ morale is improved and employee turn- 
Over is cut. 


The typing itself is always clean, sharp and uniform, 
unaffected by the variable touch of the typist, because 


electricity does the work. This is advantageous when a 
single large job’is divided among several typists, and 
particularly important in the Life Insurance industry, 
where written communications or documents play such a 
vital part in everyday operations. Whether it be a Policy, 
Group Proposal or an Estate Plan, the IBM Electric will 
turn out a finished product that will be truly representa- 
tive of your organization. 


If you need still further proof that this fine electric 
typewriter is a sound, economical investment, consider 
the fact that it consistently brings top trade-in price. 
Then call your local IBM office and arrange to have our 
representative demonstrate in your own office how the 
IBM Electric typewriter can help to 

keep your costs down. We think you’ll 

be impressed. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


— CABINETS 
Card File 
2 Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
18. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
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145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SALES AIDS 

132. Advertising Blotters 

116. Advertising Specialties 

149. Audio-Visual Projectio 

103. Birthday Cards 

117. Display Material 

104. Greeting Cards 

100. Promotional Gifts 

66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 

151. Computer Centers 

127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

72. Loose Leaf Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 

83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 

90. Cord Cover 

91. Holder 

92. Index 

94. Silencer 

95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 

131. Accident Diagramming 

130. Building Evaluation 

147. Emblems and Awards 

126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

148. Signs 
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_ “When we talked about 
the Plan person-to-person, 
| participation jumped 30%!” 
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¢ In our company we've made the Payroll Savings 
Plan available for some time. I thought, naturally, 
that we had a large participation. But when I 
7 checked up a few weeks ago I discovered that 
. only about 22°% of our people were making use 
4 of the Plan. It’s so easy to say, “Sure, this is a 
‘ fine idea, and [ll sign up next payday.” 


7 j j mat 
, : 
/ eae — tye *F Pd = What our people needed was someone to ex- 
~ te ' ° ' shasee plain this convenient savings plan in person; 
ree “ "ae ra ri : A 
i “ someone to show them that just signing the card 
ee, e . cr é : ‘ . 

’ * would put this fine thrift program into automatic 


operation. They needed somebody to invite 
them to start right now. 



























When I contacted our State Savings Bonds 
Director, he helped us set up a thorough, in- 
_we formative canvass of everybody on our staff. As 
a result more than 30° additional employees 
signed up for this easy, systematic way to buy 











U.S. Savings Bonds, regula?ly. 
Perhaps your organization, too, has a large 
: ercentage of employees who have never been 
P f I 
} invited to combine patriotism with basic thrift 
} through the Payroll Savings Plan. Companies 
H D : z I 
oe with high employee participation are enthusiastic 
; about its benefits in terms of lower employee 
; turnover, better safety records, and the satis- 
} faction engendered by helping large numbers to 
i contribute to our Nation’s Peace Power. The 
} greater your employee participation, the more 
{ substantial your company benefits will be. Con- 


tact your State Savings Bonds Director for 
prompt, practical help in spreading Payroll 
Savings information, person-to-person. 
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A Few Questions—from page 23 
understanding of the highly im- 


portant debate that has been going 
on in Washington during the past 
three months? Although this con- 
troversy concerns indirectly every 
American and directly every owner 
of a life insurance policy, it has re- 
ceived little public explanation in 
prominent newspaper coverage. In- 
deed, the stock market has gathered 








FOR MEN 





S the opportunity to sell additional 

life coverage to your clientele dry- 
ing up? A recent survey by LIAMA- 
LUTC indicates this fact in that the 
industry sells only 13% of its volume 
to men over age 45. 

Is this because of insurability? To 
a certain degree yes, but digging 
deeper one will find that most men 
over 45 feel their life coverage is 
adequate and are turning to equity 
investments so as to balance their 
fixed dollar programs. 

There is no reason why you should 
lose income from your clients just 
because their desires are directed to 
another phase of their personal 
financial programs. With mutual 
funds you can be modern and fill 
those new needs and wants. Yes, 
mutual funds can turn your costly 
service calls into highly profitable 
work. Let me show you—write im- 
mediately! 


HI.Noel, 


Agency Vice-President 


LIFE INSURANCE GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona 
California « Colorado « Connecticut « Delaware e Florida 
Georgia « Illinois « Indiana « Kentucky « Louisiana 
Maine « Maryland « Massachusetts e Michigan e Missouri 
New Hampshire « New Mexico « Ohio « Oklahoma « Penn- 
sylvania « Tennessee « Utah « Virginia ¢ West Virginia 
District of Columbia « Hawaii 


18 


Slandard Life 


OF INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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more headlines in this past three 
month period than the debate I speak 
of. And our own industry has been 
singularly silent in this discussion ; 
we have been quite uncommunica- 
tive with both the public and our 
own policyholders. 

I refer to the controversy that has 
been going on in Congress over the 
President’s request to remove the 
statutory interest rate ceiling on sav- 
ings bonds which is 3.26% and on 
long term U. S. Treasury bonds 
which is 444%. The ceiling rates 
were uncompetitive and the treasury 
was blocked by these restrictive 
rates from carrying out orderly debt 
financing operations. 


Interest Ceilings 


On June 8th President Eisen- 
hower sent a special message to Con- 
gress asking for the prompt re- 
moval of the interest ceilings on sav- 
ings and treasury bond issues. Why ? 
For the simple reason that individual 
savers found they could do better in 
a free and competitive market in in- 
vesting their savings; other op- 
portunities provided returns of one 
half to over one per cent above the 
government interest rate ceilings. 
Savers were doing much better else- 
where and it was therefore impossi- 
ble for the treasury to stimulate the 
sale of its own savings bonds. The 
rates offered were too low and were 
unacceptable to informed buyers. 

The treasury found itself in the 
same situation relative to its long 
term bonds. Its outstanding bonds 
have been selling at yields close to or 
above the 444% ceiling rate estab- 
lished in World War One. The 
treasury has been blocked from com- 
peting for funds in the long term 
market by this obsolete requirement. 
Congress, after months of expensive 
delay, in September recognized the 
necessity of changing the interest 
rate on the Saving Bonds and au- 
thorized moving the ceiling rate 
from 3.26% to 414%. During the 
second quarter of the year, while the 
congressional debate was going on, 
savers cashed in over $% billion 
more bonds than they bought. Con- 
gress failed to act however on the 
4% 9% ceiling on long term bonds. It 
not only did not act, but some of the 
“liberal” members of the House and 
Senate have in debate and hearings 


offered proposals to control the 
price and yield of U. S. Treasury 
securities by Federal Reserve Bank 
buying, thereby destroying the free 
market for these securities. 

This type of artificial market sup- 


port took place in the 1946's and 
was discontinued in 1951 foilowing 
the release of a special report made 
by the sub-committee of the joint 
economic committee headed by 
Senator Paul Douglas. The market 
support action of the | ederal 
Reserve held interest rates down to 
very low levels. The effect «f con- 


trolled markets on the incentive to 
stimulating infla 


save, on onary 
forces and on credit expansioii is all 
part of this question. It is © com- 
plicated one, unexciting and cifficult 
to interpret and communicate to the 
public. In fact it is almost impossible 
to arouse much attention and dis- 
cussion upon the part of the savers, 
Controlled markets, as opposed to 
free markets, whether securities or 
commodities such as wheat, create 
highly artificial conditions relative 
to true supply and demand. Once 


started, there is also always the 
temptation to continue indefinitely 
the expensive buying operations and 
it is difficult to restore free market 
conditions again without inflecting 
sharp and wide price changes in 
securities. 

The _ technical 
vanced by some members of Con- 


arguments  ad- 


gress seem to brush aside completel) 
the basic concept that savers, like 
all other members of the community, 
are entitled to a fair and equitable 
compensation. Markets should not 
therefore be “rigged” against this 
important thrifty in- 
dividuals. 


group of 


A Moral Question 


As a matter of fact the rules and 
regulations of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission are specifically 
designed to prevent this kind oi 
manipulation in the corporate bond 
and stock markets. Do we not have 
the right to expect that our servant, 
the government, will not do what 
others are not permitted to do? This 
is both a moral and economic ques 
tion. 

Urging the Federal 
buy U. S. Treasury bonds, as some 
members of Congress have done, dis- 


Reserve to 
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turbs many people because this kind 
of action ignores the need to enlarge 
and broaden the investment market 
for U. S. Securities and thus stimu- 
late savings and increase the num- 
ber of people Pegged 
markets discourage savings and limit 
the size of the market and destroy 
reflect true demand- 
supply relationships. 
We represent 
single group of 


saving. 


its ability to 


the 
Savers 


who largest 
are par- 
ticularly concerned. Whether or not 
our own companies will be large buy- 
ers of U. S. Treasury bonds is not 
the question. The treasury must at- 
tract and maintain savings dollar 
buying of its securities by offering 
them from time to time on competi- 
tive yields. In so doing the entire 
savings process will be stimulated 
and that is important. 


More Savings Dollars 


We need more savers and we 
need more savings dollars, not less. 
It’s thru savings that our economy 
can be supplied with the necessary 
capital dollars each year to make 
growth and gains in living standards 
possible. To the extent that it needs 
a share in the country’s savings dol- 
lars the United States Treasury 
should not be prevented from com- 
peting on the same basis as other 
seekers of capital. 

The American citizen is articulate 
and vocal in discussing his own wage 
or salary situation. Congress has pro- 
tected him with a minimum wage 
law. Taft Hartley and the recently 
enacted labor legislation give each 
worker important rights and protec- 
tion. Most of these people are also 
of course It’s thru their 
sacrifice and thrift that we have most 
of our capital for business and hous- 
ing Why then do so many 
politicians always talk about grasp- 
ing “Wall Street,” 


Savers. 


banks, money 
changers, exorbitant interest rates, 
and the poor downtrodden __bor- 
rower? Who receives this rent 


money called interest? Millions of 
small people in this country. Why 
does the politician beat his breast 
for the farmer, and the small busi- 
nessman and the factory worker and 
forget all about the saver, who is not 
only all these, but the clerk, doctor, 
lawyer, school teacher, preacher, in- 


ntinued 


on the next page) 
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WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL LIFE 






GUARANTEED 
INSURABILITY PLAN 
6 options — Ages 24 
through 40 

LIFETIME 

HOSPITAL PLAN 


GUARANTEED 
RENEWABLE 
EXECUTIVE INCOME 
PROTECTION PLAN 
Tops in disability 











; ! 
Guaranteed renewable — protection: 
for life. Issued through PROVID-O-MATIC TO 
age 75. MAKE YOUR 
GUARANTEED HOME SECURE 












RENEWABLE FAMILY 
SECURITY PLAN 

FOR HOSPITAL 

AND SURGERY 

Even covers children born 
after issue — $7.50 individual — 
AT NO EXTRA COST $15.00 family 


For complete information write 


A true mortgage 
protection plan 
CANCER AND DREAD 
DISEASE POLICY 


AGENCY DEPT. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


General Agency openings in Wis., Minn., Mich., Ill. and Ind. 





CONFIDENCE 
ISTHE DIF R'RRENCE 








Benefit 


The Security Repre- standard risk appraisal. Li- 


sentative enters a prospect's 
presence with confidence 
the complete assurance that, in 
spite of highly rated or re- 
jected risks, he can meet the 
demands and needs of his 
public. 


He enjoys this unusual confi- 
dence through Security Bene- 
fit’s new concept of “Individu- 
alized Medical Underwriting” 

-an advanced and unique 
approach to standard and sub- 


SECURITY BENRFIT LIFE 


Founded 1892 @ Licensed in most states @ Ranked in top 10 


censed in most states, Security 
Benefit Life is highly-rated as 
a sound and established com- 
pany that offers its representa- 
tives MORE—in Home Office 
assistance, up-to-date policies, 
tested sales aids and CON- 
FIDENCE. 


an 


MARC F. GOODRICH. CLU 
Assistant Vice President 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


of life companies 








A Few Questions—Continued 


deed almost everyone? This banker- 
Wall Street clique is meaningless 
and as out-of-date as a stove pipe 
silk hat. 

| happen to work for over one mil 
lion savers and few if any of them 
Wall Street. They live all 


over this country and by and large 


live on 
they are people of medest means. 
They are hard-working and they de- 
serve good pay and they receive it; 
they are thrifty and within our com 
have 
When 


Congressmen talk of using artificial 


million 
$4.000 


pany these 


pe ple 


saved about each. 


market action to force down interest 
rates during highly active business 
cut the 
Cutting wages 


periods, they propose to 


waves on 


savings. 


is known to reduce work output, 


and so it is with savings. Cut the 


rate, force it down below levels pro- 
duced by factors, 
the 


diminish. 


demand-supply 
and supply of savings will 

How can we interest Congress in 
the problem of increasing both the 
number of savers and the amount 
saved? How can we interest savers, 
whose dollars make up our respec- 
tive companies’ assets, in some of the 
important things Congress is doing 
and not doing? 

I firmly believe, as | have earlier 
said, that ordinary life insurance has 
\e 
with enthusiasm and conscience push 
its sales to the public. We must also, 
however, improve both the public’s 


strong investment merit. can 


and Congress's understanding of the 
and of the 
Here indeed 
is a never-ending problem in com- 


savings function who 


country’s savers are. 


munication and public relations. 





Calling all agents and brokers 
YOUR ADVERTISING 


MAY WIN 


AN OSCAR 


NO MATTER HOW LARGE 


OR SMALL YOUR 


ADVERTISING BUDGET 


So save your 1959 advertising 
materials — and remember it's 
not how large or small your budget 
but how effective your advertising. 


Fill out and mail the 
coupon today for 
complete informa- 
tion and entry blank. 








Robert H. Gott, Chairman, 8th Annual Awards Program 
640 Temple Ave., Detroit 32, Michigan 


| want to enter my 1959 advertising. Please send me complete information. 


Name 

Agency 7 
Address 

City 
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Zone State k 


To summarize: we need ideas: we 
need sane and sincere programs: we 
need your enthusiastic help t bring 
prob- 
lem but which in its essence is quite 
We need to gain jor the 
saver a better appreciation of his 
efforts the con- 
stitute to the standard of living of 
the country. 


understanding to a comple 
simple. 
savings 


and value 


What last- 


ing contribution we could make to 


entire 


if we 
would in the next few years make 


progress and social well-ben 
important progress in 
and 
the importance of the saver. 


Lining 


stronger wider recognition of 





CHOLESTEROL TEST 


BECAUSE IT BEEN found that 


persons who have a high blood cho- 


HAS 


lesterol level may reduce the chane 
heart long-time 


changes in eating habits, researc 


of a attack by 
is being pressed on a research pro- 
gram to determine the value of cho- 
lesterol tests in predicting c« 
heart 


onary 
disease. Coronary heart dis- 
of all deaths 
among United States males between 
the ages of 40 and 69, and cannot be 
diagnosed except in advanced cases, 
The Physiological 
Hygiene of the University of Min- 


ease now causes 40% 


Laboratory of 


nesota, working in cooperation with 
Mutual Service Insurance Compa- 
nies, Lincoln National Life, and the 
cooperative insurance companies of 
England, Sweden, and Belgiun, 1s 
conducting the program. If success- 
ful, the tests may make it possible 
with a few drops of blood to provide 
the life insurance industry with an 
important underwriting tool. 


PENSION FLEXIBILITY 


A WARNING HAS BEEN ISSUED by the 
Massachusetts life insurance indus- 
try that the state is sustaining sub- 
stantial tax 
stands to lose many millions of dol- 
lars in the future, unless the Massa- 
chusetts legislature enacts legislation 
to permit life insurance companies 
greater flexibility in the investment 
of pension funds. The warning was 
sounded on behalf of the industry 
by Paul F. Clark, chairman of the 
John Hancock, as the 1960 session 
of the legislature got started. 


revenue losses, and 
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CREATIVE MARKETING 


THOMAS C. MORRILL 
Vice-President 
State Farm Mutual 
Bloomington, Ill. 


H LIFE-INSURANCE business 

: eds to take a long, hard look 
at its marketing processes, especially 
in relation to the mass market. Is 
the life-insurance business filling its 
whole market or only a part of its 
market 7 How must the present sys- 
tem of marketing life insurance be 
changed if it is to do the whole job? 
Many 


agents are quick to agree that as a 


successful — life-insurance 


group they are focusing on just a 
part of the market while the remain- 
ler—most of the market 


is largely 
overlooked. True, more life insur- 
ance is sold every year. Total sales 
Apparently the satis- 


are growing. 


factory aggregates of the business 
obscure the unsatisfactory life-insur- 
ance sales record in most of the ma- 
jor income segments of today’s mar- 


ket. 
Life Insurance Owned 


Consider the following four facts: 
(1) In three out of four American 
families, nobody has as much as 
$5,000 of individual 
force on his life. 
(2) In the income group 
$3,000 to $5,000. 


insurance in 


from 
nine out of ten 
adult members do not have as much 
as $5,000 of individual life insur- 
ance. And 59% of America’s spend- 
ing units have less than $5,000 a 
year of money income.! 

(3) In the 
$5,000 to 


from 
includes 


income group 
$7,500, which 
close to a quarter of all families, 
eight out of ten adults do not have 
$5,000 of individual life insurance. 

(4) Even in the group over $7,500 
of income, almost seven out of ten 
members do not have $5,COO or more 
of individual life insurance. 

On the other hand, spending fig- 
ures for life insurance are encourag- 
ing when examined as a whole. In 


1°1957 Survey of Consumer Finances,’’ Fed 
eral Reserve Bulletin, August, 1957. 


For March, 1960 


the six-year span from 1950 to 1956, 
units 
that had some life insurance moved 
up from 75 to 79%. 


the percentage of spending 
The mean pre- 
mium paid by insured spending units 
for all forms of life insurance rose 
from $150 to $190. This was a 27% 
increase in the number of dollars 
for life insurance by 
units on the average. 


all spending 
But while the 
average was going up, what was 
happening by income groups ? 

Consider the group from $3,000 
to $4,000. This is about 12% of 
U.S. households. Their 
ance spending dropped from $115 to 
$105 between 1950 and 1956 (9% ). 

In the $4,000 to $5,000 group 
about 19% of U.S. households—the 
figure dropped from $140 to $120 
(14%). 

In the $5,000-$7 ,500 bracket, life- 
insurance spending dropped 
$210 to $185 (12%); and in the 
$7 ,500-and-over group from $535 to 
$440 (18%). 


How can _ the 


life-insur- 


from 


average amount 


spent for life insurance go up over- 
all and yet go down for every sig- 
nificant income group? The answer 
must lie in the fact that millions of 
families “moved up” to higher in- 
come brackets during these six vears, 


In relation to the mass market 





taking their life insurance spending 
habits with them.* 

People who move up to higher in- 
come groups tend to reduce the aver- 
age amount spent for life insurance 
in the group they leave as well as in 
the group they enter. 


They were 


above-average spenders in the 
bracket they leit, but below -average 
spenders in the bracket they entered. 
The lesson is this: Such mathemat- 
ical phenomenon is possible only be 
cause the sale of new life insurance 
at these income levels has not kept 
pace with the rising income in the 
brackets where most of America’s 
families live. 


Upper Income Group 

There is one area where the life- 
insurance business is doing very well 
indeed. That is at the upper end of 
the income scale. Remembering that 
in 1956 the average premium paid 
by insureds in the $7,500-and-over 
$440, 
figure breaks down by segments of 
that income bracket: For $7,500 


bracket was note how. this 


to 
$9,999 incomes, spending was $255 
a year ; for $10,000 to $14,999, it was 
$385 a year; and for $15,000 and 
over, it was $1,135 a year. The lat 
ter bracket makes up about 3% of 
all American families. 

The data on dollars spent for life 
insurance cover all policies now in 
ferce that 
This is how 


were sold over all past 
years. life-insurance 
purchases were made in 1956: the 
$10,000-and-over 
(8% of 
32% 


income bracket 
units) bought 
of all ordinary life insurance 


spending 
Move the income floor down 
to $7,500, and 17% of all the people 
made 41% of all ordinary purchases. 
Then drop the floor to $5,000, and 
41% of the people made 67% of the 


sold. 


purchases.* 
\s a broad generalization, a third 
of all ordinary life sales are made to 


2 See the advertisement How Long Will the 
Habit Lag’ Be Allowed to Hold Down Our 
Feonomy:” J Walter Thompson Company, 
Ti¢e, Vol. 32, No. 1 (January 10, 1958), p. 53 

3 ‘Life Insurance Buying,” 1956, The Insti 
tute of Life Insurance, New York, N. Y. 
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Creative Marketing—Continued 


families earning under $5,000, an- 
other third to those in the $5,000 to 
$10,000 bracket, and the remainder 
to those over $10,000. These groups 
represent, in order, 59%, 33% and 
8% of total For simplic- 
itv, and because data are not avail- 


families. 


able in identical bases, the difference 


between “families” and ‘spending 


units” is disregarded. ) 


What is happening to the life-in- 





OUR AGENTS 
ARE OUR 
PERSONAL 
FRIENDS AND 
YOUR’S TOO! 
































surance business? Is it selling more 
and more life insurance to 
and fewer people? Is the emphasis 
on programming, estate planning, 
business insurance, and _ pension 
plans evidence of a steady pressure 
toward bigger individual sales, to 
prospects with the ability to pay for 
them ? 


fewer 


Have declining commissions 
per unit plus rising costs of living 
forced the established life-insurance 
underwriter to concentrate on the 
well-to-do ? 

Any business will normally seek 
out its most productive market, the 
market in which its existing distrib- 
utive system functions most effi- 
ciently. In life insurance the indi- 
vidual agent, manager, or general 
agent could not very well afford to 
do otherwise. But with the great 
majority of people “lightly” pro- 
tected by life insurance, if protected 
at all, and with sales heavily con- 
centrated in the small group of high- 
est-income families, the life insur- 
ance business must decide whether 
to be content with the current sales 
pattern, and, if not, how to sell the 
mass market. 


Dominant Middle Class 


That there is a great, growing 
mass market in America today is so 
well established as to require little 
elaboration. The low-income class 
is shrinking, and the middle-income 
group is becoming dominant. Since 
1951, the number of spending units 
receiving over $5,000 of income has 
almost doubled. The median income 
of all spending units has doubled 
since 1945 in terms of current dol- 
lars. Even after allowing for price 
inflation, real purchasing power has 
increased 40% with most of the im- 
provement occurring since 1951.4 

Other changes have paralleled this 
shift in purchasing power. People 
are living differently, earning dif- 
ferently, spending differently. It is 
a changing market, and many busi- 
nesses have discovered that radical 
changes in products, pricing and dis- 
tribution were necessary if they were 
to continue to compete. 

The life-insurance business may 
well come to the conclusion, as have 
many other businesses serving con- 
sumer needs, that the existing dis- 
tribution system will need to be 


4 Same reference as footnote 1. 


modified, or more probably comple. 
mented, by a new approacr. Enlight. 
ened experimentation will be re. 
quired. The insurance business needs 
to resist the temptation to examine 
each approach in terms of the poten- 
tial disturbance to the status quo, 
The evidence that the status quo is 
not adequately selling the mass mar- 
ket and is not practically adaptable 
to that objective argues that the test 
for a new idea should be whether it 
will help fill the gap. 


Family-Life Policy 


Today there are strong consumer 
demands for convenience: ‘stant 
cereal, coffee, pudding, cake mix, tea, 
biscuits, fruit juices, meat pies, T\ 
dinners. Perhaps the life-insurance 
business needs instant life insurance 
In a sense, this now exists in the 
family life policy, which covers the 
entire family in one contract, plus 
automatic coverage for new arrivals. 

The family life policy is a tre 
mendous marketing achievement. Its 
sales prove it to be one of the most 
revolutionary marketing develop- 
ments in life-insurance _ history 
There has never been a public re- 
sponse to a new form of life insur- 
ance comparable to that experienced 
in marketing the family policy 

In this simple “package,” the life- 
insurance providing 
family protection in a form that ap- 
peals to today’s customers. The best 
argument for the family policy is the 
$5,000 of protection that it puts on 
the head of the household. The best 
rebuttal to its critics is the fact that 
in three out of four American homes 
today nobody now has that much 
insurance. The family policy repre- 
sents a true life-insurance marketing 
innovation. 

Another mass-market concept is 
that of payment plans. “In the new 
middle-class . . . the overriding aim 
is to have oneself precommitted to 
regular, unvarying monthly pay- 
ments on all the major items. Come 
the first of the month and there is 
practically nothing left to decide.” 

The business that sets itself coun- 
ter to the spending habits of its cus- 
tomers is overburdening its chances 
If the monthly income 
is already committed to rent, caf 


business is 


of success. 


5 William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization 
Man (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956), 
p. 323. 
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payment television-, refrigerator-, 
and pers nal-loan installments, what 


can be left to meet irregular lump- 
sum obligations: annual life-insur- 
ance premiums, for example? 

The Travelers Insurance Company 
has faced this problem by developing 


plan. ‘Like 
rent,” say Travelers. ‘Since family 
living is thought of as a unit com- 
prising such segments as the home, 
the car, the education of children, 
is and recreation, it is only 
at insurance is going to be 


a monthly payment 


possessit 
natural 1 
thought 
unit protecting all these values. 
Hundreds of middle-income tamilies 
: for their insur- 
ance by the month.” 

Just as the Travelers plan repre- 
sents a marketing innovation for the 
insurance business, so does the pre- 
authorized check plan. Here the in- 
surance company deposits monthly 
checks drawn on the policyholder’s 
bank account as previously autho- 
rized by him. 

The growth in popularity of this 
plan is an example of the desire 
that many families 
have to be relieved of decisions. The 
pre-authorized check is “painless.”’ 
It is simply another automatic de- 
duction. Some life-insurance mar- 
keters have already acted to gear 
their practices to the 
budget concept. Others might well 
profit from a study of its implica- 
tions. 


of increasingly as a single 


want to pay 


middle-income 


collection 


Many fire-insurance and casualty- 
insurance organizations have pro- 
vided themselves with life-insurance 
affiliates during recent years. This 
is recognized as a form of distribu- 
tion innovation; yet my company 
has been insurance 
through automobile-insurance agents 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
This approach is not mentioned be- 
cause it represents the only answer 
to the problem of serving the mass- 
insurance market, but because it is 
one way of doing it that is meeting 
with success. 


selling life 


Our agents sell automobile, life, 
and fire insurance. The 7,500 agents 
sell mostly to individuals rather than 
to business and industry. Their prin- 
cipal role is to provide three of the 
basic forms of insurance required by 
the modern family. 

That approach has made it neces- 
sary to think in terms of marketing 
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NEW FLEXIBILITY IN 
GROUP SPECIAL 


business 


10 to 24 
employees 
NOW — Life insurance maximum — $15,000 


NOW — Accident and sickness weekly income — 


NOW — Hospital and medical catastrophe — 
increased flexibility 


Like to know more about these and other Group Special 
liberalizations? Just call our local office. Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 








insurance on a mass scale to millions 
of people. The plan for selling au- 
tomobile insurance—a plan long re- 
garded as almost heretical by many 
competitors—was built on the same 
principles of agents’ compensation, 
direct billing, and continuous pol- 
icies as are standard in life insur- 
ance. 

The automobile has grown to be 
a major factor in American family 
life; and psychological research has 
shown that a car is more to its 
owner than a means of transporta- 





tion. The kind of a car a man 
selects is a manifestation of his per- 
sonality. It means more to him than 
a TV set or some furniture. It is 
one of his most important and per- 
sonal possessions. 

The important study of consumer 
expenditures done for LIFE maga- 
zine by Alfred Politz shows that in 
1956 the average U.S. family spent 


(Continued on page 92 


6 Joseph W. Newman, Motivation Research 
and Marketing Management (Boston: Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business Admin 
istration, 1957), pp. 71-152, 223-263. 
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HOW TO BECOME WEALTHY ( 
pret 
life 
Sudden wealth is a rare thing, hoped for by many, the | 
experienced by few. sine 
: app! 
For most of us wealth, or a state of affluence, arrives po 
gradually —the result of many little things that finally 

accumulate to a sizable total. A dollar saved here, an (< 
extra dollar earned and invested there, none of them much valu 
in themselves. But they do add up until one day, lo and ie 
behold, you're on a financial easy street, hardly recognizing oo 
the moment you arrived there. ron 
exist 

Occidental’s Lifetime Renewals are among the important things, that 
individually small but sizable in total, that can speed your is di 
arrival on easy street. They constitute income that normally “es. 
stops after the 10th commission year. If you're not now ns 7 
getting them on your surplus business, they'll come as a a 
gift—one that continues year after year. of t 
proa 

If you aren’t expecting to become wealthy within the week, prod 
call us for the simple requirements to qualify for Lifetime Fi 
Renewals. We pay brokers 3°¢ on most life plans and 5% on ceive 
most A&S plans after the 10th year. — 
sie - ate , 
(Lifetime Renewals may not amount to a fortune, but they to ft 
can be a start. ) proc 
ola 

as fc 

O C C I DE NTAL LI FE Insurance Company of California ig 
(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) earn 
ally 
Home Office: Los Angeles/W’. B. Stannard, Senior Vice President port 
lated 
We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! attri 
and | 
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QUESTION 1 
DEAN'S NOTE 


Please 


(a) Describe clearly the steps 
in the process by which the mon- 
etary value of a human life can 
be calculated. 


read carefully 


Answers to the Essay Section of the Chartered Life Underwriter Examinations 


ife 


News 





(b) Explain how the level 
premium method of financing 
life insurance contracts enables 
the business principles of depre- 
ciation and sinking fund to be 
applied to the human life value. 


Answer to Question I 


(a) Calculation of the monetary 
value of a human life is based upon 
the concept that a life has a mone- 
tary value only to the extent that 
some other person or organization 
derives economic benefit from the 
existence of this life. Therefore, only 
that portion of one’s income which 
is devoted to the maintenance and 
support of others: should be included 
in the determination of the human 
life value. Also, it is necessary to 
make allowance for the depreciation 
of the human life 
proaches retirement 


value as it ap- 
the end of its 
productive years. 
Furthermore, income to be re- 
ceived in the future is worth 
than a dollar on hand at present. In 


less 


recognition of this fact an appropri- 


CLI 
method of preparing for C.L.1 
disappointment. 


taking the June examination. 


tions. 





are published for the information of C.L.l 
C.L.U. study program. Over the years they have proven of value and interest to many 


. candidates and others interested in the 


who have used them but, in certain instances, they have been used improperly. 
. candidates are advised not to use these questions and answers as the sole 
. eXaminations; 


Students should use the questions and answers as 
They should read the questions and then prepare their answers just as they would in 
Having analyzed the questions and,thought out their 
own answers, the students can then benefit by comparing the published answers with 
their own answers to determine any weaknesses or inaccuracies. 

It should be recognized, however, that these answers are longer and more complet 
than necessary to receive a high grade on the Essay Section of the C.L.l 
A candidate’s answers are graded on the basis of what reasonably can be a 
complished in treating salient points within the two-hour examination period. 


such a short-cut inevitably will lead to 


an additional learning tool. 


. eXamina 








2. Determine that portion of these 


estimated average annual earnings 
which he will use for personal ex 
penses for self-maintenance plus any 
federal and state income taxes whicl 
would be payable on his estimated 


\n allow 


ance should be made for any antici- 


average annual earnings. 


pated increase or decrease ; 
3. Determine the individual's life 


expectancy from an appropriate 


mortality table, or the number of 


years between his present age and 
his contemplated retirement age. 
The shorter of these two periods 


should be used : 
4. Assume a 


reasonable rate of 


for a premium in excess of the esti- 
mated death Thus, to the 
extent that the (net) level premium, 
(which is payable for the life of the 
contract, or for the 
ment period), is 


costs. 


premium pay 
than the 
amount estimated as adequate to pay 


greater 


current death claims in the early pol 
icy years, there is established an 
increasing savings fund to the credit 
of the policyholder. 

The concept of an increasing in- 
vestment can be illustrated best with 
an endowment at age 65 policy, the 
face amount of which is approxi 
mately equal to the insured’s human 
life value, although it applies to any 


ate discount factor must be applied interest at which future earnings Permanent life insurance policy as 
to future earnings. The steps in the may be discounted ; and well. This “investment” element of 
process by which the monetary value 5. Multiply (1) minus (2) by the te contract, which builds up over 


ot a human life can be calculated are 
as follows: 

1. Estimate the annual 
earnings from personal efforts (usu- 


average 


ally wages and salaries, although a 
portion of the income from accumu- 
lated capital may be included if 
attributable to managerial ability 
and personal efforts ) that an individ- 
ual can be expected to receive over 
his remaining productive years ; 
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present value of $1 per year for the 
dis- 
interest se- 


determined in (3), 
counted at the rate of 
lected in (4). 
calculation 


period 


The product of this 
represents the present 
value of the monetary value of a 
human life to those dependent upon 
this life. 

(b) The level premium method 
of financing life insurance contracts 
provides in the early policy years 


the life of the policy until finally 
reaching the face at maturity (age 
65), has been likened to a sinking 
fund. 

Just as a business sinking fund 
builds up over time through periodic 
payments so that at the maturity of 
an outstanding debt a sufficient fund 
will be available to retire the debt, 
so does the cash value in an endow- 





C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


ment policy accumulate to create a 
fund at retirement to provide for the 
insured’s self maintenance during 
his retirement years. 

Since the human life value is an 
exhaustible value, one’s current earn- 
ing power is an asset in the same 
sense as property. From an 
nomic standpoint a man’s working 
life value is just like property. If 
he does not die prematurely he 
knows that his earning power will 
depreciate gradually until he reaches 
retirement age when his working 
power is presumed to have depreci- 
ated to zero. 

This concept is similar to the ap- 
plication of the business principle 
of depreciation to the declining eco- 
nomic value of a piece of property 
or machinery which through grad- 
ual wear and tear over its estimated 
lifetime declines to a zero valuation 


eco- 


at which time it must be replaced. 

The building up of the sinking 
fund or savings element in a life 
insurance contract produces an in- 
creasing offset against the face value 
of the policy which in effect creates 
a declining amount at risk corre- 
sponding roughly to the decreasing 
life value of the insured individual. 

Thus, the savings element in the 
contract provided through the re- 
dundant level premium in the early 
years, produces an increasing fund 
which can be likened to a business 
sinking fund, while the decreasing 
protection portion of the contract 
(or declining amount at risk) is 
similar to the application of the de- 
preciation principle to a business 
asset in that the remaining amount 
at risk, at any time in a life insur- 
ance policy, is similar to the remain- 
ing value of a depreciating asset on 
the books of a business. 


QUESTION 2 


From the standpoint of the 
amount of protection provided, 
term insurance may be classified 
as increasing, level, or decreas- 
ing. 

(a) Describe two needs or 
uses (family or business) which 
are served by each of the fore- 
going classifications of term in- 
surance. 


66 


(b) Describe three contracts 
in which term insurance is com- 
bined with some form of whole 
life insurance. In describing each 
of the three contracts, identify 
the benefits provided by the term 
insurance element. 


Answer to Question 2 

(a) Increasing term insurance. 
This type of term insurance has 
been used in order to maintain a 
level amount of protection under 
contracts against which there is an 
increasing amount of indebtedness 
each year. For example, in the case 
of a minimum deposit or split dollar 
plan, as the amount of policy indebt- 
edness increases year by year, or as 
the cash value is earmarked for the 
benefit of than the 
insured, the amount of protection 
available to the insured decreases. 

In order to maintain a 
amount of life insurance protection 
for the an increasing 
amount of term insurance may be 


someone other 


level 
insured, 


added to the contract each year in 
proportion to the increasing claims 
against the policy. 

Increasing term insurance may 
be needed to equate the amount of 
insurance protection to the increas- 
ing value of a key man to a business 
enterprise. This type of insurance 
is appropriate in any situation where 
the value of a key man to the busi- 
ness increases periodically over time. 
For example, as the time and funds 
invested by a business in a research 
project increase, the value of one or 
more key men associated with the 
project may increase proportionately 
and increasing term insurance may 
be used to keep pace with these in- 
creasing values. 

Increasing term insurance has 
also been used in connection with 
certain life insurance contracts un- 
der the terms of which the benefits 
promised, by their nature, increase 
annually. For example, contracts 
which promise to return, in addition 
to the face, an amount equal to “all 
premiums paid” or to the “cash 
value” involve the superimposing of 
a block of increasing term insurance 
on the basic contract roughly equal 
each year to the increasing accumu- 
lated premium payments or cash 
values. 

Level term 
insurance can be used to provide for 


Level term insurance. 











almost any temporary family or busi. 








eee U1 
ness need for life insurance. Leye! ‘ly 
term insurance is frequently used to bl 
protect a creditor for a non-amortiz. is 
ing loan with a fixed maturity date lif 
A policy in the amount of and for ae 
the term of the loan can be puw- a 
chased on the life of the del tor and = 
assigned collaterally to the creditor pe 
to protect him in the event that th wi 
insured dies before repaying th th 
loan at maturity. ti 
Level term insurance can also bh 
used to meet many permane:t needs de 
temporarily. For example, a man 
may desire to purchase level oo 
amount of term life insurance witl on 
a conversion privilege on his own he 
life sufficient to provide a life incom of 
for his widow after his deat!. Pro- TI 
viding for such life income repre. em 
sents a permanent need, but he may de 
use the level term insurance tempor- on 
arily (e.g. during his early working 
years) to protect his wife agains - 
the possibility that he may die be- on 
fore he can afford to convert the an 
policy to a permanent form of life on 
insurance at a level premium rate. fa 
Decreasing term insurance. Pert- 
haps the most frequent use of de- 








creasing term insurance is in connec 
tion with an amortizable debt such 
as a residential mortgage. As they 
outstanding amount of the debt de 
clines systematically with each pay 
ment, a corresponding amount @ 
term life insurance # 
maintained on the life of the debtor 
so that the amount of life insurance 
declines automatically at the samig 
rate as the loan declines. 

For the family man, decreasing 
term insurance has been used sue 
cessfully to provide for a family 
income should he die during the pe § 
riod of dependency of his minor chil J 
dren. The use of decreasing term 
insurance here recognizes that, with Ti 
each year that passes, the orinciall ’ 
sum necessary to provide a givéll 
amount of income for the remaindéf 
of the child raising period decrease 
Term insurance can be purchased if 
an amount which will at all times ® 
sufficient to provide a stipulated iff 
come to the surviving wife from the 
time of the breadwinner’s death until 
the end of the dependency period. 

(b) Following are three comy 
tracts in which term insurance 8% 
combined with some form of whol? 
life insurance. 










decreasing 
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1. The family income contract. 


surance is exhausted and the full 





term insurance is provided on the 








































T busi. Under the terms of the typical fam- face amount is then payable to the life of the wife and on the life of 
Lev ily income contract a substantial named beneficiary. each child born of the marriage. 
ised t block of decreasing term insurance 2. The family maintenance con- The whole life insurance is usu- 
nortiz- is combined with a policy of whole tract. This policy is similar to the ally approximately five times the 
y date life insurance so that if the insured family income contract except that amount of term insurance on each 
ind for should die within the family income the block of term insurance super- of the other insureds. Also, com- 
© pur- period (for example, 10, 15 or 20 imposed upon the whole life insur- bined in the same policy is an ele- 
OF and vears) an income of $10 per month ance is Jevel term insurance. In this ment of decreasing term insurance 
Tedito per thousand of face amount of case the contract promises to pro- because of the agreement in the con- 
at tl whole life insurance will be paid to vide an income of $10 per month per tract that at the death of the insured, 
ig U the named beneficiaries for the num- thousand for a fixed number of before the wife and children reach 
ber of years remaining in the family years following the death of the in- specified ages, all remaining premi- 
Uso be income period, as of the insured’s sured, provided the insured dies ums on the term insurance will be 
= death within the agreed upon period, such _ waived. In effect, this “payor” fea- 
'= Under the typical family income as 10 or 20 years. ture is provided through an addi- 
lev contract the face amount of insur- Once again the face amount is tional amount of decreasing term 
“7 ance is not paid out at death but is held at interest to provide a portion insurance protection. 
7 held at interest to provide a portion of the guaranteed income payments 
— of each monthly income payment. and the term insurance is used to QUESTION 3 
Pr The remainder of the guaranteed in- provide the remainder of the guar- 
repre come payments is derived from the anteed income. At the end of the At its meeting in December, 
© ma} decreasing term insurance element family maintenance period the face 1958, the National Association 
nape superimposed upon the contract. amount is then paid out to the of Insurance Commissioners ap- 
orking Thus, the fewer the remaining named beneficiary. proved a new mortality table, 
1 aes years in the family income period, the 3. The family policy. Under the officially designated as the Com- 
lie be: smaller the amount of term insur- terms of a family policy an amount missioners 1958 Standard Ordi- 
rt the ance necessary to provide the guar- of whole life is provided on the life nary Table, for the calculation of 
of ite anteed benefits. At the end of the of the husband. In addition, under minimum reserves and surrender 
- family income period the term in- the same contract, a /evel amount of ICentimed on: the ond euce! 
e. et- 
of de- 
connet- 
bt such] 
\s the 
lebt de ¥ 
ch payeg i 
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Policy reserves on new premium 


Since so few insureds survive to 





paying contracts would be smaller ages 85 and beyond, the effect of the det 
values. The new table reflects because the death rates under the greater slope at the very hig! ages (01 
lower death rates than those re- new table increase at a less rapid (under the 1958 Table) has almost net 
flected in the 1941 C.S.0. Table, rate than those of the 1941 C.S.O. no effect upon reserves for policies am 
the disparity being very substan- Table. Although it is commonly written at normal insurable ages, cos 
tial at the younger and middle thought that the lower the rates of | Hence, the reserves under the 1958 to 
ages. The terminal age of the mortality assumed in reserve com-  C.S.O. Table are lower at every age ma 
new table is the same, however, as putation the lower will be the re- of issue and at every duration than rat 
that of the old table, namely, age serve, actually the /evel of mortality those under the 1941 C.S.O. ‘Vable. as 
100. is not a determinant of the size of (b) The effect of adoption of the in 
Analyze the effect which adop- the reserves. new mortality table on policy divi- C. 
tion of the new table by a life The size of the reserves is deter- dends can best be determined »y an du 
insurance company might be ex- mined by the steepness of the mor- analysis of each of the imp: rtant clo 
pected to have on: tality curve, i.e., the rapidity of the sources of dividends, namely, mor- ex 
(a) policy reserves; increase in the rate of mortality tality savings, excess interest and 
(b) policy dividends; and sro age to age. On the basis of the loading Savings. Once agail the 
(ce) amount of paid-up whole information contained v0 the ques- adoption ot the new table ould a 
life insurance available upon sur- tion, namely that the I 58 C.S.O. have no effect upon existing poicies, 8 
render of a policy. Table shows substantially lower but would be applicable only to new ” 
’ death rates at the younger and mid- _ business. as 
dle ages and slightly lower death Mortality savings. The contribu- set 
Answer to Question 3 rates at the older ages than those of tion to surplus from mortality say- a | 
the 1941 C.S.0O. Table, one might ings is normally a percentage of the the 
(a) Reserves on existing policies assume that the slope of the 1958 ‘“‘tabular cost of insurance,” i.e. of the 
would not be affected by the adop- Table would be greater than that of — the contribution to the current year's on 
tion of the Commissioners 1958 the 1941 Table. Asa matter of fact, death claims which would be rte- ax 
Standard Ordinary Table, but the however, the slope of the 1958 quired if the actual rates of mortal- ” 
reserves on new policies would be C.S.O. Table is less than that of the ity experienced were those of the of 
smaller than under the 1941 C.S.O. 1941 Table at all ages except for the mortality table used for premiums tol 
Table. last few years in the two tables. and reserves. tal 
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e to The tabular cost of insurance is a reduction in the contribution to mium. Thus, the dollar amount 
F the deterined by applying the tabular surplus from mortality savings. available for loading expenses de- 
ages (or expected) mortality rate to the pends, in part, upon the net pre- 
nost net arount of insurance at risk for Excess interest. The concept of mium for the policy which can be 
icies any particular year. The tabular excess interest refers to the differ- expected to decline because it is now 
ges cost of insurance could be expected ence between the rate of interest based upon a lower mortality table. 
1958 to dec'ine because of the narrower assumed in premium and _ reserve As a result of the introduction of 
age margi:: between the actual mortality computations and the rate actually the new table, it is likely that some 
than rate and the tabular mortality rate earned by the company, expressed as adjustment will be made in the con- 
able as arate as a result of the reduction a percentage. The contribution to stant and/or percentage used in the 
the in the level of mortality in the 1958 surplus from excess interest is nor- loading formula to provide a suffi- 
divi. C.S.0. Table, i.e. the new table pro- mally calculated by applying this cient dollar margin to cover ex- 
y an duces a tabular mortality curve percentage to the reserve (usually penses and contingencies. Hence, if 
“tant closer to the actual mortality curve — the initial reserve for the policy year actual expenses continue at the same 
mor- experienced by the company. in question ). level, the contribution to surplus 
and It can be expected that the contri- from loading savings would not be 
the At the same time, the tabular cost bution from excess interest (assum-_ substantially affected by the intro- 
ould of insurance would tend to increase ing no change in interest earnings), duction of the new table. 
cies. because the net amount at risk in will be less since the 1958 C.S.O. 
new any particular year would increase Table will produce smaller reserves (c) The amount of paid-up 
as a result of the reduction in re- to which the excess interest factor whole life insurance available upon 
ibu- serves—the net amount at risk being — will be applied. surrender of a policy will depend 
sav- equal to the face of the contract less upon the relative changes in net 
f the the reserve. However, the effect of Loading savings. Typically, life premiums and surrender values. 
of the narrower margin between actual insurance companies use some form Since the level of mortality under 
ear’s and expected mortality rates would of constant and percentage method the 1958 C.S.O. Table is lower, the 
re more than offset any increase in the of loading to determine the gross net premium for paid-up whole life 
rtal- amount at risk so that the net result premium. Under such a method a _ insurance will also be lower and thus 
the of the application of these two fac- constant amount is added to the net the amount of paid-up whole life 
ums tors would be a reduction in the premium plus a percentage based insurance which can be purchased 
tabular cost of insurance, and hence upon either the net or gross pre- ne ee ay See Oe reer 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


from the cash value, applied as a net 
single premium, will be greater. 

However, the amount of cash 
value available to use as a net single 
premium will be smaller under the 
new table, for the same fundamental 
reasons that the reserve will be 
smaller, which will have the effect of 
decreasing the amount of paid-up 
whole life insurance which can be 
purchased. The amount of paid-up 
whole life insurance available upon 
surrender of the policy will actually 
be greater in most cases, because at 
almost every age and duration the 
reduction in net premium cost more 
than offsets any reduction in cash 
value. 

Once again, however, the amount 
of paid-up whole life insurance avail- 
able upon surrender of an existing 
policy on the 1941 C.S.O. Table 
basis will be unaffected by the adop- 
tion of the new mortality table. 


QUESTION 4 


(a) In applying for his life 
insurance policy, an insured un- 


derstated his age and failed to 
disclose the fact that he once had 
rheumatic fever. Upon his death, 
he had a policy loan outstanding 
against the policy. 

Explain fully the policy pro- 
visions and the legal rules which 
might apply in determining the 
company’s liability under the 
contract. 

(b) Compare the fixed period 
and the fixed amount options 
with respect to the flexibility ob- 
tainable through their use in a 
settlement plan or agreement. 


Answer to Question 4 


(a) There are two basic ques- 
tions involved in these circum- 
stances : whether or not the company 
is obligated to pay a death claim and, 
if so, the amount of proceeds pay- 
able. 

The policy provision having the 
strongest influence upon the com- 
pany’s liability is the incontestable 
clause. One of the widely used in- 
contestable clauses states, in effect, 
that the policy shall be incontestable 
(except for non-payment of pre- 





STRENGTH 





mium) after it has been in force 
during the lifetime of the insured 
for a stated number of years (usu- 
ally two years) from its date of 
issue. 

If the policy in question has been 
in force for two years or more dur- 
ing the lifetime of the insurec then 
the company is estopped, by reason 
of the incontestable clause, from 
raising any defenses agains: the 
death claim. This is true in spite of 
the apparent concealment o1 the 
part of the insured in the application 
for the policy. If, however, the pol- 
icy is still within the contestab/e pe- 
riod the company will have a legal 
right to deny liability if the company 
is able to show concealment of a 
material fact on the part of tlie in- 
sured. 

The “entire contract” provision in 
the policy would apply here. This 
provision states, in effect, that all 
statements made in the application 
shall be deemed representations and 
not warranties, and that no such 
statement will invalidate the policy 
or be used in defense of a claim 
under the policy unless it is con- 
tained in a written application and 
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Completely Vested Renewals for the 
premium paying period of the policy 


Substantial Override for General Agents 


Accident and Sickness Plans — 
“Your partner for Life” 


High Value Low Premium Life Plans 
Top First Year Commissions 





Right Now—get the facts on a 
NEW APPROACH 
TO YOUR PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


as a General Agent of the Central Standard Life 
Insurance Company ... offering you a new Career 
Contract with... 


With Central Standard You Enjoy 

¢ working with an agent-agency 
building organization 

* company sponsored education 

* tested-proven direct mail aids 





* liberal underwriting 


‘The secret of success is Constancy to Purpose" 


Benjamin Disraeli 


Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 


See for yourself—Write or wire today for your 


In Force: $357,405,420 


“new approach” agent's kit. Get full details by 


contacting your local Central Standard General 


Assets: $107,284 ,880 


Agent or: John M. Laflin, Vice President and 


Agency Director. 


Surplus: $14,591,874 








CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded 1905 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 


Life - Accident - Sickness 





unless a copy of the application is 
attached to the policy when issued. 

As a general rule representations 
are constructed liberally in favor of 
the insured and need be only sub- 
stantially correct. At the same time, 
courts have repeatedly held that in- 
surance policies are contracts involv- 
ing the utmost good faith and that 
the withholding of any essential facts 
by either party renders the risk actu- 
ally insured different from that in- 
tended to be insured. The validity 
of the policy therefore depends upon 
the full disclosure of all material 
facts. 

The test of materiality of a fact 
concealed is whether its knowledge 
by the company would have influ- 
enced the company in accepting or 
rejecting the risk or if it would have 
been a fair reason for increasing the 
premium. In this case it would seem 
to be relatively easy for the company 
to show concealment of a material 
fact, (the applicant’s previous his- 
tory of rheumatic fever), and it 
would appear that the company 
could be relieved of liability under 
the contract for this reason and con- 
sequently would limit its payment 





to the return of premiums paid with 
interest. 

If the contestable period had ex- 
pired and the company was liable 
for the death claim, then two other 
policy provisions would apply in de- 
termining the amount of the com- 
pany’s liability. 


The “misstatement of age” clause 
in the contract would apply because 
the insured understated his age in 
the application. This clause applies 
even though the contestable period 
may have expired. According to the 
terms of this clause the company 
would be required to pay that 


amount of insurance which the pre- 


miums paid would have purchased at 
the insured’s correct age. 


Also, the fact that there was a 
policy loan outstanding against the 
policy would reduce the company’s 
liability insofar as any death claim 
payment is concerned. The amount 
of the outstanding policy loan, to- 
gether with any unpaid interest, 
would be deducted from the face 
amount of insurance payable accord- 
ing to the terms of the policy loan 
provision in the contract. 





The fact that there was a policy 
loan outstanding under the contract 
would seem to indicate that the pol- 
icy had been in force for some pe- 
riod of time—at least long enough 
to have built up cash values suffi- 
ciently large to be used for a policy 
loan—and, therefore, one might 
infer from this that the contestable 
period had run out. 


(b) Fixed period option. The 
fixed period option involves a sys- 
tematic liquidation of life insurance 
proceeds without reference to life 
contingencies. Since the period over 
which the liquidation is to occur is 
fixed, the amount of each payment 
depends upon the size of the fund, 
the rate of interest assumed to be 
earned, the time when the first pay- 
ment is to be made, and the interval 
between payments. 

The fixed period option is a very 
inflexible arrangement. Limited 
withdrawals are not permitted, pre- 
sumably because of the administra- 
tive expense involved in recomput- 
ing the benefits and recasting the 
agreement after each withdrawal. 
However, the companies are willing 


(Continued on the next page) 





C.L.U. Questions—Continued 

to permit complete termination of 
the settlement agreement through 
withdrawal by the beneficiary of all 
proceeds remaining with the com- 
pany. 

The only other elements of flexi- 
bility that can be introduced into the 
fixed period option are to permit the 
beneficiary to choose the date on 
which the option becomes operative, 
rather than having it go into effect 
automatically upon maturity of the 
policy ; and to grant to the benefici- 
ary the right of commutation. If the 
option is not to go into operation 
automatically upon maturity of the 
policy the proceeds are held under 
the interest option until such time as 
the beneficiary chooses for the liqui- 
dation to begin. 

Fixed amount option. The fixed 
amount option also involves a sys- 
tematic liquidation of life insurance 
proceeds without reference to life 
contingencies and is based upon the 
same factors as the fixed period 
option. Since the amount of each 
payment is fixed in advance the pe- 
riod over which the liquidation will 
take place is the only variable. 

A substantial amount of flexibility 
is obtainable under the fixed amount 
option. The beneficiary can be given 
the right to indicate when the liqui- 
dation of the proceeds is to begin as 
is true under the fixed period option. 
In the meantime, the proceeds are 
held at interest with interest pay- 
ments going to primary benefici- 
aries. 

In addition, the beneficiary can be 
given the right of commutation of 
any remaining proceeds, at any time 
before or during the liquidation of 
the proceeds. The beneficiary may 
also be allowed either a limited or an 
unlimited right of withdrawal. Un- 
der this option withdrawals merely 
shorten the period of instalment 
payments and do not necessitate the 
recomputation of benefits and thus 
are allowed by the company. Fur- 
thermore, the beneficiary can be 
given the right to accelerate or re- 
tard the rate of liquidation. This 
means she can be given the privilege 
of varying the amount of the 
monthly payments according to her 
wishes, subject to any limitations 
the insured might wish to impose. 

The beneficiary can also be given 
the privilege under a fixed amount 
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option of discontinuing payments for 
a particular number of months of 
the year or from time to time. This 
is particularly useful when the pro- 
ceeds of an educational endowment 
are being paid out to a beneficiary 
who is enrolled in a college or uni- 
versity, since payments can be dis- 
counted during the summer vacation 
months. It is also possible to pro- 
vide larger payments for certain 
months, for example, those in which 
tuition costs or other fees are pay- 
able. 

Also, if the beneficiary finds that 
payments under the option will not 
be needed for a period of time she 
can usually arrange to have them dis- 
continued entirely for a few months. 
This high degree of flexibility stems 
from the fact that this option is 
basically little more than a savings 
account from which withdrawals 
can be made to suit the convenience 
of the beneficiary. 

Finally, it is also possible for pro- 
vision to be made for the transfer of 
remaining proceeds to another liqui- 
dating option. Thus, if the benefici- 
ary wishes she can take the proceeds 
remaining under a fixed amount op- 
tion and have them applied under a 


COMMISSIONERS 1941 STANDARD 


life income option, for example. If 
the transfer is to take place at a 
specified date or age, contract rates 
will be available, but if the beneficj- 
ary has a right to transfer the pro- 
ceeds at any time the conversion will 
be subject to current rates. 
QUESTION 5 

(a) Explain the basic objec. 
tives which guide a life insurance 
company in the investment of its 
funds, and show how these basic 
objectives are reflected in the 
composition of the investment 
portfolio of a typical life insur. 
ance company. 

(b) Show which of the fizures 
in the tables listed below you 
would use, and how you would 
use them, to calculate the net an- 
nual level premium for a 15-pay- 
ment endowment insurance pol- 
icy in the amount of $1,000 
issued at age 43 to mature ai age 
70. 

(Note: Do not make multiplica- 
tions, divisions, or additions. Merely 
indicate the results by letters “A,” 
“B,” “C,” etc. Show the method of 
computation for only the first three 
and the last three years 


series. ) 


in any 


PRESENT VALUE 
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Answer to Question 5 


(a) A life insurance company is 
suided in the investment of its funds 
by th following basic objectives: 

‘1. Safety of principal. Because of 
the long-term nature of a life insur- 
ance contract providing for guaran- 
teed payments in dollars, a life 
company endeavors to 
achieve a high degree of safety in all 
of its investments so that at any 
time in the future it may recover the 
full amount invested. 

The objective of safety of princi- 
pal is reflected in the composition of 
the investment portfolio of a typical 
life insurance company through its 
holdings of high grade bonds, both 


insurance 


government and corporate. Bonds 
typically provide a low to moderate 
yield, but are first lien securities 
which are well through 
mortgages or other assets pledged 
They repre- 
sent a high quality, low risk invest- 
ment for a life insurance company. 
Government bonds, for example, are 


secured 


for their redemption. 


a low risk type of investment which 
produce a moderate rate of yield. 

Residential mortgages written on 
an amortizing basis have also proven 
to be a safe investment for life insur- 
Investment real 
estate in recent years has also repre- 
sented a safe investment because of 
the tendency for real estate, in gen- 
eral, to appreciate in value, and be- 
cause of the rapid depreciation rates 
applied to investment real estate by 
life insurance companies. 


ance companies. 


Finally, policy loans, representing 
perhaps the safest of all invest- 
ments, (the amount of the loan is 
always protected fully by the cash 
values held for the benefit of the 
policyholder) represent a small por- 
tion of the investment portfolio of 
the typical life insurance company. 

2. Maximum income consistent 
with safety. If high income alone 
were sought it would probably con- 
flict with the objective of safety of 
principal, because in general a 
higher income reflects a greater risk 
and hence a greater possibility of 
loss of principal. Therefore, life in- 
surance companies endeavor to ob- 
tain only the highest yields possible 
without sacrificing maximum safety 
of principal. 

The rate of return experienced by 
life insurance companies under var- 
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STRONGEST 
MORTGAGE 
BANKER 
IN THE NATION 


(WE THINK) 


CAPITAL 
and SURPLUS 
$2,350,096.00 

as of 

January 31, 1960 


Organized in 1942 


Not a penny’s loss { 








Re 


to any investor, ever! 


Consider these facts: 


* No borrowed money—no endorsements. 


Servicing $56,779,365 in Houston Real 
Estate Loans . 


. 65% Conventional, 


85% Government Guaranteed. 


LET US 





No loss to any investor ever. 


REPRESENT YOU IN HOUSTON 


Our intimate on-the-spot knowledge of this 
booming metropolitan area is available to 


you plus the most modern IBM bookkeeping 
facilities and the utmost in responsibility. 


May we send you our statement and tell you 
more about how we can serve you in Houston? 


HOLLAND MORTGAGE & INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 


« HOUSTON, TEXAS 





ious investments has tended to be 
conservative, yet in excess of the 
guaranteed rates in their contracts. 
Investment real estate and domestic 
and farm mortgages have probably 
produced the highest rates of return 
consistent with safety of principal. 
However, life insurance companies 
have also invested small percentages 
of their total assets in preferred and 
common stocks many of which pro- 
vide a high rate of return and act as 
a partial offset against the relatively 
lower investment return from high 


grade government and _ corporate 
bonds. 

Life insurance companies have 
also improved their average rate of 
return considerably through the use 
of “direct placement” loans. Under 
this arrangement a life 
deals directly with the borrower, 
negotiating a loan on a favorable 
basis and eliminating, for the benefit 
of both parties, the costs of an in- 
vestment underwriter in the han- 
dling of the loan. Also, the invest- 

(Continued on page 6 
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The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Cuas. E. Becker, PresIDENT * HOME OF FICE: SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


76 years of distinguished service 


Statement of Condition as of January 1, 1960 


Assets... 
Cash eS ie 
*United States Government 
Bonds 
*Other Bonds . 

Real Estate yea? are | eee 
(Including $15,871,019.77 of properties 
acquired for investment) 

Federally Insured or Guaranteed 

Real Estate Loans . 

Other First Mortgage Loans 

on Real Estate 

Loans to Policyowners 
(Secured by Legal Reserve ) 

Premiums in Course of Collection . 
(Liability included in Reserve ) 

Interest and Rents Due and Accrued . 

Other Assets . 


Liabilities... 


Legal Reserve on Outstanding Contracts . 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance . 
Other Policyowners’ Funds . : 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1960 . 
Accrued Expenses . 

Suspense Accounts . 

Other Liabilities 


Surplus Funds... 


Capital . .. 
General Surplus 


$ 26,266,897.19 
221,880,186.51 


52,514,971.20 


128,919,566.05 


$18,028,828.00 
44,821,172.00 


$11,143,806.75 


248,147,083.70 
21,990,909.99 


181,434,537.25 
38,586,356.43 


18,230,098.35 


3,675,784.50 
3,524,383.59 


$526,732,960.56 


$399.936,706.00 
15,805,275.29 
37,289,887.08 


4,009,999.57 
2.510,235.97 


$463,882,960.56 


62,.850,000.00 


$526,732.960.56 


*Bonds are valued as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance 


Commissioners. 


Insurance in force nearly $3,600,000,000 


THE LARGEST LEGAL RESERVE STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE 
UNITED STATES DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE UNDERWRITING 
OF ORDINARY AND ANNUITY PLANS 





+ 
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High points of our 
progress during 
the year 1959... 


New Paid Business 
$902,730,685.00 


(increase 20.3%) 


Asset Increase 


$56,347,431.60 
(increase 12.0%) 


Increase in Reserves 
$35,420,727.00 
(increase 9.7%) 


Increase in Surplus Funds 
$8, 100,000.00 


(increase 14.8%) 


Payments to policyowners 
and beneficiaries 
during year 

$35,178,021.23 


Payments to policyowners 
and beneficiaries since 
1884, plus funds 
currently held for 
their benefit 

$745,889,967.18 
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“If you can persuade two people a week 
to save $5.00 a week, 
you can earn $15,000 a year.” 
—Chas. E. Becker 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents 


Lhe Friendly 


pee FIRAIVIKILIDN ILINIFIE Sos 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over Three Billion Six Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 








National Reserve Life’s Tested Merchandise, 
Plus Excellent Home Office Cooperation— Have 


Proved Highly Profitable To Scores Of Men! 


OPPORTUNITY 


for a Money-Making 


CAREER CAN BE 
YOURS ALSO! 


Throughout our entire operating territory, 
National Reserve Life, General Agents will 
tell you that the popularity of our tested 
merchandise is proving a real money-maker 
for them. 


Our distinctive INVESTMENT TYPE 
PROGRAM, in addition to a complete line of 
both Participating and Non-Participating 
Plans, have definite sales appeal. 
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In 1960, we are continuing our large scale 0 


expansion program and consequently, have 
currently available excellent, attractive ter- 
ritories. If you are ready for genuine oppor- 
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All correspondence in confidence. We will 
give you complete details and full consider- 
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Enduring As Rushmore 


H. O. CHAPMAN 


President 


S.H. WITMER 
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Topeka + Sioux Falls 

















H. J. NOEL 
Agency Vice-President 
Standard Life 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


WISH TO ILLUSTRATE briefly here 
oe the changing economic pic- 
ture of today has brought on the 
need for an additional sales tool to 
the life insurance industry. I hope 
to prove, also, from my experience 
and the experience of others, that 
though mutual funds and life insur- 
ance may seem miles apart, actually 
they are only that way because we 
have been thinking of them as such 
for the past fifty years and have been 
selling them as such during that time. 
There are some forces at work today 
trying to keep them separated be- 
cause they find themselves in a posi- 
tion that precludes their joining the 
programs of life insurance and mu- 
tual funds. 


Growing Interrelation 


\ third point I would have you 
consider is that a great number of 
companies are moving in the direc- 
tion of joining variable dollars and 
the equity dollar in a sales presenta- 
tion to Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public. 
Not all of these companies are anx- 
iously and willingly going along with 
the gag so to speak. Many are being 
forced into it by the great number of 
life insurance men who are becom- 
ing qualified to sell mutual funds. 
The Mutual Fund Industry on the 
other hand is more anxiously seeking 
life insurance connections. The thing 
that is driving the life insurance com- 
panies to it is the large number of 
life men who are actively seeking 
mutual fund connections. 

| would also like to describe what 
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my company has done in this situa- 
tion, and demonstrate not only our 
approach to the problem but a few 
of our sales tools. I am explaining 
these sales tools for the reason that 
they are some of the first of their 
kind designed. My company has 
been in this field in excess of three 
years; it is only in the last year that 
many others have been taking note 
of the situation and have made some 
recent attempts to do 
about it. 


something 


My first point is the premise that 
the combining of mutual funds and 
life insurance is a necessary and de- 
sirable thing for the insurance in- 
dustry, and that we not only need it 
but can use it as an additional sales 
tool, The life insurance industry has 
basically just two things that it can 
sell : protection for a man, his family, 
or his firm against an early death, 
and satisfaction of a man’s need to 
build up something for himself or 
his family at future date. 
Whether this building process of dol 
lars guaranteed in the future is done 
simultaneously with the protection of 


some 


the life is not of great importance 
here. Certainly no one will argue 
that the industry's provision of death 
protection is something that the in- 
dustry can still do in a manner that 
can be satisfied by no other financial 
institution, other 
However, the annuity or retirement 
income the industry, 
while still most important, has lost 


and in no way. 


function of 


some of its glitter and attractiveness 
for many buyers. It has ceased to 
become the universally accepted and 
popular way of providing money for 
later years in life. The volume and 
number of 


sales of retirement in- 


lt’s Later 
Than You 


come policy contracts and/or annu- 
ity forms have gone down every year 
the last twenty years ; in recent years 
for this 


alarmingly so. The reason 


decline is rather obvious. 


Cost of Living Up 
The cost of living has gone up, and 
the dollar has a¢tually shrunk 52%, 
The 
cost of living has doubled in the last 
sixteen, 


during the last twenty years. 


At the same time, annuity 
rates have gone up some 43% since 
1920. The question of retirement, 
then, in the minds of many persons, 
is one difficult to answer. How are 
they going to provide for their old 
age? \Vhat is the situation going to 
be in 1980? I have it from reliable 
that the Department of 
Labor has the average hourly wage 
figured at $5.00 an hour by the time 
we reach that date. 
that 


sources 


Further, | know 
with 
the Federal Reserve banking system 
agreed among themselves that the 
average automobile, not the deluxe 
variety 


some persons connected 


which we see driving the 
today, will approxi- 


mately $5,000 by that date. 


streets cost 
These 
determinations were made even con- 
sidering the fact that the market 
may be depressed from time to time 
and the value or purchasing power of 


the dollar would increase for brief 
periods between today and 1980. 
The value of the dollar has been 


depressing slowly since the first rec- 
ords were kept, back in the early 
1800's. Though the speed of this de- 
pression has varied from time to 
time the over-all trend is in one di- 
rection and that is down. One of the 
most conservative and 


(to my Way 


(Continued on the next 


page 








Later Than You Think—Continued 


of thinking) logical ways for the 
public to offset the decline of the 
purchasing power of the dollar is to 
put at least a portion of their day-to- 
day savings, during the earning 
period, away in investments in the 
form of mutual fund purchases. I 
say mutual funds because of the very 
broad equity base and the manage- 
ment and selection offered, assuring 
the purchaser of the maximum pro- 
tection that they could expect with 
an equity investment. As American 
dollars inflate these equity invest- 
ments can hardly help but move in 
the same general direction and for 
the most part will definitely keep 
pace. 

\ssuming that most salesmen sell 
to clients within five years over or 
under their own age, another need 
the sale of mutual funds might fulfill 
is the desire of the life insurance 
salesman who has reached age forty- 
five to continue to serve his clientele 
and at the same time earn for him- 
self and his family an income. A re- 
cent survey by the LIAMA-LUTC 
indicates that the industry sells only 
13% of its volume at forty-five and 
above. Having attended life insur- 
ance conventions as well as mutual 
fund conventions, I can say that one 
quick look around the convention 
floors of these two organizations re- 
veals that the mutual fund salesman 
is from five to fifteen years older 
than the average life agent; I have 
been quite surprised to find that a 
number of these salesmen are former 
life insurance men. Here, then, ap- 
pears to be a means by which we can 
lengthen the selling career of a great 
many life insurance men, to say 
nothing of the mutual fund men. 
Mutual fund salesmen find it diffi- 
cult in the earlier years, about ages 
21 to 35, to earn a living income. 
This is not to say that some don't 
make a handsome income; by and 
large it is difficult, because of the 
small commission, and because the 
clientele of most of the salesmen are 
of a young age and are not yet earn- 
ing enough money that they can 
afford to buy great quantities of life 
insurance. Life insurance men, on 
the other hand, find their clientele 
still there at age forty-five, but the 
opportunity to sell additional cover- 
age is drying up, and all that remains 
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is service work which but for a few 
of the top salesmen does not leave 
much of an income-producing job. 
With mutual funds many of their 
former life insurance clients are now 
also their mutual fund clients, be- 
cause they have reached an age in 
life where they can set aside some 
funds for an equity investment and 
thereby balance up their fixed dollar 
program—even though many of 
them may now be quite uninsurable. 


Seeks Good Features 


The sales of mutual funds and life 
insurance are compatible. The mu- 
tual fund industry has been actively 
seeking certain of the very fine in- 
herent features of life insurance. For 
one thing, most mutual funds have 
some arrangement to sell completion 
insurance—a term insurance policy 
that will protect the investor should 
he die before he has had an opportu- 
nity to complete his investment goal. 
It is an excellent feature for a mu- 
tual fund investor to have in his pro- 
gram, but as far as the salesman is 
concerned it’s cheap insurance and 
won't net him much commission. 
Secondly, the mutual fund industry 
has actively sought, and some of 
their plans are available to investors, 
to pay out to the investor at some 
future date a monthly income that 
would be comparable to an annuity. 
The only people who can write an 
annuity contract, however, are those 
in the life insurance business. The 
mutual fund people therefore can 
only offer a very second-rate sub- 
stitute. There is no guarantee as to 
how much the recipient will receive 
because there is no guarantee as to 
the value of the shares or the earn- 
ings of the shares during the period 
of payout. On the other hand the 
life insurance industry has been ac- 
tively seeking to incorporate in its 
contractual plan some of the features 
of a mutual fund which they have 
found to be necessary and quite de- 
sirable. The most important feature 
and the only one we should be con- 
cerned with today is the opportunity 
for the purchaser of a life contract 
to be paid or receive dollars that are 
more in keeping with the purchasing 
power of the dollar at the time he 
receives them. One answer has been 
the variable annuity. 


The term “variable annuity” was, 
| believe, first coined by College Re- 
tirement Equity Fund which was a 
part of Teachers Income and Annu- 
ity. This organization sells a vari- 
able annuity to members of the teach- 
ing profession and because its s:les 
are limited to members of that pro- 
fession it does not need to be ap- 
proved by the Securities Exchange 
Commission. Basically, this variible 
annuity is so designed as to ac ept 
money from the annuitant to pur- 
chase a unit which in the mutual fund 
parlance might be termed a shure. 
The price of the unit fluctuate: as 
the equity or securities behin« it 
might vary in price. At the dat» of 
retirement the annuitant or pur- 
chaser has X number of units to his 
credit. According to a chart cone 
much in the same manner as an an- 
nuity table, the annuitant may re- 
ceive X number of units paid back 
to him per month over the balance of 
his lifetime. The payments are guar- 
anteed for the life of the annuitant, 
but the amount that the annuitant 
receives again varies with the value 
of the securities behind the unit and 
earning power of those units. Basi- 
cally it is said that the payout of the 
units will in some manner keep pace 
with the purchasing power of the 
dollar of the economic conditions at 
the time of payout. As a matter of 
fact, we find that the purchasing 
power of the dollar does not always 
coincide with the stock market and 
may vary widely from it. In most 
cases it lags considerably. An in- 
dividual, many 
ways design his own variable annu- 
ity simply by good management of 
his retirement dollar; that is, pro- 
viding a certain number of guaran- 
teed dollars for himself at retirement 
through the use of our age-old an- 
nuities and retirement income plans 
and at the same time making an 
equity investment that will grow 
with American industry and/or in- 
flate with the economy. A great 
many of us, particularly in the life 
insurance business, accustomed to 


however, can in 


working more conservatively in mat- 
ters of finance, suggest a mutual fund 
offering selection, diversification and 
management to insure the investor 
the best possible protection income. 
Who is better equipped to do this 
over-all job of planning for the av- 
erage man’s financial future but the 
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skillfully trained life insurance un- 
derwriter? From the beginning the 
underwriter has been taught the im- 
portance of guarantees, and has not 
had the rosy picture painted through 
the training period that seems to be 
the background of a great many se- 
Further, I think 
the life insurance industry, being a 
much older industry and one based 
on a great deal more of fact and 
scientific knowledge than the fiction 


curity salesmen. 


and hope of the security business, 
has enabled it to design and develop 
schools better to train young men 
to deal with the economic facts of 


life. 


Best Suited 


Certainly it would seem to me that 
a life underwriter is a great deal 
better equipped to talk about a man’s 
over-all financial program than on 
the advisability of his automobile in- 
surance or his fire insurance. These 
latter items have little bearing on his 
family’s security or his financial posi- 
tion in the future. Through custom, 
however, it is frequently and pop- 
ularly acceptable by members of the 
insurance industry to agree that a 
life man ought to sell fire and casu- 
alty insurance, but it is now my ex- 
perience that would cause me to rec- 
ommend that a mutual fund is a sale 
much more in keeping with the life 
insurance man’s training and scope. 
Fire and auto, once banned by the 
MDRT and now accepted, are forms 
of protection, true; but of material 
things, not income of a family unit 
or organization. Funds and insur- 
ance are a logical part of a balanced 
income protection plan. 

The last point that I would like to 
bring forth for your consideration is 
the psychological aspect of the sale. 
When you get right down to it, the 
purchase of life insurance is one of 
the most altruistic things a man-can 
do—the purchaser is buying some- 
thing from which he does not hope 
to benefit directly but that would 
benefit others whom he loves. I’m 
speaking of the purchase of pure pro- 
tection, but when we confine our ap- 
proach, talking about guaranteed 
dollars plus family protection and an 
equity investment, we are touching 
upon, as | see it, two of the primary 
reasons most people are working. 
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SALES 


TP 


OVER 1958 


ASSETS 


JUMPED TO AN 
ALL-TIME HIGH OF 


*90,000,000 


Yes, that’s a sensational record .. . yet the 
State Life is planning ahead to even greater 
accomplishments in the ‘‘golden sixties.” 
If you, too, want to grow successfully as an 
agent or agency manager with State Life— 
get complete details by writing today. 





INSURANCE-IN-FORCE 


up 187% 


OVER 1958 


RESERVES 


FOR PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS 


*255 per 1,000 


OF INSURANCE-IN-FORCE 


DIHL H. LUCUS 
Vice-President 
and Director of Agencies 


The 
we If We, W6 BD DED OP © ce DD 


baveiteersbelore Gompany 


Indianapolis 
A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED 1894 


One of these important purposes is 
to take things a little easier at a 
later time in life and the other is to 
provide for more income as the years 
pass by. This dual approach is a de- 
parture from the rather blunt and 
unattractive approach of death. I am 
fully aware that some life insurance 
men do make their approach entirely 
from the standpoint of killing their 
prospect, and I also know that these 
men are quite successful. Many 
companies today, however, are going 





into what may be called the living 
approach, which provides a means 
whereby a man’s most material in- 
stincts might best be served. We all 
have tendencies like squirrels, to put 
away a little for the future, and yet 
there are very few among us who 
do not have tendencies to do a little 
gambling—to take a chance now and 
then, particularly if taking that 
chance will result in a profit. If we 
weren't built that way there wouldn't 


(Continued on the next page 








Later Than You Think—Continued 


be any new businesses started. In 
my opinion a man investing in mu- 
tual funds today is taking little 
chance. 

Pick up the prospectus ot a dozen 


good funds and note the industries 


in which the investment is made. 
hey are the backbone of America. 
lf the value of the investments in 
these industries finally will prove 
worthless, you may be quite certain 
that there would be little hope for 
the investment that’s been made in 
the life insurance industry, because 
too many of these investments are 
inter-related to this 


Though the bonds and 


backbone. 
mortgages 
may have certain contractual obliga- 
tions while the other is still an equity 
investment, these equities would by 
sheer weig! t of falling drag the bond 
or mortgage value down with them 
How much better for your prospect 
to invest in something like a mutual 
fund with its broad base than it is 
for him to plunge into the market 
buying whatever a broker may have 
to sell on that particular day. 
Though my foregoing points could 
hardly be expected to sway you in 
one quick wave to my company’s 
thinking, still these factors when dis- 
cussed time and again among officers 
of the company led us to take certain 
actions, which we first did in the 
early part of 1956. The President of 
the Standard Life 


pany, Harry V. Wade, who has some 


Insurance com- 


thirty years experience in the execu- 
tive side of this business, was by rea- 
son of friendship on the board of 
directors of a mutual fund. He was 
acutely aware that the fund’s man 
agement corporation was not making 
any money and would not be likely 
to do so until such time as the total 
asset value of the fund was in the 
neighborhood of six million dollars 


Mr. Wade has, 


got in this busi 


from the day he 
eCSs, been conside red 
an innovator of new thinking and 
ideas. He was most cognizant of the 
needs and desirabilities of an equity 
dollar to 


teed dollar of life insurance 


eo along with the guaran- 
He saw 
what he thought was an opportunity 
Standard Life 


for the Insurance 
company to purchase, at a very rea- 
sonable figure, the controlling inter 
est in this management corporation. 
This was done in October of 1956 
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after several mouths of negotiations 
with the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission in Washington and with the 
Commissioner of Corporations of the 
state of California. California was 
the first state in which we offered the 
balanced program and dual-licensing 
of our sales force. 

The Standard Life 


directors au- 
thorized the i 


placing in the pros 
pectus of an annuity option which 
some future date the 


holder of advisers fund shares may 


says that at 


liquidate these shares and purchase 
an annuity, the rates of which are 
euaranteed to him to be the same as 
those in effect on the day he pur- 
chased the shares. It’s interesting to 
look back on those first hectic months 
that extended not only from three to 
six, but to two years and more. | 
wouldn't say that we were in clear 
sailing even now. Finally we had 
our product cleared by the SEC and 
in January decided that we ought to 
place our first trade journal adver- 
tisement in order to pin down the 
fact that we 


field. 


that we didn’t know much about sell- 


were the first in this 
Actually we not only knew 
ing life insurance and funds together, 
but that we had no sales tools witl 
fact. We 
did feel, though, that we had a posi- 


which to accomplish the 


tion of frst and we wanted to stake 
it out 


Outside Comment 


It is, indeed, later than you think. 
| am under the impression that many 
in the industry do not have a good 
estimate of how far the courtship 
between these two great industries 
has gone, Did you know, for ex- 
ample, that Niplinger’s letter of Sat- 
October 10th, calls the 
readers’ attention to the fact that an 


urday, 


which will 
vary with the cost of living, and that 


nuities are coming out 


these annuities will be based upon 
common stocks? According to Kip 
linger, “These have taken hold in 
the last few vears but are handled by 
Now they are 


We hear of a num- 


only a few companies. 
about to expand 
ber of companies that plan to put 
Also mutual 


set-ups are getting 


them on the market. 


fund ready to 
issue annuities in competition with 
the life insurance companies. The 
plans are in gestation in a semi-secret 
sort of way and will leak out over the 


We are not in. 
formed on all the details but are mak- 


next few months. 
ing further inquiries. The logical de- 
velopment of these cross activities is 
probably this: As insurance com- 
panies go into variable annuity busi- 
ness with stocks and as mutual junds 
go into the annuity business from 
their own angle, they will eventually 
develop a lot of new combinaticns of 
investments and more rounde-out 
investment service to more kinds of 
customers. Some sort of package 
program for investment will develop 

one stop-shopping for life sur- 
ance, retirement plans and _ stocks.” 

Don't avoid watching the onrush, 
but rather study the competition and 
see what merit there is in these two 
developments. Join a mutual fund 
selling organization; learn hx to 
sell these funds and be fully ready 
and qualified when the day arrives, 





MEDICAL CARE 


CHARGING THAT voluntary health 
insurance has not and cannot do the 
job, Senator John Kennedy of Mas- 
has introduced a bill sim- 
ilar to the Forand Bill to provide 


hospital and 


sachusetts 


nursing services for 
Social Security beneficiaries. Cov- 
erage would include: 90 days of 
hospital care per year (30 more than 
provided by the Forand Bill), nurs- 
ing care at home or in a nursing 
home, diagnostic outpatient services 
and coverage for the disabled. So- 
cial Security payments by workers 


would be increased 1% on up to 


$4,800 of earnings with an equiva 


lent increase in employer contribu 


tions. 


M.D.R.T. QUALIFIES 


OVER SIX 
the 1960 
Table 


their qualification 


HUNDRED applicants for 
Million Dollar Round 
received notification of 
from M.D.R.1 
Robert S. Albritton, 
C.L.U., Provident Mutual, Los An- 
\lbritton ex- 
pected that if the anticipated number 


have 
chairman 

geles, California. Mr. 
of applicants meet requirements by 
the March 1 deadline, the member- 
ship for the 1960 Table should be 


about 2,800. 
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“Learning and earning never stop... at American United!” 


SAYS ROBERT THOMPSON, C.L.U., MANAGER OF TRAINING FOR AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


At American United we have a complete and continu- 
ous training program, not only for agents, but for 
agency managers, too. 

There’s always something new to learn in our home 
office training classes for new or seasoned agents... 
new ways to find prospects, new ways to sell them. 

An organized training and development program for 
agency managers is boosting office and field productive- 
ness... reducing waste effort and expense. 

This kind of sales and management training, plus 
American United’s “Partnership Philosophy,” is help- 


ing our agents make remarkable gains in new business. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS, 


ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS-FLEXIBLE OPTIONS-LOW NET COST SPECIALS-U? 
rs 





NILE-GROUP INSURANCE-GROUP RETIREMENT 


Today, American United is in the top 5% of all American life insur- 
ance companies, with well over $1 billion $350 million of business 
in force, and a phenomenal rate of growth. It is a good Company 
to buy from—to sell for—and with which to build a career. 








P-Waek-S a coe-ta me ob ataa-ve 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Company with the Partnership Philosophy 


INDIANA 


ANCELABLE 


SABILITY-GUARANTEED RENEWABLE MAJOR MEDICAL-GUARANTEED RENEWABLE HOSPITAL & SURGICAL-SPECIALISTS IN SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING & REINSURANCE 





Recommended Mortgage Bankers 





The aim of this list is to present the names of Mortgage Bankers especially equipped to 
adequately represent the mortgage loan departments of Life Insurance Companies, Banks, Savings 
& Loan Associations and other institutional investors. 

Each firm presented herein has been thoroughly investigated by us. Additional firms will be 
added as our local investigations in each section of the nation are completed; our eventual objective 
is to have all qualified firms in each area represented. The absence of any firm's name should 
not be unfavorably construed as it may be due to a number of reasons, including their decision 


not to be listed. 


Our files contain additional data on the Mortgage Bankers appearing herein; such information 
may be secured by application to Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


ALABAMA 





CONNECTICUT 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Continued) 





W. B. PHILIPS & COMPANY 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 


2118 FOURTH AVENUE, NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 


Servicing Loans in Alabama since 1932 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








CALIFORNIA 


WILLIAM A. CURTIN & CO., INC. 


42 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


B. F. SAUL CO. 
925-15th ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON §5, D. C. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 











THE COLWELL COMPANY 
5856 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
BRANCHES: 


Orange County & San Diego 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DELAWARE 











T. B. O'TOOLE INC. 

DU PONT BLDG. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: Dover & Seaford, Del 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WALKER & DUNLOP, INC. 

905 |é6th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—BALTIMORE, MD. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





DWYER-CURLETT & CO. 
6334 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 48 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





FREDERICK W. BERENS, INC. 
1722 L STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE IBM SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 


Durham, Miami, St. Petersburg, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico 


WEAVER BROS., INC. 
WASHINGTON BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 








FLORIDA 





McMILLAN MORTGAGE CO. 


4015 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





BOGLEY HARTING & HIGHT INC. 
7000 WISCONSIN AVE. 

CHEVY CHASE, MD. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 

Arlington, Va. Washington, D. C. Clearwater, 
Eau Gallie, Fla. Upper Darby, Pa. 





AMERICAN TITLE INSURANCE CO. 


901 N. E. 2ND AVE. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 





COLORADO 








KASSLER & CO. 
1554 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLORADO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LEASING 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














H. L. RUST COMPANY 
100! ISTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—ARLINGTON, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





LAWRENCE A. EPTER 
& ASSOCIATES INC. 
3935 BISCAYNE BLVD. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of: New York, New Jersey & Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 
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Recommended Mortgage 


FLORIDA (Continued) 


KANSAS (Continued) 


Bankers 


MINNESOTA (Continued) 





D. R. MEAD & COMPANY 
1900 BISCAYNE BLVD. 


THE WHEELER KELLY & HAGNY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


H. & VAL J. ROTHSCHILD, INC. 
503 GUARDIAN BLDG. 





MIAMI, FLA. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
ILLINOIS KENTUCKY MISSOURI 





DOVENMUEHLE, INC. 

135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY 
MORTGAGE CO., INC. 
145 MARKET ST. 

LEXINGTON, KY. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Paducah 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CITY BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
3rd Fi. City National Bank—l0th & Grand 
KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DRAPER and KRAMER, INC. 


30 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA 
MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LOUISVILLE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
215 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MISSOURI VALLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
1012 BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





LOUISIANA 


NEBRASKA 





REPUBLIC REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


|11 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


HEARIN-COLLENS MORTGAGE 
COR 


1040 MAIN STREET 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


19th AT DOUGLAS 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES AT: DENVER, DES MOINES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








INDIANA 


NEW YORK 





WATERFIELD MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


126 E. BERRY ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Orlando, Fla. 
Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





DANE & NORTHROP, INC. 


1402 7. Fang ig ey et PKWY. 
W ORLEANS, LA 


CONVEN Bis FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


METROPOLITAN NEW ORLEANS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WELLS & BARKER, INC. 
47 WEST HURON STREET 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
Mortgage Financing 
Apartment, Commercial, Industrial Properties 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MARYLAND 





SAVILL-MAHAFFEY MORTGAGE 
600 FIDELITY BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches At: Gary & Anderson 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


W. BURTON GUY & CO., INC. 
11 EAST CHASE STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LAWRENCE A. EPTER 


& ASSOCIATES INC. 
240 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of New York, New Jersey and Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





IOWA 


MICHIGAN 





GENERAL MORTGAGE CORP. 
OF IOWA 


FLEMING BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: Mason City, lowa 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LAMBRECHT REALTY CO. 


3150 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





KANSAS 


MINNESOTA 


GEORGE W. WARNECKE & CO., INC. 


295 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK I7, N. Y. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








THE FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO. 


139 NO. MAIN ST. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
COMMERCIAL, CONVENTIONAL 
FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Topeka, Kansas. 





Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THORPE BROS. INC. 
THORPE BUILDING, 519 MARQUETTE AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
For 75 years making and serving all types 
of mortgage loans 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


EAGAN REAL ESTATE, INC. 


SYRACUSE KEMPER BUILDING 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


NORTH CAROLINA 





CAMERON-BROWN COMPANY 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
OFFICES 
Charlotte—Asheville—Raleigh—Greensboro 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


OHIO—(Continued) 


Bankers 


PENNSYLVANIA (Continued) 





WALLDON, INC. 

615 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—DAYTON, OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THOMAS AND GROSHON, INC. 


6784 MARKET STREET 
UPPER DARBY, PA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTG \GES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILI1:&S 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Ar 








SOUTH CAROLINA 





GOODYEAR MORTGAGE CORP. 
500 EAST MOREHEAD STREET 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & 
VA MORTGAGES 


JAY F. ZOOK, INC. 

3826 EUCLID AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL, 
INDUSTRIAL FHA-VA LOANS 
BRANCH OFFICE: COLUMBUS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


—- 


AUGUST KOHN & COMPANY 
1529 WASHINGTON STREET 
COLUMBIA, SO. CAROLINA 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTG \GES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILI1T/§S 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n An 











N. G. SPEIR, INC. 


128-130 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, NO. CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





THE GALBREATH MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


56 EAST GAY ST. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GENERAL MORTGAGE CO. 
201 E. COFFEE STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Commerical & Residential Mortgag 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILIT! 
BRANCH OFFICE: ANDERSON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 
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C. H. SLATER REALTY AND 
MORTGAGE CORP. 


220 WEST MARKET STREET 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





PANOHIO MORTGAGES, INC. 
100 E. GAY STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Commercial, Industrial, Residential Mortgages 
throughout Ohio 
Forty-three years servicing experience 


BRANCHES: Cincinnati and Dayton 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











STOCKTON, WHITE & COMPANY 
8TH FLOOR SECURITY BANK BLDG. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Conventional Loans 
Approved Mortgagee FHA & VA 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





DAYTON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


THIRD NATIONAL BUILDING 
DAYTON, OHIO 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


APPROVED FHA MORTGAGEI 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








C. DOUGLAS WILSON & CO. 


201 EAST NORTH STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 


Complete Servicing Facilities 
BRAN ES 
Anderson, Charleston, Columbia, Florence, 
Spartanburg 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 








STEVENSON, ZIMMERMAN & CO. 
208 CHERRY AVE. 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S. CAROLINA 


FHA approved Mortgages 
Commercial & All Types Residential Loans 


Complete Servicing Facilities 


BRANCH: 
5 EXCHANGE ST., CHARLESTON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 





TEXAS 





WILLIAMS-MALCOLM COMPANY 
INC. 


319 WEST 5TH ST. 
WINSTON SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 
Serving Northwestern North Carolina 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MORTGAGE INVESTORS CORP. 
709 ADAMS STREET 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL LOANS 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ORDWAY-SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Suite 330 AMARILLO BUILDING 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Commercial, Conventional, FHA 
& VA Mortgages 


Complete Servicing Facilities 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 





OHIO 





PENNSYLVANIA 





FIRST AKRON CORPORATION 
611 W. MARKET STREET 
AKRON, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


BANKERS BOND AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


1315 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1924 


RICKS-MAGUIRE COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 79! 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Dallas, Midland, Tulsa, Oklahoma City 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 








CINCINNATI INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


800 FIFTH-THIRD BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL AND FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











FRED L. AIKEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
429 FOURTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





D. L. WELCH & CO., INC. 
104 WEST IOTH ST. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


TEXAS (Continued) 


TEXAS—(Continued) 


TEXAS (Continued) 
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M. P. CRUM COMPANY 
1404 KIRBY BLDG. 
DALLAS I, TEXAS 


Neg itor of Conventional, FHA & VA 
Morigages—Dallas and Tarrant Counties 
Specialists in 
Commerical & Industrial Mortgages 
throughout the Southwest 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


HOLLAND MORTGAGE & 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 
P. O. Box 3085 Houston, Texas 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION OF TEXAS 
301 WEST COMMERCE ST. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Offices: Austin, Dallas, Houston, 
Corpus Christi & Victoria 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








VIRGINIA 





JONES-WEST MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
RIO GRANDE NAT'L BLDG. 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 

CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAI 

INDUSTRIAL, FHA—VA LOANS 

BRANCH OFFICE: FORT WORTH 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


KINGHORN, DRIVER & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 
1816 MAIN, HOUSTON 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 


ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY 
2300 WILSON BLVD. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 








MAXSON-MAHONEY-TURNER 
1415 FIDELITY UNION BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MORTGAGE AND TRUST, INC. 
921 CAROLINE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
FHA, VA, Conventional Mortgages 

Complete Servicing Facilities 


Branch offices: Austin, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
El Paso, Lubbock, Midland, Odessa 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
OF NORFOLK 
215 EAST PLUME STREET 
NORFOLK 14, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














J. E. FOSTER & SON, INC. 


1101 SUMMIT AVE 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


State Wide Origination & Mortgage Servicing 
All IBM Accounting Services 


Branches: Dallas, Houston, Beaumont, Lubbock 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


W. M. WRIGHT COMPANY 
1220 DALLAS AVENUE 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
HOUSTON & GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


COLONIAL GROUP, INC. 
212 EAST FRANKLIN ST 
RICHMOND, VA 
Commercial, Conventional, FHA & VA Resi 
dential Mortgages—Complete IBM Servicing 
Branches: Washington, Norfolk, Newport News, 
Charlotte & New York City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














McDONALD MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1201 WEST LANCASTER AVE. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INVESTORS, INC. 
léth STREET & AVENUE M 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: MIDLAND, TEXAS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE INVESTMENT CORP. 
400 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














AMERICAN GENERAL 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
P. O. BOX 2635 
HOUSTON |, TEXAS 
Conventional, Commercial, FHA & 

VA Mortgages Property Management 
Branches: Dallas, Fort Worth, Midland, El Paso, 
Amarillo, San Antonio, Lubbock & Beaumont 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


W. K. EWING CO., INC. 
Established 1917 
1035 NAVARRO ST. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MAGIC CITY MORTGAGE CO., INC. 
130 CHURCH AVENUE, S.W. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Conventional FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Service Facilities 
BRANCHES 
Bristol & Norfolk, Va.—Greensboro, N. C. 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








WISCONSIN 








T. J. BETTES COMPANY 
BETTES BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 


Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Arizona and California 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











THE RICHARD GILL COMPANY 
SOLEDAD, MAIN & GIRAUD STS. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MORTGAGE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
125 EAST WELLS ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 
Branches: Appleton, Madison, Racine—Wiscon- 
sin; Rochester, St. Paul—Minnesota 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 
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CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1959 


ASSETS 


: . «$ 1,178,293.07 

S. Government, municipal and other bonds ‘ 5. he 6,716,991.31 
Sundry assets ; 333,314.12 
First mortgage and collateral loans 26,920,304.03 
Stocks 2,990,654.87 
Home office building and lot after depreciation 1,279,806.32 
Home office building and lot addition less encumbrances 

after depreciat 
Other real estate 
Policy liens 
Premium notes 2 
Net deferred and uncollected premiums : 1.157 527.9 92 


Total Assets $ 44,668,522.00 


LIABILITIES 


Current bills due or accrued , 19.027 
Premiums and interest collected in advance 434,771.5 
Reserve for incomplete and unreported death claims 54.814 
Reserve for city, state y and federal taxes 246,215 
Mortgage loan dep sit accounts and other sundry liabilities 466,632.75 
Investment contingency reserve 596,727.15 


Mandatory secur ty valuation reserve 451,384.75 


9 ; 
1 





Total Current Liabilities $ 2,269,574.00 


FUNDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR PROTECTION 
OF POLICYHOLDERS 
Full legal reserve on outstanding policies $ 34,228,177.42 
Capital stock 2,700,000.00 
Contingency reserve 150,000.00 
Surplus 5,320,770.58 


Total Liabilities $ 44,668,522.00 


UNITED FIDELITY 


"a - 
Life Insurance Company HOME OFFICE: 1029 ELM ST. 


DIRECTORS 


CEDRIC BURGHER 
President 

MAXWELL A. CLAMPITT 
President 

Clampitt Paper C 

LEO F. CORRIGAN 

Real Estate, Dallas 
TRAMMELL CROW 

Real Estate, Dallas 

DR. HOWARD K. CRUTCHER 
Vice-President and 
Medical Director 

L. H. CULLUM 
Capitalist, Wichita Falls 
R. R. GILBERT 
Vice-Chairman of Board 
Republic National Bank 
Dallas 


BARNIE V. HENEGAR 
President, Southland 
Supply Company, Dallas 
DON H. HOUSEMAN 
Cochran & Houseman 
General Insurance, Dallas 
MICHAUX NASH 
President 

Empire State Bank 
Dallas 

T. H. OBENCHAIN 
President, Dallas Union 
Securities Company 


J. DURRELL PADGITT 
Vice-President 

Padgitt Bros. Co., Dallas 
W. H. PAINTER 
Executive Vice-President 
HARRY P. PERKINS 
President, Perkins Bros 
Greenville — Longview 
ED E. SAMMONS 
Vice-President and 
Agency Director 

E. E. SHELTON 
Chairman of Board 
Dallas Federal Savings 
and Loan Association 

R. G. STOREY 

Attorney 

Storey, Armstrong and Steger 
Dallas 

JACK R. SWAIN 
President 

Dunlap-Swain Co 

Dallas 

M. CULLUM THOMPSON 
Vice-President and 
Secretary 

CHARLES D. TURNER 
Attorney 

Turner, Rodgers, Winn 
Scurlock and Terry, Dallas 
DUDLEY K. WOODWARD, JR 
Attorney, Dallas 


30 new agents added to the agency force. Total new 
business exceeded 1958 by 14.2%. Insurance in force 
rose age $192,000,000. Average policy size for all 


CUTER FIDELITY 


FOUNDED 1920 


sourvreesey 


DALLAS 2, TEXAS 
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Health Makes Wealth 


OUR INDUSTRY EXECUTIVES are 
Y: ipidly expanding company- 
paid annual medical check-up pro- 
grains, paying more attention to the 
famous old Disraeli adage, “health 
individual’s greatest capital 

without health 
neither work, nor earn.” 


is the 
asset one can 

How to set up a health examina- 
tion program? \Vhere? How much 
will it cost? These questions can be 
answered very simply and an ade- 
quate plan will cost relatively little 
as measured against the potential 
benefits to executive and company. 

The first step is to understand 
thoroughly that a comprehensive 
examination is a must. A simple 
chest thumping and urinalysis may 
create a false sense of security- 
hurt more than it helps. Recently, 
a leading business publication out- 
lined the following minimum pro- 
gram : 


Minimum Program 


Full medical history-family back- 
ground, diseases, operations. 

Head-to-toe examination, to re- 
veal special trouble areas. 

X-ray of the heart and lungs; also 
an electrocardiogram which charts 
the action of the heart (often 
omitted in less searching examina- 
tions ). 

Rectal examination, both digital 
and sigmoidoscope (the latter urged 
by the American Cancer Society as 
a wise safeguard ). 

Blood count to anemia, 
nutritional infections ; 
blood sugar test for diabetes ; blood 
cholesterol test, as a possible safe- 
guard against certain heart and cor- 
onary blood blood 
non-protein nitrogen test, bearing on 
kidney function, and blood uric acid 
test to detect “hidden” gout. 
both 


reveal 
disorders, 


vessel diseases, 


Urinalysis, chemical and 
microscopic. 
Eve examination. 
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Concluding consultation and writ- 
ten report. 
Additional X-ray 


trointestinal 


surveys 
series, barium enema, 


oe - 
(2as 


gall bladder series) should be made 
if there’s a complaint of frequent 
heartburn, ‘‘nervous stomach,” poor 
appetite, diarrhea, or constipation. 
In addition, a check on emotional 
health may be required if there is 
evidence of and 
Ironically, one indication of 
the need for this kind of inquiry is 
an unreasonable fear of a standard 


excessive tension 


stress, 


physical examination. 

Nowadays, a program like this 
can be arranged in almost any part 
of the country with a clinic which 
specializes in check-up plans. Some 
of the best, most reasonably priced 
set-ups the Executive Health 
Examiners, in New York, and Pratt 
Diagnostic Center in Boston, 

The Dr. Robert Rehm Clinic, 
Asheville, North Carolina, and the 
Greenbrier Clinic, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia are among 
the finest, as are Thompson and 
Associates, Chicago, and the Mayo 
Clinic, at Minnesota. 
West Coast dwellers can avail them- 
selves of the Beverly Hills Clinic in 
Beverly Hills and the Scripps Clinic 
at La Jolla, California. 


are 


Rochester, 


Specialize in Check-ups 


At any of these you can get advice 
on eligibility, distribution of medical 
reports, the many other policy ques- 
tions that need to be settled. Cost 
of the exam itself will vary from $75 
to $250; travel, meals, room, are 
extra. 

The trend is toward efficient, one- 
day service with special emphasis 
on patient comfort and convenience. 
Best example is New York’s luxuri- 
Executive Health Exam- 
iners. Located a stone’s throw from 
Grand Central Station (with the 
commuter in mind) this top-flight 
medical center aims to make the an- 


ous, new 


nual check-up a pleasure rather than 
a chore, 

Among the highlights of the cen- 
ter is the warm, modern decor; you 
get your exam in air-conditioned 
comfort. There is no clinical atmos- 
phere, Attractive, personable nurses 
and technicians are carefully chosen 
for smileage as well as medical tal- 
ent. Private dressing rooms and 
individual white suits are supplied. 
Open-backed gowns, repeated dress- 
ing and undressing are eliminated. 
A light breakfast is served, with 
choices from a menu, in the com- 
fortable lounge that features TV set, 
telephone and other conveniences. 

Improvements in patient handling 
technique are one important reason 
for the marked increase in interest 
in annual check-ups. 
tives are willing to go for an exam 
not feel “pushed 
as is often the case. Dis- 
raeli was a bright old gentleman, and 


More execu- 
when they do 
around” 


the industry will avoid unnecessary 
loss of key personnel through ad- 
herence to his philosophy and insti- 
tution of health check-up plans. 





NEVADA INSURANCE DAY 


Marcu 4 HAS BEEN Officially pro- 
claimed Nevada Insurance 
Under the sponsorship of all seg- 
ments of the industry, it will feature 
a reception and banquet honoring 
Commissioner Hammell of that state 
who is also president of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 


sioners, 


Day. 


HEALTH INSTITUTE OFFICE 


A WASHINGTON OFFICE of the 
Health Insurance Institute has been 
established at 1701 K Street, N.W., 
to provide information on the health 
insurance business to the press and 
the public. 





You're confident when you're well equipped ..., 







You're confident when 
you're well insured... 


Once upon a time somebody said “‘golf is an 
old man’s game”’ but we can’t play along with that 
observation. Our senior citizens enjoy it, all right, but 

the low scores go to the younger players—just as low 
insurance rates are a privilege of the young in years. 


We know many young men with plenty of 
drive and a good approach to the future who 
face the hazards of life with confidence because 
they rely upon their friendly Pan-American 
representative for advice and counsel. 


These young men have adequate insurance to 
protect their loved ones, of course. Many have 
insurance to cover mortgage payments, and assure 
education for their children. There also are those 
who are planning plenty of golf for their later years 
. . . because even a retirement plan costs little 
at the rates available in your early years. 


Ask your Pan-American representative 
about all this. He’s an expert at tailoring 
coverage to fit your needs, and your budget. 


AMONG THE TOP 10% OF U. S. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES WRITING MORE THAN 90% OF ALL LIFE INSURANCE 



































Hits Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


oe =4 New Orleans, U.S.A. « A Mutual Company 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 
Supreme Court of Nevada Construes 
Health, Accident and Hospitalization 
Insurance Policy Exclusions 


N FEBRUARY 3, 1957, Royal 
BP stewart the insured, was in- 
jured in a skiing accident, sustain- 
ing a spiral fracture to the bones of 
his left leg. 
Mutual Life Company 
had issued a health and accident in- 
surance policy and 


Previously, Intercoast 
Insurance 


benefits 
paid for this accident. Some eight 
months after the first injury and on 


were 


October 12, 1957, Stewart was en- 
gaged in calisthentics preparing for 
the coming ski when he 
shipped and fell, causing a transverse 


season, 


fracture of the same leg. He re- 
mained in the hospital for four days 
and on November 29, 1957, x-rays 
demonstrated the fracture and sub- 
sequently, on January 2nd of 1958, 
he entered the Washoe Medical 
Center for treatment and surgery. 

The insurance policy in the mean- 
time had, on November 10, 1957, 
lapsed for failure to pay the pre- 
miums. Application for payment of 
the benefits of this second hospitali- 
zation and injury were refused by 
the company, the company alleging 
that the second fracture was in part 
caused by the first fracture and, 
secondly, the claim had actually not 
originated prior to the date of ex- 
piration of the policy. 

Suit was filed in the district court 
and the trial judge held for the in- 
sured; the insurance company ap- 
pealed. The appellate court, writing 
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The Legal Spotlioht 


through Justice Badt, affirmed the 
holding of the trial court for the 
assured, 

The policy in question contained 
various restrictions, limitations and 
exclusions occurring under the gen- 
eral provisions under the hospitali- 
zation section, the medical section, 
the surgical section, and the accident 
expense section. The court exam- 
ined each of the provisions in ques- 
tion. 

Under the general provisions, the 
policy provided that coverage ex- 
isted only for the term during which 
the policy was in force. It provided 
further that the termination, which 
is up to the last day of the policy, 
shall be without prejudice to any 
claim originating prior thereto, The 
accident occurred on October 12, 
1957 and the policy terminated on 
November 10, 1957, almost a month 
thereafter. However, the hospitali- 
zation and treatment did cover a 
period after November 10, 1957. 
The insuror, of course, contended 
that claims do not originate until 
the insured receives necessary hos- 
pitalization or surgical services and, 
hence, since these services were 
rendered after the expiration of the 
policy, no valid claim could be 
asserted. 

The company cites, to support its 
contention, the case of Van Zanten 
vs. National Casualty Company, 52 
N.W. (2nd), 581, a case from Mich- 
igan which states that where there 
are claims for hospital services after 
the date of the termination of the 
policy, but growing out of an acci- 
dent occurring during the coverage 
period, such claims are held not to 





originate prior to the termination of 
the policy, because such provision 
must be construed as having refer- 
ence to the benefits accruing while 
effect. An 
accident gives rise to the disability, 


the insurance was in 


which in turn gives rise to the loss, 
which. in turn gives rise to the claim. 
It is the claim Which must originate 
prior to the termination of the pol- 
icy, not merely the accident and the 
resulting disability. This is, how- 
ever, only one view of the matter, 
but the general statement of other 
jurisdictions is found in Corpus 
Juris Secundum, Insurance, Section 
897, as follows: 
“Where an accident policy is in 
full force and effect when insured 
sustains an accidental injury, his 
cause of action arises immediately, 
regardless of whether the policy 
is kept alive by subsequent pay- 
ment of premiums, and he is en- 
titled to recover the full amount 
of indemnity provided.” 
The court here sees no distinction 
between the originating of the claim 
and the arising of the 
action ; 


cause of 
when the cause of action 


arises, the claim originates. The 
court’s conclusion is that respond- 
ent’s claim did originate while the 
policy was in full force and effect. 

The company further alleged that 
the prior injury caused the second 
injury, because the first injury re- 
sulted in a stainless steel screw be- 
ing inserted in treatment of the first 
fracture, weakening the bone. The 
doctor did admit that it was a con- 
tributing factor to the second injury, 
but that the bone had healed for all 


{Continued n the next page 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


practical purposes. The policy read 
that each particular physical dis- 
ability must arise from a separate 
and distinct cause. There 
weakened condition of the leg from 
the first injury which would make 
it more susceptible to a fracture if 
subjected to sufficient strain, but this 
is merely a condition rather than a 
cause and the appellate court dis- 
missed this contention of the in- 
suror. 


Was a 


In other sections of the policy re- 
lied on by the company, the court 
finds there was no language which 
exclude the insured from 
this matter, thus the 
appellate court upholds the district 
court’s judgment in favor of the 


would 


coverage in 


insured’s recovery of the proceeds, 


Intercoast Mutual Life Insurance 


Co. et al. v. Andersen. Supreme 





WANTED... 
OVERSEAS AGENTS 


COMBINE UNUSUAL FINANCIAL 
OPPORTUNITY WITH CONTINENTAL 
LIVING 


A large, aggressive American Life Insurance 
Company with expanding agencies in the var- 
ious European countries where U. S. military 
personnel are stationed (Germany, France, 
Italy, Spain, and England) is offering top 
agents' contracts, bonuses, and numerous 
fringe benefits to a limited number of high 
caliber agents selling to military personnel 
stationed in Europe. Agents presently in 
Europe sold from | million to 4 million in 
1959. Wonderful income tax advantage for 
those who remain overseas 18 months or 
longer. Financing available. For further de- 
tails send complete resume and photo to 


JOHN R. McCARTHY, GENERAL AGENT 
European Address: Hauptpostiagernd 
Heidelberg, Germany 








OPPORTUNITY IN SOUTHEAST 
for 
DIRECTOR OF BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


A dependable, fully qualified un- 
derwriter is needed to head our new 
brokerage department and establish, by 
personal contact, brokerage accounts 
throughout the southeast. Applicant must 
have proven background of experience 
in quality production of ordinary. Up to 
$10,000 starting salary, travel expense 
and liberal stock purchase agreement. 
Contact Roy E. Smith, President, 


BANKERS FIDELITY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1330 West Peachtree Bldg. 
Atlanta 9, Ga. 
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Nevada. 
CCH Life 


November 5 
{ 2d ) 


Court of 
1959. 4 
Page 604. 
Gray & Young, James R. Brooke, 
Ist National Bank Bldg., Suite 414, 
15 East First Street, Reno, Nevada 
for appellant. 

Stewart, Horton, Campbell & Free, 
Reno, Nevada, for respondent. 


Cases 


Georgia Court of Appeals Holds 

That Insured Killed Accidentally and 

Entitled to Proceeds of Accident In- 
surance Policy 


The insured had applied for and 
received an accident insurance pol- 
icy from the Life & Casualty Com- 
pany which provided that if she died 
directly, independently, and 
bodily injuries — effected 
through violent and _ accidental 
means, then a certain amount would 
be paid to her beneficiary. 

The insured was in an automobile 
near a lake in Georgia, having illicit 
relations with a The 
wife discovered them in the auto- 
mobile whereupon the insured ran 
away from the automobile and either 
accidentally stumbled and fell to the 
ground, or was caught by the indi- 
vidual’s wife, at which time the in- 
dividual’s wife inflicted stab wounds 
in her back, causing her death. The 
insured cursed and called the wife 
opprobrious names but other than 
that, did nothing other than 
from her. 

Claim was made by the benefici- 
ary for the proceeds of the accident 


from 
Sf lely 


man. man’s 


run 


insurance policy, but the company 
denied liability. Suit resulted and 
at the trial of the case judgment was 
entered for the plaintiff beneficiary. 

The insurance company appealed, 
but the Georgia Court of Appeals 
affirmed the trial court’s judgment, 
holding for the plaintiff beneficiary. 

The insurance company had filed 
a general demurrer to the pleadings, 
alleging that the pleadings did not 
state a cause of action. The appellate 
court ruled that when the petition 
alleged sufficient facts and grounds 
under which the plaintiff could re- 
cover by virtue of the policy, this 
was sufficient. The court held that 
the plaintiff did state a full and com- 
plete cause of action in the petition. 

The company had further alleged 


that the court’s charge to the jury 
was but the appellate 
court ruled that where the trial court 
had instructed the jury as follows 
on the injury phase of the case, such 
was sufficient: 


erroneous, 


“Injury as used in the licy 
means bodily injury which is the 
sole cause of the loss and which is 
occasioned solely through iCCl- 


dental means and it is incun)bent 
upon the plaintiff to prove that the 
insured received an injury \\ hich 
and 
that the injury was inflicte:| by 
accidental means.”’ 


was the sole cause of deat! 


The trial court charged further 
that in order to prove that the tijury 
was occasioned through accidental 
means, it must be shown that i the 
act or acts which preceded the in- 
jury something unforseen, 
plained or unusual occurred. 

The policy further provided that 
there would be no benefits payable 
if the insured was guilty of any 


unex- 


assault, riot or felony where injury 
or death resulted to such insured, 
The appellate court stated that the 
assault must be such that the person 
committing it was putting his life 
and limb in hazard. The evidence 
here showed that there was actually 
no assault on the one who killed the 
insured, except that the insured did 
use opprobrious language, but this 
alone would not authorize a finding 
that the insured was guilty of an 
assault upon the wife within the 
meaning of the rule of law so as to 
bar recovery by her beneficiary on 
an accident insurance policy on ac- 
count of her death. The insured had 
no intention of producing the injur- 
ies received. 

Thus the appellate court does hold 
that the insured did die as a result 
of an accident, by accidental means 
and that she was not guilty of any 
assault upon the one who killed her 
to the extent that she believed that 
her life and limb was in hazard. 

Life & Casualty Co. v. Lingerfelt. 

Georgia Court of Appeals. October 
20, 1959. 4 CCH Life Cases (2nd), 
Page 610. 
William A, Ingram, Nelson-Cham- 
pion Building, Cartersville, Georgia 
for plaintiff; Pittman & Crowe, 
Noble Building, Cartersville, Geor- 
gia for defendant. 
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T Kansas City Life the agent is Key Man. He is also Key Man 
in his community. 
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jury An outstanding example of this broad concept of the 
ured, “Key Man” is Lou Matusoff of Dayton, Ohio. 


erson As leader in paid-for premiums with Kansas City Life in 1959, 

s life Mr. Matusoff will be installed as President of our President’s 

lence Club, when that group holds its Seminar at New Orleans, 
‘ually April 25-26-27. While volume does not count for this particular 
d the honor, he is a Life Member of the Million Dollar Round Table. 

: The National Quality Award has been his fourteen times. 


nding Winning honors with Kansas City Life is nothing new 
f an to Lou Matusoff. He has qualified each year as a 
member since the Club’s inception in 1945. In 

1955 he served his first term as president 

and he has been a vice-president five times, 








bY on 
n ac- 
d had In Dayton, Lou Matusoff is known for his 
njur- activities in the Community Chest, the 
American Red Cross and the National 


shold Conference of Christians and Jews. 


result 





neans His civic activities extend beyond the boundaries 
t any of Dayton. He is past president of B’ nai B’rith Grand 
d her Lodge No. 2, comprised of eight states from Ohio to 


| that 
I 

er felt. 
‘tober It can truly be said that Lou Matusoff is a Key Man to his 
2nd), community as well as to Kansas City Life, 


Colorado. In 1959 he was a delegate to the triennial convention 
of the Supreme Lodge B’nai B’rith at Jerusalem. 
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Creative Marketing—from page 63 


14% of its $4,110 total expenditures 
for automotive costs.* The figure 
was $591 (which contrasts with the 
$190 spent that year for life in- 
surance). Only food and housing 
commanded a greater share of the 
average consumer dollar. 
Automobile insurance has an in- 
tense social sanction, is regarded as 
a “good thing.” It has an accepted, 
almost mandatory status. People 
buy it voluntarily. Some of the State 
Farm studies have shown that 72% 
of the policyholders sought out the 


agent, rather than the other way 
around! 
Since the automobile today is 


owned and used by people of all in- 
come levels, and since almost all of 
them want to insure it, the sale of 
automobile insurance is not really 
difficult. A 
from 


new agent “starting 
may have 500 cars 
insured in from two to three years. 
In five years, he is likely to have 
from 800 to 1,000 insured. And, by 
this means, he will have built a per- 
sonal contact hundreds of 
families. 


scratch”’ 


with 


Introducing Other Lines 
Such an insurance agent is never 
lonely. For the families 
that he insures, he is the only insur- 


many of 


ance man asking for their business. 
One out of three policyholders will 
have some kind of claim in a year. 
The claim check gets personal de- 
livery, creating a favorable climate 
in which to bring up the subject of 
life and fire insurance. 

If many of the middle-income lev- 
els are not fertile enough ground for 
a single-line life insurance agent, the 
practicality of a multi-line approach 
is more readily seen. After all, what 
are the personal insurance needs of 


the average middle-income man? 
He should insure his automobile, 
his dwelling, and its furnishings 


and the lives of the family 
members. The agent who can sup- 
ply all his basic insurance needs can 
make the contact worth his time, 
whereas the single-line agent would 
find it impossible to do so. 


7 LIFE Study of Consumer Expenditures, Vol 
1, Conducted for LIFE by Alfred Politz Research, 
Inc., 1957 Also see Richard H. Ostheimer, 

Who Buys What?” Journal of Marketing, Vol 
22 (January, 1958), pp. 260-272. 
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The warm feelings of security that 
people seek in their relations with 
their insurance agent are not tied 
to a particular type of protection. 
They can gain greater peace of mind 
when they have strengthened the ties 
to their insurance counselor through 
the purchase of all the coverages 
needed by the family unit. The agent 
can the 
man. 


become family-insurance 


This is the Reason 


The new interest of property-in- 
surance groups in life insurance 
must be considered in the light of 
the market to be served. An insur- 
ance stock dealer said: “The day 
is rapidly approaching when people 
will buy all of their insurance pro- 
tection from a single source and 
pay for it in single monthly instal- 
ments, And there in a nutshell 
is the reason why the major fire- 
casualty companies are getting into 
the life insurance business.”’* 

But a conflicting point of view has 
been expressed by a trade-journal 
editor : .. To us, the idea 
multiple-line selling) has never 
seemed compatible with the profes- 
sionalism toward which the business 
We are 
awed by the tremendous scope of the 
property field only 
the rare individual can be truly com- 
petent in both the income insurance 
and the property insurance fields.’® 

3oth quotations need to be quali- 
fied as to the market that the au- 
thors are talking about. It is true 
that many of the property companies 
now acquiring life affiliates use the 
American Agency System as their 
distribution mechanism. 

It is agents of this type who place 
a large share of the property-insur- 
ance protection required by Ameri- 
can business and industry. Such 
agents will also serve the insurance 
needs of individuals, but their mar- 
ket is found principally in the upper- 
rather than in the middle- or lower- 
income levels. To that extent, any 
additional life insurance they sell 
will only intensify the competition in 
that part of the market. They are 
not likely, by entering the life-insur- 


(ot 


has sought to move. 


insurance 


8 Robert H. Huff & Co., 
Insurance Stocks’ (Los 
1958 


“Items and Ideas on 
Angeles, Januarv 3, 


9“Is Multiple-line Selling Professional?” The 
Insurance Salesman, Vol. 100, No. 12 (December, 
1957), p. 35 


ance business, to expand significantly 
the distribution of life insurance to 
the middle market. 

The need for professionalism in 
serving the property-insurance needs 
of great corporations, or the life-in- 
surance needs of upper-income peo- 
ple, is scarcely debatable. But the 
typical insurance needs of the mass- 
market family are simply met, and 
must necessarily be. Life-insurance 
“professionalism” is economicilly 
feasible for the over-$15,000 group 
that spends $1,135 a year for life in- 
surance; it cannot survive on the 
$190 a year of the average family. 

To the extent that policies, en- 
dorsements, and payment plans are 
needlessly complicated, they should 
be simplified. The package plan can 
serve the common insurance needs 
of most families; and the promotion 
of package selling will serve the ends 
both of adequate protection and of 
efficient, economical distribution 

From discussions of new policies, 
new payment plans, new selling 
methods, it is clear that a new mar- 
keting orientation is coming about 
in the insurance field, even though 
the industry has not yet recognized 
or defined these developments in 
marketing terms. Yet one need only 
read the literature of other 
nesses to be impressed with the 
great spread of this concept else- 
where. 


busi- 


Needs and Wants 


Peter Drucker has referred to 
marketing as having “its focus on 
the customer.” He says that “mar- 
keting is the process through 
which economy is integrated into 
society to serve human needs.” ” 
Another view of the marketing 
structure has been expressed in this 
way: “In marketing . . . a business 
will group under one centrally di- 
rected department those functions 
that relate to sensing the customer's 
needs and wants, translating them 
for company action and then getting 
them into his hands in the 
effective way.” ™ 


most 


Today the consumer is still king. 
And the chief marketing executive 


10 Peter F. Drucker, “Marketing and _ Fco- 
nomic Development,” Journal of Marketing, Vol 
22 (January, 1958), pp. 252-259, p. 253. 
Nation's 


11 “Selling Tomorrow's Market,” 
5 J 1957), pp- 


Business, Vol. 45, No. 2 (February, 
76-81, p. 76 
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is charged with knowing the cus- 
tomer’s needs and wants, and re- 
flecting them in his product plan- 
ning and profit planning. “Any 
marketing man who takes his eyes 
off the distribution system for more 
than a minute is likely to find him- 
self. missing the play entirely.” 
The life-insurance business can no 
longer afford to be laggard in the 
marketing arena. 


12 Editorial in Advertising Age, Vol. 28, No. 


50 (December 16, 1957), p. 12. 
Reprinted from the Journal of Marketing, is 
sue of October, 1959 





UNDERSTANDING THE 
HANDICAPPED 


MvuTuaL OF OMAHA’s new public 
service motion picture will soon be 
premiered over local pg sta- 
tions throughout the U. Entitled 
The Biggest Bridge in pes the 
film depicts the construction of a 
bridge at the fictional town of Ac- 
tion, Nebraska. The 27-minute 
movie develops the story of a young 
construction engineer who has be- 
come disabled, and of his rehabilita- 
tion and return to work despite his 
wheel chair. This role is portrayed 
by Rift Fournier, a student who was 
formerly employed by Mutual in its 
home office, and who is a crippled 
polio victim in real life. Essentially, 
the film points up the need for un- 
derstanding by possible employers 
and their employees. Only through 
understanding of the problem can 
the handicapped find and keep jobs. 
The movie shows that the Biggest 
Bridge in Action is not the steel and 
concrete structure, but rather the 
understanding of the town’s people 
of the value of helping the handi- 
capped. 

Roger McGargill, director of re- 
habilitation for Mutual of Omaha, 
said that the local premiers are being 
handled by the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. Mutual of Omaha 
produced the film at the request of 
the Committee and is making prints 
available to the Committee for the 
next eight weeks. After that time, 
Mutual of Omaha general agents 
will be presenting local screenings 
for civic and educational groups. 
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one of the 


best 


n gne of the 





Comparable year-to-date figures continue to show that 
Central Life’s sales consistently run well ahead of the life 


insurance industry as a whole. 
and Central Life agents agree that an 


why this is so 


There are several reasons 


important one is true graduated premium on all plans 
(except single premium). The quantity discount idea, first 
introduced in the United States by Central Life in 1955, 
is another example of the sales-minded leadership that's 
making “One of the Best” one of the busiest, too! 


Central fe 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Progressive and competitive, yes 


at the expense of financial security 


STATE COMMISSIONERS 


Witt1am: M. Scott has been ap- 
pointed insurance commissioner of 
Alaska. Mr. Scott has been an agent 
in Los Angeles since 1951 and prior 
to that time was affiliated with The 
Canadian Fire Insurance Company, 
Manitoba. 

Rufus D. Hayes has been re- 
elected Commissioner of Louisiana 
for a term of four years by over one 
hundred thousand votes. 


DE MOINES 6, IOWA 
but not 

ASSETS 
SURPLUS 


INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 


$168 Million 
$14 Million 
75 Million 





ACCIDENTS IN 1959 


MorE PEOPLE DIED in accidents in 
1959 than in the preceding year, it 
is reported by statisticians of the 
Metropolitan. Accidents took about 
91,500 lives in continental United 
States last year. The accident death 
rate, however, was affected by the 
increase population and declined 
fractionally for the fourth year in a 
row to an all-time low of 52 per 
100,000 population. 
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Today, more than ever, AEtna Life 
representatives on their way up 
realize that sound training is 
vitally important in serving their 
clients. That’s why so many are 
taking advantage of Aétna Life's 
intensive training program. This 
five-step course equips Atna Life 
representatives for every phase of 
life underwriting necessary for a 
successful life insurance career. 


1 Basic Estate Control Plan School. A four-week 
course at the Home Office with expert instructors 
teaching proved sales plans. 


2 Career Course. Under the general agent’s 
supervision, field work is combined with text 


book study. 


3 Advanced Training. Business insurance and 
tax courses at the general agency supplemented by 
field schools and clinics. 


A C.L.U. Participation. The company provides 
financial assistance for text books and examinations. 


5 Leaders Seminars and Regional Meetings. Men 
who qualify exchange ideas with other top salesmen, 
Home Office personnel and prominent men from 
business and industry. 


Etna Life Trains for Success 


ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: Attna Casualty and Surety Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company * Hartford 15, Conn. 


THIS MAN REFUSES 
TO STAND STILL IN 
THE LIFE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS 
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MANAGEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


Modern Agency Building 


PAUL NORTON 
Vice President 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


OR MORE THAN a year Our 2Ov- 
on scientists have been 
seeking the perfect man. When they 
find him, they plan to put him in a 
capsule and send him into orbit. We 
in the life insurance business are 
constantly seeking the perfect man 
but we'd never make the mistake of 
sending him into outer space. In- 
stead, we'd ask him to join the dedi- 
women who are 
bringing the story of life insurance 
to the American public. Our perfect 
man belongs in this group; he would 
be joining the most talented sales 


cated men and 


force that exists today. 


Harder to Sell 


That isn’t just a biased opinion ; 
it’s a fact. Everyone thinks he needs 
a new car, or a new suit, or a trip 
to the Caribbean—and he needs it 
today. He thinks he may need more 
insurance—but he will consider that 
Insurance is harder to 
sell than many less valuable prod- 


tomorrow. 


ucts. Despite this, last year the men 
and women who sell insurance mar- 
keted over 66 billion dollars’ worth! 
They ‘re LOC vl. 

Developing such a sales force is 
not easy. There are many obstacles, 
and they seem to be increasing day 
by day. 

There is a story about the little 
boy whose mother, hearing a racket 
on the front porch, said, “Johnny, 
; “Nothing.” 
“What are you doing it with?” “A 
hammer.” 


what are you doing?” 


Some in other departments may 
think that the members of the agency 
department are doing nothing and 
making a lot of noise doing it. The 
truth is that they too are hammer- 
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ing; they are building a modern 
agency organization. What most of 
the hammering is about is the re- 
cruiting, the selection, the financing 
and the supervision of agents. These 
are the matters | would like to dis- 
cuss in this article, 

Recruiting has never been more 
difficult, and we have deliberately 
made it more difficult by raising our 
standards of selection. We try not 
to deceive ourselves into thinking 
that everyone can be a successful 
life insurance representative. 

One obstacle in recruiting is that 
statistics are working against us. 
While the population as a whole is 
growing, the age group in which we 
are interested (roughly, 25 to 40 
years of age) is not. To make mat- 
ters worse, in our rapidly growing 
and prospering economy, other in- 
dustries are actively recruiting in the 
same age group. Thus we have be- 
come more selective prescisely at the 
time when there are fewer from 
whom to select and when the com- 
petition for these few is rapidly in- 


creasing. 


Careful Training 


It has become necessary for us 
to train our recruiters carefully. 
Through the use of management 
training programs, we drill and train 
recruiters in methods that help bring 
them into direct contact with more 
and more prospective agents of the 
right calibre. No longer can we de- 
pend upon “walk-ins” who casually 
drop in looking for a job. Our 
agencies are growing because agency 
men are “walk-outs.”” They get out 
and hunt for the kind of man we 
want to bring into this business. 

And what kind of man is that? 
Preferably a college man; preferably 
someone now employed; preferably 
someone whose business or profes- 


sional experience has brought him 
into contact with other people; and 
—not preferably but 
necessarily 


absolutely 
someone who will work 
as hard or harder for himself than 
for someone else. Ambitious, hard- 
driving self-starters—that’s the kind 
of men we're looking for in the 
agency end of the business. 


Only a Few 


And_ they're 
Only a few of the men we find who 


hard to come by. 


are willing to join our business are 
suitable for it. So selecting the right 
man is another major task. How do 
we do this? Our selection methods 
are, in effect, rejection methods. 
Our tests can predict failure, but 
not success. This means that out of 
say one hundred men, our tests can 
pick out fifty who wouldn't have a 
ghost of a chance in this business, 
and these men are rejected. But 
what our tests cannot tell us is which 
of the remaining fifty will succeed. 
Now it’s no secret that many men 
who are selected do not 
So we are constantly try- 
ing to improve our selection methods 


too many 
succeed. 


and we have made some very im 
portant forward strides. 


Our recent and interesting experi- 
ment is pre-contract training. This 
is not training per se. Kather it is 
an advance selection device. Under 
this program, before a contract is 
signed, the recruit has an opportu- 
nity to get the feel of the business. 
He is given part of the agents’ train- 
ing course; he learns to prospect ; 
he observes experienced agents in 
the field. This is often done on eve- 
nings and weekends while he is still 
holding another job. If he likes the 
work and shows a talent for it, a 
contract is signed. If not, he has 
and us—much time, 
(Continued on the next page) 


saved himself 
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Agency Building—Continued 


trouble and expense. And how im- 
portant this is! 

No one gains when someone enters 
We 
in agency are determined to do every- 
thing within our power to anticipate 
failure and prevent its occurrence. 
upon Fail- 
ures take back to the public an un- 
favorable story about life insurance. 

Pre-contract and im- 
proved post-contract training have 


the wrong business and fails. 


Success feeds success. 


training 


improved the survival rate among 
new men. 

However, even though the new 
man has been exposed to the finest 
training available, and has an ap- 
titude for the business, today, above 
all other things, he must be properly 
financed until he is able to earn his 
own way. Selling life insurance is 
a long-run business and the rewards 
for the short run are often meager: 

Years when someone came 
into our business, he had to make 
an investment, just as if he were go- 


avd 
ago 


ing into the grocery business. If he 
didn’t make money immediately, he 
had to beg or borrow to kee} him- 
self afloat. Today this is seldom 
true. Most new men are financed, 
at a substantial rate and for 
siderable length of time. 


a con- 


This presents problems. Earlier ] 
mentioned the failure of agents. But 
managers and general agents cin fail 
too. When they do, it is the result, 
more often than not, of their in- 
ability to handle financing plans, 
Handling such plans is a very tricky 


business, for the more promising the 
new agent, the more we are willing 
to invest in him—the more we stand 
Modern financing plans 
are liberal, flexible—and explosive. 
They must be administered with 
great skill and judgment if our busi- 
ness is to succeed. 


ONE OF A SERIES 


to lose. 


Constant Supervision 


How can we insure the success of 
our financing plans? We have al- 
ready taken two important. steps; 
first, we have been most careiul in 
selecting the men to be financed; 
second, we have made sure that these 
men have the finest and most modern 
training available. But even more 
important is the careful and constant 
supervision they receive. 

This means that we must have 
able supervisors and that we must 
recognize their problems in pertorm- 
ing this important function. We 
must also make sure that they know 
there are limits to how many they 
can supervise and how much they 
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JAMES H. can do. More and more companies 
James H. Windsor was elected president of the hav aahiic ° ce 
; . lave established an outside limit for 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa WINDSOR a alin 
in 1959 supervision by restricting the num- 
~ President ; 


ber of recruits in any one period 
and, in some cases, the total number 
of agents, old or new, under the di- 
rect supervision of any one indi- 
vidual. 


A graduate of Yale University, he began his 
career with Equitable in 1931 after several 
years with an investment banking firm. Among 

the offices he held before becoming president 
were superintendent of bonds, financial vice , 
president and vice president and treasurer. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


Mr. Windsor’s diverse interests include insur- 
ance association activity and service as a di- 
rector of both a leading Iowa bank and utilities 
firm. He has been vice chairman of the Des 
Moines Community Chest and chairman of the 
Convention Bureau, and has ably served nu- 
merous other civic and charitable causes. 


Continuous Supervision 


Supervision, of course, is not 
limited to new men. It is a continu- 
ous process. It helps the new agent 
survive, and it helps him, once he 
is established, to progress through- 
out his career. Today agents have 
better and closer supervision than 
at any time in the history of our 
business—and we are determined to 
make even further improvements. 
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HOTEL/GOLF CLUB 


The Equitable Life Insurance Company of HOLLYWOOD/FLORIDA 


Iowa will hold its annual Production Clubs 
meeting at the HOLLYWOOD BEACH 
HOTEL in April, 1960. 


New York: MU 8-6667/Phila.: LO 7-0475 
Wash., D.C.: ME 8-5092/Chicago: SU 7-1563 
Hollywood, Fla.: WA 2-4551 


BEN TOBIN, President RICHARD H. FREY, Vice President - Sales 
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Let’s talk 


TiRM 


».,and its proper place 


A place for everything... and everything in its place, That's General American 


Life’s philosophy on term insurance. 


We were pleased when a certain young widow received substantially more 
benefits than her husband could ever have afforded . . . because of Family Income 


Agreements. 


It was good, also, to see how term insurance helped a promising young business 
man. With his temporary, low-cost protection, he gained peace of mind... was 


better equipped to protect his frail capital, to plunge ahead into the fray. 


However .. . and let’s face it... sell a man term insurance and you often sell him 
short. Quite possibly, you deprive him of guaranteed savings, available through 
steadily built-up cash values. You may deprive him of the guarantees of protection 


as long as needed, at a level premium he can afford. 


No doubt about it... term plans, in proper perspective, can meet special needs 


for low-outlay, temporary protection. 


But at General American Life, the emphasis is on permanent life insurance... 
the kind most likely to be of long-lasting benefit to the people who buy it... the 
kind most likely to offer the most tangible... and intangible... returns to the 


agents who sell it. 









ral American Life Insufance Company 





HOME OFFICE: 1501 LOCUST STREET, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Life Insurance and How to Use It by 
William J. Casey. 

This is a compilation of the 
newest and most successful methods 
used in selling life insurance; new 
borrowing agreements, family ar- 
rangements, business 
trust 
others. There are new plans cover- 


insurance 


plans and set-ups among 
ing every business and family situa- 
tion in this special easy-to-read 
study. All the facts and figures are 
worked out to save the reader time 
and leg-work. 

A partial list of the contents in- 
cludes: How to program insurance, 
make insurance increase 
spendable cash, how to use the an- 


how to 


nuity, how to get tax free retirement 
income, how to use juvenile insur- 
ance, how to insure the marital de- 
duction, new insurance patterns for 
profit-sharing and pension plans, 
how to use life insurance in execu- 
tive compensation, how to use mort- 
gage insurance and how to make the 
best use of life insurance dividends. 


228 pps; $12.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Institute for Business 
Planning, Inc. 2 West 13th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


The Practical Psychology of Life In- 
surance Selling by Hugh S. Bell, 
CLU, General Agent of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa. 


This is a simple breakdown of a 
typical sale into ten distinct parts. 
The author shows by means of in- 
teresting signs and symbols, how to 
follow the prospect’s shifting atti- 
tudes during an interview. The ideas 
are supported by step-by-step, con- 
crete examples, representing field 
tested procedures. 

The various chapters cover these 
phases of a sale: advance planning ; 
breaking into his mind, handling 
early obstacles and objections; es- 


98 


publications 


tablish yourself as a square-shooting 
introduc- 
tion ; body of the talk ; conclusion or 
climax ; the silent period ; handling 
objections at the close and the close. 
For the new agent the book will 
reveal the art of salesmanship and 
provide a definite sales track to fol- 
low. The experienced underwriter 
will find it most valuable as a basis 
for re-evaluation of his own philos- 


friend; the sales story 


ophy as well as his own technique 
in selling. 


104 pps; $2.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by The Rough Notes Co., 
Inc., 1142 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


Insurance Principles and Practices— 
4th Edition, by Robert Riegel, 
Ph.D., Professor of Statistics and 
Insurance, University of Buffalo 
and Jerome S, Miller, B.S., M.B.A., 
Insurance Consultant. 


This entire book has been rewrit- 
ten with the objectives and general 
design of the previous editions re- 
tained. Four new chapters have 
been added to achieve more complete 
coverage of the life insurance area. 
Other chapters have been exten- 
sively reworked with new material 
added in all sections of the text. 

The book is presented in nine 
parts covering such fields as life 
insurance, insurance against disabil- 
ity, insurance of property, insurance 
against transportation risks, insur- 
ance against legal liability and insur- 
ance against the failure of others. 
Each part contains the various 
forms of insurance applicable to the 
risk, providing the reader with a 
concise, practical guide of the entire 
field. All of the material is specific 
and clearly presented from the buy- 
er’s viewpoint. 

Beginning as it does, with basic 
principles, the book requires no pre- 


vious knowledge of the subject. 


Timely elements of insurance, such 
as miultiple-line graded 
rates, new state legislation and new 


policies, 


policy forms are covered along with 
many other factors. 


876 pps; Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 


Inflation, Equities, Life Insurance by 
Davis W. Gregg, Ph.D., C.L.U 


Dr. Gregg, who is president of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, discusses the relationship of 
inflation, equities and life insurance 
to one another. 
flation—nor does he deny the place 
for equity investments. But he does 
show why life insurance is essential 


He doesn't deny in- 


in an inflationary economy, and why 
life insurance should come first in 
an individual's investment program. 
It is a booklet that should be 
studied by everyone interested in 
buying—or  selling—life insurance. 
It should also prove valuable to all 
of those who counsel concerning the 
savings and investments for the fu- 
ture: attorneys, 
countants. 


bankers and_ ac- 


19 pps: $.27 a copy with lower 
quantity rates. Published by the Re- 
search & Review Service of Amer- 
ica, 123 West North Street, Indian- 
apolis 9, Indiana. 


Health Insurance for the Older Aged 
—Compulsory or Voluntary? by FE. H. 
O'Connor, director of 
the Insurance Economics Society. 


managing 


This is a pamphlet with fifteen 
questions and answers about House 
Resolution 4700—the controversial 
Forand bill. It takes a factual ap- 
proach to refuting the arguments of 
Representative Forand (D., R. I.) 
and others who support the bill. It 
points up the weaknesses of the 
Forand proposal and tells how 
voluntary insurance men can do 
their part to prevent the bill's pas- 
sage. 

Sample copies free, quantities at 
11%4¢ a copy. Published by the In- 
ternational Association of Accident 
and Health Underwriters, Room 
1110, 330 South Wells Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 
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Are you like Willis? 


Pearl Willis wanted his own shop 
and felt he was ready for it now. 
Midland Mutual agreed and gave 
Pearl the opportunity he was seek- 
ing ... the opportunity to build his 
own business as a General Agent. 
Why did he join Midland? 
Pearl’s answer: “When I talked 
with the men from Midland Mutual, 
I found a quality company which 
stressed the human element. I found 
a close-knit organization of insur- 
ance people who appreciate and re- 
ward individual achievement.” 


Midland Mutual has immediate agency openings in Tampa—St. Petersburg; Charlotte, 


5 


If you're like Pearl Willis, you 
have the know-how and desire it 
takes to go places in this business. 
You want your own shop right now. 
You’re looking for a growing com- 
pany with a full line of quality 
products, a generous contract, an 
experienced home office staff, and a 


strong spirit of cooperation and 
human understanding. In short, 
you’re looking for Midland Mutual. 

Write Charles E. Sherer, CLU, 
Vice President and Director of 
Agencies, The Midland Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 248 East 
Broad, Columbus, Ohio. 


| MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


North Carolina; Baltimore; Louisville; Memphis. Opportunities also available in other areas, 











zone mail indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 106 


cities into postal delivery zones 


to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 
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Disability Provisions—from page 27 


abled when disability buy out 
payments being made: “No provi- 
sions” 

7. Provision for contingency of 
death during period disability buy 
out payments being made: “No pro- 
vision” 

It does not require too much 
imagination to project what will hap- 
pen whenever one of the principals 
of litigation Electronics arbitrarily 
decides that the other member or 
members of the firm are disabled. 
This will lead to endless disagree- 
ment, litigation, enmity, and unhap- 
piness. How simply this could be 
avoided by relating the terms of the 
agreement to a specific insurance 
policy. 

Now let us look at disability buy 
out provisions. 





“THE FORESIGHT ADVERTISING 
AGENCY” 


1. Definition of disability: “Said 
policy of accident and sickness in- 
surance”’ 

2. Amount of salary during disa- 
bility before buy out : “$900 a month 
for one year; $800 for one year.” 
3. When should buy out be manda- 
tory? “Two years” 

4. Source of funds: “Part from dis- 
ability insurance; balance in install- 
ments from earnings and capital. No 
interest payments on installments.” 
5. Number of installments needed 
to effect buy out: “Maximum of 
seventy-two non-interest bearing in- 
stallments.” 


6. Disposition of life insurance poli- 
cies on Mr. Healthy and Mr. Dis- 
abled when disability buy-out pay- 
ments become effective: “Selling 
partner transfers to purchasing 
partner all right, title, and interest 
to all policies owned by selling part- 
ner on life of purchasing partner 
which are subject to this agreement. 
Purchasing partner maintains in 
force policies owned by him on 
selling partner until all promissory 
purchase notes paid in full. There- 
after, purchasing partner deals with 
such policies as he wishes.” 

7. Provision for contingency of 
death during period disability buy 
out payments made? “If 
selling partner dies before all notes 
paid, purchasing partner receives in- 


being 





surance proceeds and pays balance 
due to legal representative of selling 
partner. 

Incidentally, Foresight Advertis- 
ing was the first firm I ever sold 
on disability buy out. That was over 
ten years ago. I couldn't get to first 
base until I used the disability ap- 
proach with their accountant. At 
that time, I sold $300 a month of 
non-can disability income insurance 
and $20,000 of five year non-partici- 
pating convertible term insurance on 
each of the two principals. The dis- 
ability premium amounted to over 
$600 a year and the life insurance 
premium was about $150 a year. My 
commissions on the life insurance 
buy and sell were $52.50 first year 
and $4.50 per year renewal. My 
commissions on the disability buy 
and sell were $240 first year an $30 
renewal a year. 

I have since sold these two men an 
additional $300 a month of non-can 
income protection, $100,000 of ad- 
ditional business insurance, most 
of it on a permanent form and a 
considerable amount of personal life 
insurance. The early part of April, 
I sold one of these partners $25,000 
of old fashioned preferred risk 
Whole Life. Presently, they carry 
$600 a month of disability insurance. 
I now contemplate hitting them up 
for an additional $300 a month of 
long term non-can to 65 on sickness. 

Some insurance people I know 
believe that mandatory buy out in 
case of serious and long term disa- 
bility may be objectionable in those 
instances where disabled people re- 
cover. Even though I can furnish 
many logical answers to the state- 
ment, “It may be unfair to be bought 
out after three years of disability,” 
the following shocking facts prove 
that this objection is based upon 
emotional fantasy and not fact. 

According to the 1930—50 disabil- 
ity study, at the young age of 37%, 
out of 100 people who have been 
disabled for three years, only 15 will 
recover. In other words, 85 out of 
100 people age 37% who have been 
disabled for three years will not re- 
cover. At age 471%, only 9.8 people 
out of 100 will recover. The longer 
the disability, the lesser the number 
of recoveries. The older the victim, 
the less the likelihood of recovery. 

Now, we have an agreement, we 
know how to do it and how to pro- 
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vide for it. | want to bring up an- 
other matter. This deals with 
taxati What we propose would 
appear on the face of it to be a tax 
disadvantage because we suggest 


that where a corporation is involved, 
the cé poration does not take a tax 
deduction for the premium. While 
this would appear to be a disadvan- 
would like to show you how 


tage, 
this is beneficial indeed—taxwise. 
This is what I mean: 

Some of our correspondents who 
took a firm stand against the dis- 
ability 
on what they felt were two negative 
circumstances. 


buy out, based their position 


First, was the ab- 
sence of funds to support the buy 
out obligation. We now know that 
funds can be provided for installment 
purchase by the use of disability in- 
surance. 


Tax Position 


The second objection was that the 
buyer and seller would have an un- 
favorable tax position. I wish to 
emphasize that the principal purpose 
of including a disability buy out pro- 
vision is not to take advantage of a 
favorable tax climate. The intent, 
rather, is to make the best of an 
unfortunate situation. With this in 
mind, we suggest two approaches: 

Under Plan I, in a corporation, 
key man Accident and Sickness in- 
surance is purchased, with the usual 
tax considerations. This insurance 
is either completely independent of 
the buy out agreement or integrated 
with the agreement to cover a stipu- 
lated preliminary period during 
which the buy out provision is not 
operative. We find under Plan I, 
amounts paid by the corporation to 
the disabled employee-stockholder 
on account of the purchase price of 
his stock will be non-deductible to 
the corporation. To the extent of 
realized the money is 
treated as a capital gain to this in- 
dividual. Under this plan, the cor- 
poration will use its own after tax 
funds to buy out the disabled stock- 
holder, since the proceeds of the 
Accident and Sickness policy will 
be paid directly to the employee. 

Under Plan II, key man Accident 
and Sickness insurance is purchased 
with the corporation as owner and 
beneficiary. The premiums paid by 
the employer will not be deductible 
since the benefits under the policy 


Continued on the next page) 
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THE HOME STATE 


Life Insurance Company 
HOME OFFICE - OKLAHOMA CITY 
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(December 31, 1959) 


ASSETS 
Bonds: $12,581,192 
U. S. Govern- 
ment $ 1,476,070 
Other 
Bonds 11,105,122 
Stocks: 1,212,400 
Preferred 557,224 
Common 655,176 
Mortgage Loans 5,422,313 
Real Estate 2,279,472 
Policy Loans 1,795,177 


Cash 454,235 
Premiums in Course 


of Collection 756,433 
Accrued Interest 157,710 
TOTAL ASSETS $24,658,932 


TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN 
$225,770,687 


FORCE... 


LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves $22,148,247 
Reserve for Policy Claims 65,833 
Reserve for Taxes 99,200 
Accounts Payable 30,500 


Reserve for Unearned Interest 27,701 
Other Liabilities 85,400 
Reserve for Statutory 

Security Valuation 368,292 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $22,825,173 


Capital Stock $ 750,000 
Surplus Funds 1,083,759 
Surplus to Policyholders 


TOTAL 


$ 1,833,759 
$24,658,932 





AN AFFILIATE OF THE AMERICAN GENERAL GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 








Package 


for Agency Building 








—— 


Indianapolis Life provides its general agents 
with a complete, tested and time-proved 
“package” for productive, profitable agency 
building. It includes such features as: 


@ A full new line of popular, low-cost life 
insurance policies featuring premiums 
graded by policy size and lower rates for 
women—accident, sickness, hospitalization 
and major medical policies with certain 
plans on a non-cancellable and/or guaran- 
teed renewable basis—a liberal Check-O- 
Matic plan for the convenient payment of 
premiums. (All this is backed by a Company 


Wa ter H. Huent, President 


INSURANCE 
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of unexcelled strength with an enviable 54- 
year record of quality service to policy- 
holders at the lowest cost consistent with 
safety.) 


@ A substantial training allowance together 
with all the necessary agency-building tools, 
including a Career Compensation Plan and 
a Production Incentive Plan for new men. 


@ Liberal commission for agents and gen- 
eral agents plus lifetime service fees .. . 
hospitalization and major medical benefits 
... group life . . . and a non-contributory 
pension plan. 


ARNOLD Bere, C. L.U., Agency Vice-President 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES in Colo., Conn., Fla., Ill., Ind., la., Ky., Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., Ohio, S. D., Tenn., Tex., Wis. 








Any Man Who Plans 
a Visit to Chicago 
Should Know About 
The Edgewater Beach 


Thousands of successful executives will 
tell you that the Edgewater Beach is 
more than just a hotel. It also offers— 


. a prestige address for a Chicago visit. 


. a relaxing and pleasant place to do 
business. 


. a collection of the finest restaurants 
in America. 


. a center for fabulous entertainment 
and exciting floor shows. 


.@ magnificent outdoor pool and 
tennis court, surrounded by beauti- 
ful grounds. 


. dancing, music, smart shops, even a 
Summer Theatre—in season. 


and—a country club atmosphere on the 
shores of Lake Michigan just 18 minutes 
from the heart of Chicago. 


For sales conventions the Edgewater has 
available a selection of well appointed 
halls and banquet rooms—all fully air 
conditioned. 


For a quiet meeting with one or two 
associates, the Edgewater offers a private 
and relaxing atmosphere. 


For a hectic week’s business in Chicago, 
the Edgewater offers a peaceful and 
pleasant atmosphere that puts you in the 
mood for each new day’s work. 


AND ... for an executive’s wife—The 
Edgewater Beach is like a little Riviera 
in the heart of Chicago, where she can 
enjoy herself while he conducts his busi- 
ness. 


The Edgewater can be a mighty im- 
portant asset to you, too, on your next 
trip to Chicago. All outside rooms—rates 
start at $9.00 per person per day, double 
occupancy. 


Phone or write NOW for reservations. . . 


Convention booklet furnished on request 
at no charge... 





The ‘Country Club 

Hotel of Chicago’ 

5300 NORTH SHERIDAN ROAD 
Chicago 40—LOngbeach 1-6000 


EDWARD L. BUCKLEY 
Vice President and General Manager 





Disability Provisions—Continued 


will be paid to the corporation. The 
proceeds become part of the general 
assets, whether or not they are used 
to fund a plan of disability payments. 

The tax treatment of the benefits 
the corporation receives from the 
disability policy has been the sub- 
ject of much uncertainty. Following 
normal rules of tax logic, which do 
not the correct 
answer, it would appear that receipts 
flowing from non-deductible expen- 
ditures should 
gross 


always produce 


he excludable from 
The 1940 
Kastner Garage Ltd. supports this 
position. Receipts by the stockholder 
are includible as capital gains. Un- 


income. case of 


der this arrangement, however, the 
corporation may apply the tax free 
proceeds of the disability policy to 
its obligation under the buy out 
agreement. If, in addition, the cor- 
poration were to make payments to 
the employee-stockholder under a 
wage continuation plan, the pay- 
ments would be deductible by the 
corporation. Payments of up to $100 
a week would be 
employee. 


tax free to the 

In our opinion, buy out under 
Plan IT should start after an initial 
The 
corporation should use its tax free 
benefits under the policy to fund at 
least part of its buy out obligation. 

Now, let us look at the income 
tax effects of disability provisions 


period of wage continuation. 


in partnership agreements. 

The Internal Revenue Service has 
ruled that amounts paid by a partner- 
ship to a partner may not be ex- 
cluded from the partner’s gross in- 
come if he is absent from work 
because of accident or sickness. This 
principle has been adopted in the 
income tax regulations respecting 
so-called “guaranteed payments” 
taxable to a partner as ordinary in- 
come. If a partnership is owner and 
beneficiary of accident and sickness 
insurance on its partners, benefits 
received by the partnership and paid 
to a partner will be taxed in full as 
guaranteed payments. Yet, if the 
payments are made directly to the 
partner, they will be completely ex- 
cludable from income. Of 
course, when taxed to a partner as 
guaranteed payments, such benefits 
are deducted in computing the part- 
nership’s net income. This 


gross 


has a 


beneficial effect on the taxable shares 
of the other partners. For most ad- 
vantageous tax treatment, disability 


benefits should be paid directly to 
the insured partner. 

It is well established that pre- 
miums paid by one partner ior life 
insurance he owns on the life of an- 


other partner do not constitute de- 
ductible business expenses. The 
same is true of premiums paid 
partner for disability insurance on 


another partner. If the partner pay- 
ing the premiums is owner a1 ben- 
eficiary of the policy, he will receive 
tax free money with which to fund 
part, if not all, of his obligation under 
a disability buy out provision. This 
solution is not ideal. The lurden 
of maintaining an indefinite partner 
ship with a disabled partner, even 
if he receives benefits under a disa- 
bility policy, may be unbearable, both 
financially and otherwise. Keeping 


a disabled stockholder or partner as 
an interested party is just as bad 
or worse than having the widow of 
the deceased stockholder or partner 
retain an interest in the business. 
Disability provisions in a partner- 
ship agreement may contemplate a 
waiting period during which the dis- 
abled partner will receive accident 
and benefits. These will 
either be taxable to him (if paid by 
the partnersip) or received tax free 
(if paid directly from the insurance 
company ). 
similar to 


sickness 


This period would be 
the continuation 
period under the corporate plan, ex- 
cept that if benefits are not received 


wage 


by the disabled principal directly 
under the policy, the usual $100 a 
week exclusion is not available to a 
partner. After the waiting period, 
payments would be made by the 
partnership to buy the partner's in- 
terest with the tax effects previously 
described. 


Part Interest 


If there is not enough money to 
buy the entire interest, purchase of 
such part of the interest for which 
there is enough cash combined with 
restriction of the voice of the dis- 
abled party in the business may do 
the trick. Space does not permit a 
rhe 
monograph spells out this suggested 
method. 


discussion of this technique. 


(Continued on page 122 
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Ready for Immediate Delivery! 


DON’T let surplus business get away... 


INCREASE YOUR °60 PRODUCTION 
WRITE OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY CONTRACTS WITH CONFIDENCE 


GET THE ANSWERS ON HOW TO PLACE 


BUSINESS that will boost your income 
DEPEND ON: 


BENT 





LIFE UNDERWRITER’S GUIDE 


FOR AGENTS AND BROKERS 
PRICED AT $2.50 PER COPY 


Here in one handy volume are all the hard to find facts . . . all the principal 
policy provisions . . . fully cross-indexed to make it the most useful, easiest 
instant ready reference for solving your insurance problems fast. Nearly 20,000 


answers to your questions on insurance problems involving: 


e ACCIDENT & HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION 
e ANNUITIES e JUVENILE 

e AVIATION e PENSION TRUSTS 
e BORROWER’S INSURANCE e SUBSTANDARD 

e DISABILITY e TERM 

e GROUP e WOMEN 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHATTANOOGA * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * RICHMOND 
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A Competitive Case—from page |8 


“Sure.” I replied. “I have, if they 
have.” 

I give you my word that up to that 
moment, I had not quite made up 
my mind as to how I was going to 
approach them. 

“But, Mr. Kerns” (not his name), 
here’s where you find out whether 
or not I am a life insurance man. 
Put each of their rates given you, 
on a spearate slip of paper; I will 
give you mine to go with them; 
put the six in your hat and stir it 
around with your finger and then 
take one out. I'll take my medicine. 
You'll be just as well served by the 
one you take out as by the five left 
in the hat. [ wouldn’t give you two 
cents for the net difference over a 
period of years in the net cost. 

“Tt all depends on too many things. 
You know very well there is a dif- 
ference in managing every business, 
even the bakery business.” I knew 
they, themselves, were good man- 
I continued: “In a life in- 
surance company it is the same; 


agers. 
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selection of risks, investing the 
policyholders’ surplus money, home 
office and branch office management ; 
personal service.” 

He looked at me curiously, then 
he shoved all of the papers over 
to the back of the desk and said: 

“That's what J thought!” 

“But, Mr. Kerns,” I said, “I 
wasn't even thinking of the whole 
life policy.” 

I confess I hadn't gotten quite that 
far. Then the inspiration came to 
me. You know, some of your best 
moments come from a hunch. I 
said ; 

“You do not care so much about 
the amounts of the premium as you 
do about what the premiums buy. 
You are in the bread baking busi- 
ness ; you bake good bread; you put 
good materials into your bread; 
good flour, good milk, good shorten- 
ing. I am going to suggest Fifteen 
Pay life. Your youngest brother is 
aged forty and you are fifty-two, the 
others in between. 

“In fifteen years you will be sixty- 
seven and wanting to retire. At that 
time you will have paid into my com- 
pany some sixty thousand dollars 
in premiums and the actual cash 
values of the policies at that time 
will be about the same. It would be 
possible, then, to compensate the 
company (yourselves) for the cash 
value: charging them with the in- 
surance coverage, which they have 
had, very much like your fire insur- 
ance on your buildings; change the 
beneficiaries to wife or child, and 
take over each policy personally, 
without medical examination.” | 
could see he was interested. 


Put It on Paper 


“Could you put that on paper for 
me, so that I can show it to my 
brothers when we meet in a few 
days ?” 

“T’'ll do better than that,” I said. 
“T will get, from the home office a 
written history of a policy just like 
it that has been completed and paid ; 
showing what we have done, not 
what we are going to do.” 

“All right, you do that; and we 
can chew it over awhile,” he replied. 

I wrote to the home office. Ours 
was an old and large company and 
they found in their files just what I 
wanted. After a week or so T went 


to see him again and handed him the 
papers. 

“All right. Leave the papers here 
and come back in ten days.” He 
started to read them over as | left 
the office. I was still not out o1 the 
woods; all I had done was present 
a proposal to one man. There were 
still five hard-boiled agents just as 
smart as I was, after the business. 

I was on needles and pins! \\ hat 
had I done wrong? Why hadi't | 
stuck to the ordinary life policy? 
It was basic life insurance, wasn't 
it? I had stuck my neck out, o/fer- 
ing a high premium policy, but | 
thought I saw a peculiar need in this 
instance and | knew they had plenty 
of money. 


| Kept Calm 


In ten days I came back. I kept as 
calm as I could. I had thought he 
might “‘split’’ it, or give it all to one 
of the men because of personal ob- 
ligation or something. He reached 
over to the back of his desk and 
came out with my papers. I thought 
maybe he was going to hand them 
back to me. 

“Mr. Doud,” he said, “We've 
decided,” he paused. Decided what? 
“To give you this business.” I didn’t 
bat an eye, though it was my first 
big case. “For two reasons and on 
one condition.” “Oh, Oh,” I said, 
“Mavbe we better have the condition 
first.” 

“The condition is that you say 
nothing about it for six months. 
These other fellows are all good 
friends of ours.” 

“The condition is O.K.,” I said. 
“T long ago learned to get informa- 
tion and forget where I got it.” 

“The first reason is that we be- 
lieve you deserve it for the careful 
work you have done. The second 
reason is, you’ve got the merchan- 
dise.”” 

But, I didn’t have it; nothing but 
what any one of my competitors 
could have produced. 


What the Premium Buys 


They were afraid of the high pre 
miums. I collected $4,500 in first 
premiums; they were trying to col- 
lect $3,500! It taught me some- 
thing: that when I feel sure it is a 
service to my client, pay no atten- 
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tion the premium. It is what the 
premium buys that counts. 

During the great depression, when 
nobody seemed to have any money, 
I went in to see this corporation. 


The control had been forced into 
other hands. My man had _ been 
shifte| to a supervisory job, way 


over in the back of the plant. I 
found him sitting at a small desk 
in a little office. He was glad to see 
me. We talked advertising for a 
while, then he said: 

“You remember those policies you 


sould us: 


Came in Handy 


“Sure,” I said. 

‘They sure came in handy at the 
right time. The cash value of mine 
was about all I had left. My salary, 
then, was $18,000 a year. Now, its 
$1,800. They let me stay around 
here tor what I know about baking.”’ 

I thought it over. It might have 
been better handled, but anybody 
who went through that depression 
knows something of what that man 
suffered. I’ve always believed I did 
them in service. 


Reprints of this article are avail- 
able at a cost of $6.50 per hundred. 





ANTI-INFLATION MOVIE 


INFLATION IS THE VILLIAN in a new 
animated cartoon, Trouble In Para- 
dise, available for free loan to com- 
munity organizations, high schools, 
colleges and 


through the 


television stations, 
national distribution 
centers of Association Films, Inc. 
The 12'%-minute color subject, pre- 
sented as a public service of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, tells of the 
mythical “Paradise” 
whose economy is endangered by an 
enemy in its midst: inflation. The 
film shows how the citizens take 
action to immobilize inflation and 
live happily and prosperously ever 
alter. 


country of 


Trouble In Paradise is part of the 
Institute’s continuing program to 
call public attention to the long- 
range dangers of inflation. The film 
“stars” the famous currency-fat- 
tened “gremlin” featured in the In- 
Stitute’s national advertising. 
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A national leader in the non-cancellable disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insurance and group 


insurance underwriter. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 


Worcester ° 


Massachusetts 


Canadian Home Office: 


Hamilton, Ontario 





QUALITY - 


‘our most important asset 


Union Life Insurance Company — 


Trouble In Paradise was pre- 
viewed at the recent annual meeting 
of the Institute, and was favorably 
received by that group of life insur- 
ance executives. In addition, the film 
has just been selected by the Awards 
Board of Film Media, a leading mo- 
tion picture trade magazine, as one 
of the outstanding public relations 
films produced in 1950. 

In order to obtain the widest cir- 
culation during 1960, the Institute is 
using the nationwide facilities of 
Association Films, Inc. The film, 
produced by Visualscope, Inc., will 
be made available in this manner to 


HOME OFFICE: LITTLE ROCK 


non-life insurance groups, life insur- 
ance companies, local life under- 
writers associations and other in- 
business organizations. 


BOOKS 


TO PROMOTE GOOD WILL and greater 
understanding between the people of 
South Vietnam and the United 
States, employees of Los Angeles 
insurance companies and banks com- 
bined efforts with students of local 
colleges and universities to collect 
about 30,000 books in a recent 
‘Books Abroad” campaign. 
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..... A litthe knowledge is a dangerous thing! 

































. . For when the time comes for giving 
wise counsel on insurance investing 
there is no greater assurance of a safe 
and sound competitive position than 
having all the facts at hand . . 
nothing wins a man greater respect from 
his clients than accurate information. 


Men who year after year 
lead their sales teams depend 
on the knowledge that all 
the facts they need on legal 
reserve companies operating 
in the United States and Canada are 
available in Best’s Life Insurance Re- 
ports. As close as an arm’s reach are 
the factual findings of a staff of experts 
whose experience and knowledge enables 
them to give you meaningful insight 
into the relative standing and operations 
of life insurance companies .. . 
complete critical analyses, summary 
opinions and recommendations. 


For the man who knows the value of 
correct information, who can confidently 
serve and advise clients . . . this is a 
source of facts you cannot afford to 
be without. 





Order yours today for only thirty 
dollars per copy. 
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AGAINST NEW 
LEGISLATION 


No IE \iERGENCY EXISTs in the resi- 
dentia! housing field that justifies 
enactent of major provisions of the 


propo: d Emergency Home Owner- 
ship -\ct, Dr. James J. O'Leary, 
Director of Economic Research of 


the |.ife Insurance Association of 
America, stated before the Housing 
Subcommittee of the House Bank- 


ing and Currency Committee, 
Speaking for the Association and 
the American Life Convention, he 
said that many of the provisions of 
the bill are inimical to a sound home 
mortgage market and have a serious 
inflationary implication. 

The insurance association spokes- 
man stressed the interest of the life 
insurance companies in sound hous- 
ing and mortgage policy. Since 
1946, he said, $46 billion of residen- 
tial mortgage loans have been made 
by life insurance companies. This 
has resulted in providing the financ- 
ing for the purchase of 4,600,000 
homes. These funds, representing 
the savings of 110 million policy- 
holders, have contributed much to 
the enormous growth of home own- 
ership in this country, he continued. 

As an indication of the availability 
of residential mortgage financing 
from private lenders in 1960, Dr. 
O'Leary said that there was a pro- 
nounced residential 
mortgage financing in 1959 with the 
net increase amounting to a record 
$13.3 billion as compared with $10.1 
billion in 1958. 


increase in 


DEDUCTIBLE BLUE CROSS 


A BLUE cross deductible policy that 
would offer rates averaging 21.5% 
less than the current full service pro- 
gram has been filed in Maryland. 
Under the proposed contract, a sub- 
scriber would pay $25 for the first 
day of his hospital stay. He then 
would pay $5 a day for the next 15 
days with a maximum in-patient 
care deductible of $100 for each 
contract, either individual or family, 
in any twelve month period. Ma- 
ternity benefits would not be pro- 
vided, and care rendered in a hos- 
pital out-patient department would 
be subject to a deductible of 25% of 
the charges per service. 
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...may as well be friends! 


It’s a lonely old world unless we work together. We believe that 
one main reason for National Fidelity Life’s 44 year record of 
achievement is the warm spirit of friendliness and cooperation 
that has been maintained by NFL with its field associates. Even 
during the present period of accelerated expansion, NFL continues 
to offer the personal assistance which has been so basic to the 
development of a growing and dynamic organization. There is 
better opportunity for your success at NFL, where we help each 


other to attain our personal goals. 


ULL LINE that gives 

unlimited flexibility 
Life, Group, A&H, both 
Par and Non-Par. 


EW POSITIONS 

being created for 
Salaried Supervisors 
and General Agents. 





IBERAL CONTRACTS 
Offering you top 
commissions, salaries, 
bonuses, and expenses. 


Write: Vice President Kemp W. Wood, 


Remember, NFL cares about you and 
your future— move forward with NFL 


One of the Nation’s Strongest by Any Standard of Comparison 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


are . . ° INSURANCE COMPANY e 
N4tional Fidelity Life W. Ralph Jones, President 


P. R. ASSISTANCE 


As AN ADDITIONAL service to its 
affiliated local and state associations, 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has prepared a compre- 
hensive public relations kit. 

The kit is divided into separate 
units on newspaper publicity, radio- 
television, printed pieces, Life In- 
surance Week, audio-visuals, educa- 
tion and training, and community 
service projects. Each unit contains 





a wealth of “how-to-do-it” public 
relations materials and detailed blue- 
prints for their employment at state 
and local level. 

Orders for the kits—or separate 
units—should come to NALU head- 
quarters from local or state associa- 
tion public chairmen, 
according to NALU executive vice- 
president Lester O. Schriver. For 
the time being, distribution of the 
kits will be limited to one per associ- 
ation, 


relations 
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Aetna Life: Promoted: John F. Heckman, 
Jr., to assistant vice president and actuary; 
Burton E. Burton, Kenneth E. Keene and 
F. Gilbert Swanson to associate actuaries; 
John H. Filer to counsel; and Robert B. 
Coppage to assistant counsel. 

Daniel P. Cavanaugh has been advanced 


to general counsel of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Cos. and will head the law dept. 


All American Life: Dale E. Blackford, 
formerly a general agent with Franklin 
Life, has been appointed agency builder 
for Orange and Riverside counties in 
California. 


American Hospital: E. R. Christofferson 
has been appointed vice president and 
director of agencies. 


American Life (N. Y.): Life superintend- 
ents appointed: Ross Cutler for western 
New York State, Buffalo; Joseph Daugh- 
erty for state of Iowa, Des Moines; Robert 
C. Herklots for Rhode Island, Providence; 
and John P. Truesdell for metropolitan 
New York area. 


American United: Max W. Hittle, CLU, 
has been named manager of agencies and 
Edward E. Thomas appointed assistant 
manager of training. 

Agency managers named: Dale E. Oster- 
ling, LaGrange, Ill; Francis X. Fleming, 
Pittsburgh; and Walter J. Chacker, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Appalachian National: Robert Harden 
and Lawrence Ellis have been appointed 
general agents in Chattanooga with offices 
as 617 Chattanooga Bank Bldg. 


Bankers Life & Cas.: William G. Burns 
has been named manager of brokerage 
sales for Bankers and its 12 affiliated com- 
panies. He will continue in charge of 
aviation and special risk, sales and will 
be responsible for group and other busi- 
ness, including life and casualty business 
placed with brokers and general agents. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Paul R. Farel has 
been named assistant agency manager at 
Los Angeles. 


Berkshire Life: Murray White has been 
appointed assistant general agent of The 
Whelan-Frankford Agency in New York 
City. Robert S. Harris, formerly with 
Occidental Life as manager at Cleveland, 
has been appointed general agent there. 


Bernheimer & Co.: Jolin S. Bernheimer 
and Richard A. Bernheimer are partners 
of this newly-formed Philadelphia firm 
which will transact all types of property, 
casualty and life business. 


Business Men's: District managers A. G. 
Haskins, Atlanta, Ga., and Roy Y. Uto, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, have been promoted 
to branch managers. 


California Life: Stanley D. Smith has 
been named a general agent and has 
opened a new agency in San Francisco. 


Canada Life: Philip R. Pepper, CLU, has 
been appointed associate superintendent 
of estate service div. 
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Central States Health: Robert C. Find- 
ley, sales manager of credit div., and 
Richard J]. Ronk, controller, have been 
promoted to assistant vice presidents in 
addition to their present positions. 


Colonial Life Ins.: George Cushman, Jr., 
has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies. 

William H. Beake, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed resident superintendent of agen- 
cies at Mineola, N. Y., with Bernard Ames 
and Timothy Bello as assistant resident 
superintendents. 


Columbian National: Gerard A. Vicino 
has been appointed actuary, Russell E. 
Dexter, assistant director of sales, and 
William A. McMahon, assistant counsel. 

Charles L. Gaskill, formerly associated 
with Travelers, has been named regional 
director of sales for New York department. 


Conn. Mutual: Frank E. Turpie has been 
appointed assistant general agent of new 
district office in Fresno, Cal. 


Consolidated American: Ronald J. 
Mastronardi, formerly branch staff super- 
visor and agent trainer for North Amer- 
ican Life of Canada, has been named 
training supervisor of agents. 


Continental Assur.: Richard A. Chatfield, 
CLU, has been appointed director of sales 
promotion. 

Herman Fishman Agency has been ap- 
pointed a general agent in Detroit. Von 
E. Wright has been named group district 
manager of Syracuse (N. Y.) branch. 


Ellis-Smith & Co.: This Dallas insurance 
firm has announced the formation of a 
new life insurance dept. with Robert W. 
Eldredge as manager. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Roy M. Martin 
has been named manager of a new agency 
in Fort Worth and Walter D. Bradley 
becomes manager of a 2nd agency in 
Houston. Ernest M. Barber, Jr., has been 
appointed manager at San Antonio suc- 
ceeding William R. Bills, who has under- 
taken a new assignment at San Francisco. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Don F. Reed, 
CLU, has been advanced to general agent 
at Wichita, Kansas, succeeding his father, 
Earl V. Reed, who has retired from man- 
agerial responsibilities to become a special 
representative of the agency. 


Federal Life (Ill.): Managers of new 
career agencies opened: Illinois—Frank 
Pfister (formerly with Berkshire Life) at 
Evanston, L. Treat Taylor (formerly with 
Cont. Assur.) at Lake Forest, Leo Rapp 
(formerly with Prudential) at Chicago, 
west side, and Lloyd Donnelly, Sr. (for- 
merly with Equitable of Iowa), south 
Chicago; Leo Baker (formerly with John 
Hancock) at Detroit; and William L. 
Graves (formerly with Metropolitan Life) 
at Pontiac, Mich. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Life: Albert Trus- 
sell, CLU, formerly director of field rela- 
tions for Mutual of N. Y., has been 
appointed assistant general manager of 
this newly-formed subsidiary of U. §. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


Fidelity Mutual: David C. Flagg, CLU, 
and Frank J. Hale, both formerly associ- 
ated with New England Life, have been 
appointed general agents in East Orange, 
N. J., to be known as The Flagg & Hale 
Agency. 

Carroll H. Jones, general agent in South 
Carolina since 1915 and associated with 
the company since 1900, has_ been 
designated general agent emeritus with 
Richard R. Blencowe named as his suc- 
cessor. 


Franklin Life: /. Frank Strawn has been 
promoted to general agent at Greenville, 
N. C., and Legrand V. Carney advanced to 
district manager at Lufkin, Texas. Ed- 
ward J. Musial, a former professional base- 
ball player and brother of Stan Musial, 
has been appointed a special representa- 
tive. 

District managers appointed: Herbert 
L. Phillips, Beaumont, Texas, John L. 
Gorman, Jr., Santa Ana, Cal., and E. 
Henry McConaghy, CLU, Wayne, N. J, 
all formerly with Prudential. 


General American: Frank K. Jorgensen, 
San Francisco, and Lloyd R. Aubrey, Los 
Angeles, have been promoted to assistant 
district managers. 

Richard §. Acre has been appointed a 
general agent in the Detroit multiple 
agencies. 


Government Personnel: General agent 
appointments: Harold Fuller, South 
Carolina; Alvaro J. Hunter, central Flor 
ida; Kenneth Morrow, CLU, Pacific North- 
west; C. H. Sorrels, Jr., Gulf Coast; and 
H. S. Haines, III, southern California. 


Great National: A new agency has been 
opened in Beaumont, Texas, with Jim 
Maloney as manager. 


Great Southern: Guy McMackin has been 
transferred to Lubbock, Texas, as assist- 
ant manager and is succeeded as man- 
ager at Mobile by Jack Gill. 

Ward P. Pohly, formerly agency director 
for Spartan National, has been appointed 
agency assistant in home office. 


Guardian Life: Edmund L. Souder, Jr. 
agency director, is returning to direct field 
work as general agent in San Diego. 
William H. Dietrich has been appointed 
a supervisor at Columbus (Ohio) agency. 

New district agencies opened: Raleigh, 
N. C—William N. Starling, CLU; and 
Wichita, Kan.—Hardy E. Fleck. 

William W. Mauke has been promoted 
to director, group insurance sales, and is 
succeeded as regional group manager in 
New York City (now located at 83 Maiden 
Lane) by Arthur V. Ferrara. 

A new group sales office has _ been 
opened in San Francisco (Balfour Bldg.) 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Service, Strength, and Security are three of 
the foundation blocks on which the Combined 
Group of Companies have been built. 


Another important block in this structure is 
Integrity. All the desirable things this word 
implies are in every facet of our business 
—with agents, our policyholders, with 
everyone. 


General Agents who represent us have 
Combined Agency Contracts. Yet, quite a few 
began their Combined careers on the strength 


COMBINED 


like to 







COMBINED 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


of a handshake. 


Many new success stories will be written into 
Combined’s history this year. Men who have 
sold accident and health with ordinary results 
will move up to extraordinary success with 


Combined. 


Now would be a good time for you to look into 
the advantages you can enjoy today and far 
into the future, representing one of 
the growing, prospering companies in the 
Combined Group. 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, 


Dept. 39 
5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 





hea r Yes, Gentlemen: I’d like to know how 
GROUP OF COMPANIES Combined can help me to success. 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT how we 


Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; can _ 


Address 








Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 





Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston help you ? 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


City 














Field Appointments—from page 108 


under the 
Juchau. 


management of Clyde 1 


Home Life (N. Y.): Promoted to district 
group managers Hershel L. Boothman, 
Houston; Glenn N. Bower, Atlanta; and 
Bernard F. Smith, Baltimore. 

District group representatives ap- 
pointed: Andrew A. Muzzetto, New York 
regional; Harold H. Potts, Atlanta; Carl 
Salland, Norfolk; and Jon O. Stufflebeem, 
Greensboro. 


Jefferson Standard: Guy B. Phillips, Jr., 
secretary, was elected 2nd vice president 
and secretary. Seth C. Macon, CLU, was 
elected to newly-created position of as- 
sociate agency manager and is succeeded 
as assistant agency manager by IW. L. Sea 
well, Jr., CLU, elevated from superintend 
ent of agencies. Charles G. Powell, Jr., 
has been promoted to assistant general 
counsel and a junior officer. 

New junior officers: Robert H. Koonts, 
assistant counsel; G. 
ant chief underwriter; and Marvin M. 
Wynne, associate manager of mortgage 
loan dept. 


Larry Swaim, assist 


John Hancock: Ji/icodore W. Leet has 
been promoted to assistant director of 
group sales and service at home office and 


is succeeded as central group regional 
director in Cleveland by Gerald. Ryan, 
who was Chicago group manager. Man- 


ager William P. Northey has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago to succeed Mr. Ryan 
and is replaced in Philadelphia by man- 
ager Ernest J. Wolcott. Richard G. 
Thompsen becomes manager at Norfolk 
group office succeeding Mr. Wolcott. 





THE PROSPECTS 
FOR 1960... ? 


SOME SAY GOOD... 
OTHERS SAY FAIR... 


We say they're wonderful 
Because our prospects are 
the working men and 
women of America 


General Agency Opportunities in 


Arizona Missouri 
California Nevada 


Connecticut New Hampshire 


Delaware New Jersey 
District of Columbia New York 
Florida Ohio 

Illinois Oregon 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Kentucky Rhode Island 
Maine Virginia 
Maryland Washington 
Massachusetts West Virginia 
Michigan Wisconsin 


For additional information 
Write 
THE AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
THE UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 
200 East 70th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 
EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 
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Russell F. Miller has been appointed 
district manager in Baltimore north (Md.) 
succeeding Julius W. Dubov. A new gen 
eral agency has been opened in South 
Dakota with Charles W. Reaves as general 
agent. 


Johnson & Higgins (Cal.): /. Eric John 
son, formerly group sales manager for 
Equitable Society in southern California, 
has been appointed an assistant vice 
president in the group and pension dept. 
at Los Angeles. 


Knights Life: Group sales managers ap 
pointed: Alf M. Firing at home office for 
Pa., Ohio, W. Va., and Md.; and Jack 
Van Patten, mid-west and head- 
quartered in Lincoln, Neb. 


west, 


Life & Casualty: District managers ap 
pointed: J. Causby, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; J. E. Donnell, San Gabriel, Cal.; 
J. K. Jones, Hickory, N. C. (new); and 
Sidney F. Keeble, Jr., Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. (new). 


Life of North America: Managerial ap- 


pointments: John M. Bergin, Miami 
career agency; Richard C. Bourne, Wash- 
ington, D. C., career agency; Frank T. 
Dillon, Jr., Des Moines; Robert F. Rink, 
Pittsburgh; and John L. Weber, Los 
Angeles career agency; new offices 

Thomas I. Bowen, south Jersey, Stephen 
M. Chase, Boston, Stewart C. V. Dickson, 


Sacramento, Lawrence J. Fessler, Provi- 
dence, R. I. William G. Ravenscroft, 
Albuquerque, N. M., David A. Stamper, 
Phoenix, Ariz., Edward W. Bird, Frank- 
furt, and Wayne K. Brenengen, Munich, 
Germany. 

Roy P. McCloskey, formerly a staff su 
pervisor with Mass. Mutual, has been 
appointed assistant manager at Miami. 


Life of Virginia: Guy FE. Webb, Jr., has 
been promoted to regional director of 
agencies covering operations in D. of C. 
and a 6-state area. Herman H. Campbell, 
associate manager at Burlington, N. C., 
has been named a field training super- 
visor. 

Wallace J. Sanders has been transferred 
to Spartanburg as manager succeeding 
William G. Hantske (ill health) and is 
replaced at Chester, S. C., by James G. 
Long, who was associate 
Greenville. 


manager at 


Lincoln Liberty: Jerry Burks has been 
named general agent in Lufkin, covering 
southeast Texas, Ben Marroquin  ap- 
pointed district manager of central Texas 
regional agency in Austin, and Richard 
N. Coffee made associate manager of 
Golden Triangle Agency in Arlington, 
covering north Texas. 


Lincoln National: Promoted: Advertising 
manager John P. White to additional 
duties as director of newly-created mar 
keting div. and Lionel Schwan, editor of 
agency publications, also director of 
newly-created agency publicity and pub- 
lications div.; Paul Fettig to chief ac- 
countant succeeding the late Charles W. 
Carrel, controller; Charles Sorg, manager 
of direct insurance accounting: Jolin 
Hoover, manager of tabulating div.; Don 
Schlagenhauf, manager of investment and 
reinsurance accounting; and Paul Rausch, 
division accountant in charge of premium 
div. 

Regional group 
Bool has been 


manager Herbert J. 
transferred to Phoenix, 


\riz., and is replaced at 
Richard C. Nash. Regional group man- 
ager Thomas L. Quick has been moved 
to Montclair, N. ]., succeeding D. |. Neu. 
houser, who was named to a supervisory 
post in W. R. Beardslee agency, Mont- 
clair. Warren L. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed regional group manager at Salt 
Lake City replacing Mr. Quick. 
General agent appointments: 1 i 1. 


Houston by 


Madden in Oklahoma City succeeding J 
Maurice Hendricks, resigned; Rolert 
Jackson, CLU, in San Antonio, Texas, 
replacing J. L. Lawrence, retire and 


Harold E. Marquardt, formerly assistant 
manager for N. Y. Life, in San Jose, Cal. 
(new). 


E. T. McCarthy, CLU, has been jamed 
associate general agent and AK. V’. Shoup, 
assistant general agent, for Gail L. shoup 


& Associates, Grand Rapids. 

\ppointed supervisors for agencies 
Stephen J. Klos (Brant E. Smith Acency), 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Billy T. Cox (Calvin | 
Rasey Agency), Youngstown, Ohic: and 


fuburn C. Lambeth, CLU, (L. S. Wecker 
Agency), St. Louis, Mo. 

London Life: Promoted: IW. B. Rowe, as- 
sociate mortgage executive; P. 4. Alex- 
ander, associate group actuary; G. 2 
Corneil, assistant securities executive; O7 


ville Eadie, assistant personnel executive 
J. A. Kemp, assistant publicity executive; 
and E. W. Kennedy, assistant claims ex- 
ecutive. 
Manufacturers Life: Operations _ in 
Hawaii are now under a _ branch office 
administration following an agreement 
with Von Hamm-Young Co. to terminate 
its responsibilities as management agent 
in the Islands. W. Needham Clark will 
manage the affairs of the branch during 
the transition period. 


Mass. Mutual: Dr. B. Lincoln Wales, Jr, 
has been named associate medical direc 
tor. Gerhardt M. Hoff, assistant public 
relations manager, has been appointed 
publications manager to head a new divi- 
sion in public relations and sales promo- 
tion dept. 


Metropolitan Life: Chester L. Fisher, 
Jr., has been appointed 3rd vice president 
in public relations. 

Robert F. Carey and Ferris L. Bowman 
have been elevated to regional managers 
at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh group 
offices, respectively, formerly combined 
and headed by Charles W. McGinnis, re- 
tired. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Dean B. Brubaker, 
CLU, has been appointed co-general 
agent in San Francisco (Murrell Bros., 
Brubaker Agency). 


Mutual of N. Y.: Robert S. Curl has been 
appointed to home office sales staff fot 
managerial training. A new agency has 
been opened in Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
with Harold E. Rohan as manager. 


Mutual Trust: Gerald B. Dewey has been 
advanced to regional manager for east 
coast area. J. Henry Curtiss, Jr., has 
accepted a general agency with the com 
pany at 175 W. Jackson, Chicago 


National Fidelity: Louis J. McAvoy, tor 
merly with West Coast Life, has been 
appointed director of group sales. 


National Life (V#.): Norman L. Camp: 


bell has been promoted to actuary and 
(Continued on page 112 
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THANK YOU, MR. 4%’s... 


for helping to make this fine record possible! 


Thanks to the ability, enterprise and 
loyalty of the Company’s field force, 
1959 was a banner year for Jefferson 
Standard, Sales of new life insurance 
were the largest in Company history, 


an 8% increase over 1958. Jefferson * 
Standard’s financial position was 
further strengthened by substantial 
increases in assets, policyholders 
reserves, and surplus. 


1959 NOTEWORTHY COMPARISONS 1958 
$ 234,572,085 Sales of new life insurance $ 217,696,195 
$1,918,487,658 Insurance in force $1,803,871,538 
$ 585,519,128 Assets $ 540,773,865 
5.09% Net rate of interest earned 5.09% 


on invested assets 
Total payments to policyholders and beneficiaries since 1907—$375,938,303. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD’S CONDENSED 








53rd ANNUAL STATEMENT 





DECEMBER 31, 1959 


ASSETS 
NS AS 747.) cate. foe ATE ak el Be $ 5,236,857 
Bonds oot I Sane a Lee 178,709,895 
Stocks CPeitir. eu eee Temes . 63,137,878 
Mortgage Loans . . 254,009,076 
Investment Real Estate ’ 25,011,089 
Other Real Estate including Home Office 

Building ee are ke 5,469,099 
Loans to Policyholders 37,525,290 
All other Assets 16,419,944 


TOTAL ASSETS $585,519,128 


LIABILITIES 
ce ne a eee $396,918,795 
Reserve for Policy Claims ............ 1,417,353 
Policy Proceeds Left with Company ... 55,142,869 
Dividends for Policyholders ......... 5,736,230 
Policy Revaluation & Mortality 

Fluctuation Reserve Rie ene Phat oi: 1,896,304 
Investment Fluctuation Reserve ..... 26,913,693 
Other Liabilities and Reserves ........ 12,623,317 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $500,648,561 
Contingency Reserve’....... wea 6,000,000 
Capital and Surplus . 78,870,567 


ME iGeintss hic Sane wae $585,519,128 
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Field Appointments—from page | 10 


Robert C. Morrow to associate actuary. 
William E. McGinley, Edgar F. Roby and 
Willard R. Strong were elected assistant 
secretaries and George R. Thompson, se- 
curity analyst. 

Richard B. Lewsen has been appointed 
general agent in Rochester, N. Y. 


Nationwide: Thomas W. Fowler, formerly 
principal actuary for N. Y. Insurance 
Dept., has been appointed associate group 
actuary for special risks. 


New England Life: Agency managers 
Frank E. Brennan, CLU, Kansas City, and 
Horace D. Olmsted, CLU, Rochester, 
N. Y., have been promoted to general 
agents. 

Law dept. promotions: Robert J. Fitz- 
william and Frederick R. H. Witherby, 
associate counsels; and Theodore M. Buck, 
attorney. 


N. Y. Life: C. W. Shepherd, formerly with 
committee on public affairs of American 
Petroleum Institute, has joined the spe- 
cial projects section as a public relations 
associate. 


North America Assur.: David T. Conlin, 
formerly with Life of N.A., has been 
appointed vice president of agencies. 


North American Co. for Life: Gerald A. 
Bianchi has been named general agent in 
Freeport area. 


North American Life & Cas.: Thomas 
W. O’Reilly has been appointed manager 
of Milwaukee branch. 


North American Life Ins.: Frank JW. 
Sarsfield has been appointed director of 
sales promotion, and Andrew F. Cordischi 
named director of training. Joseph Lem- 
mer, Jr., has been made supervisor-agency 
development. 


Northwestern Mutual: Claire A. Thomas 
has been appointed partner general agent 
at Madison (Wis.) with Frank R. Horner. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Promotions: 
Patrick M. Doran to regional group man- 
ager, Robert P. Ploughe and Alan G. 
Cohn, to associate regional group man- 
agers, Los Angeles; Arthur I. Combs to 
acting regional group manager of 2nd 
group office in San Francisco; and Eric C. 
Stelter, group sales representative, Salt 
Lake City. 

V. Otis Vermillion has been appointed 
group sales representative at Kansas City. 
Donald E. Glick, group service representa- 
tive, has been transferred from Cleveland 
to Los Angeles. 


John T. Coughlin and Arthur T. 
funsoe have been appointed assistant 


managers at Los Angeles and Dallas, 
respectively. Richard C. Attinger has been 
named brokerage manager at Fresno 
(Cal.), while Earl H. Harper and Richard 
R. Brandtjen became assistant brokerage 
managers in Atlanta and Milwaukee. 


Occidental Life (N. C.): Ralph R. 
Cardenas, San Antonio, Texas, and Rol- 
lin R. Ormiston, Coronado, Cal., have 
been named district managers. 


Ohio State: Robert W. Large has been 
promoted to supervisor of group sales 
and service. 


Old Equity: Robert Davidson has been 
appointed agency secretary. Jerome W. 
Woelffer and A. L. Kiser have been named 
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acting state managers of northern and 
southern Illinois, respectively. 


Old Republic: The Kudlich General In- 
surance Agency, Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii, 
has been named as a general agent. 
Oswald A. Fitspatrick has been ap- 
pointed a representative and is associated 
with Columbian Agency Corp. of N. Y. 


Pan-American: J]. Vernon Richardson 
has been appointed group secretary at 
home office. 

Clifton Haynie, CLU, formerly man- 
ager for Southwestern Life in Lubbock, 
has been appointed general agent there. 


Philadelphia Life: Dr. William R. Leute, 
Jr., formerly assistant medical director 
with Penn Mutual, has been named med- 
ical director replacing Dr. Thomas M. 
Armstrong, retired. 


Philadelphia-United: Richard J. Little 
and David W. Campbell have been ap- 
pointed assistant vice presidents. Mr. 
Little assumes direction of new monthly 
debit ordinary dept., operated under 
general agency basis, and Mr. Campbell 
assumes all direction of Philadelphia 
agency production. 


Pilot Life: Promotions: 2nd vice presi- 


dents—J. W. Gawthrop, N. J. Helms, G. 
M. Hider, G. V. McNeil, L. C. Stephens, 
Jr., S. E. Tate and C. R. Wesselhoft; C. 


R. Andrews to newly-created post of di- 
rector of public relations; J. L. Donnell, 
investment counsel; F. G. Henderson, 
group counsel; assistant vice presidents— 
H. C. Beeson, R. Wade Phillips, R. M. 
Pope, Ralph H. Seigler and F. A. Thomas; 
and J. M. Atwater, assistant secretary and 
manager of group claims dept. 

Haywood C. Mobley, formerly with Pru- 
dential, and Joseph V. White, formerly 
with Security Life & Trust, have been 
appointed special assistants in manpower 
development program. 


Postal Life Ins.: John N. Mitchell and 
Richard R. Namy, in partnership as 
Mitchell-Namy Agency, have been ap- 
pointed general agent in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Protective Life (Ala.): Named super- 
visors of agencies: Tye Culbert, (formerly 
agency supervisor for State Life of Ind.) 
for Tenn., Ky. and Ark.; and Bernard C. 
McQuirk (formerly director of agencies, 
Continental Fidelity) for Texas. 


Provident Mutual: Managers named: 4AI- 
bert R. Elmore, Jacksonville; Robert D. 
Poole, Tampa; William T. Buck, St. 
Louis; and Edward D. Bliven, Providence. 

William A. Carrodus, CLU, agency sec- 
retary, was elected assistant controller and 
Robert C. Webb, CLU, assistant manager 
of agencies. 

Robert L. Dale has been appointed 
regional manager of Atlanta group of- 
fice with home office representative Don- 
ald H. Byal serving on his staff. William 
C. Cable has been named home office 
representative in Greensboro district 
group Office. 


Prudential: Raymond W. Bender was 
elected an associate actuary. Promoted: 
Alfred C. Linkletter, executive director, 
home office buildings and plant dept.; 
Joseph W. Ehrenreich, director of plan- 
ning and research; Donald S$. MacNaugh- 
ton, associate general counsel; and Jacob 
L.. Miller, assistant general counsel. 
George E. Meagher, head of Mainland 
office, and John B. Huetz, head of Tri- 


City office, have been advanced to general 
managers, and Edward J. Halusic clevated 
to manager of western Gateway 
agency in McKees Rocks, Pa. 

Manager William G. Moxley, Merchant. 
ville, N. J., has been transferred to Buffalo 
ordinary agency. 


district 


Republic National: Del Arneson has been 


advanced to assistant vice president in 
charge of group sales. Dr. Ro T. E. 
Bishop has been promoted to assistant 
medical director. 

Southland Life: Robert L. Du CLU, 
has been promoted to assistant sccretary 
and assistant superintendent of ordinary 


agencies and Joe Josephson adyanced to 


assistant secretary and supervisor of sales 
promotion, ordinary div. 

Southwest Indemnity: John D. ‘int, Jr, 
formerly director of AX&S sales for Ameri- 
can General Life, was elected a 2nd vice 
president. 

State Mutual Life: Earl R. Smith, for 
merly supervisor of agencies wit! Pacific 
Mutual, has been appointed manager of 
Los Angeles agency. 

Sun Life of Canada: C. Wallace (cowdey 


and J. A. Norman have been appointed 
assistant managers of advertising and pub 
lic information, respectively. 


Teachers Ins.: Gerard van Amvrongen, 
who was vice president of Lionel 1). Edie 


& Co., has been appointed investment 


officer of College Retirement | quities 
Fund. 

Travelers: Promoted to © secretaries: 
Group dept.—James G. Batterson, 


Frederic C. Krapels, Stuart A. Maher and 
Sherwood J. Robb; and Walter C. Wad- 
dell, methods-planning dept. Other ad- 
vancements: J. Hugh Cobrain, Philip R. 
Reynolds and Joseph Van Vleck, assistant 
secretaries in securities dept.; George W. 
Cheney, Jr., regional group supervisor, 
Hartford branch; Franklin H. Cameron, 
branch office supervisor, Leon J. Kagey 
and Alden R. Richardson, assistant sec- 
retaries, in branch office administration 
dept.; and James A. Wagner, assistant 
secretary, agency services dept. Assistant 
secretary Archibald W. Baird has been 
transferred from personnel dept. to group 
dept. 

All the following are for life, accident- 
health agency dept.: Manager Clarence 
L. Clark, CLU, transferred to San Fran- 
cisco, is replaced at Kansas City by man- 
ager Glen Allen; Malcolm H. Foskit ad- 
vanced to manager at Reading, Pa. 
succeeding Warren W. Hampe, retired; 
Assistant manager Gordon W. Coghlin, 
San Francisco, transferred to managership 
of Vancouver, Can., branch. Transferred 
and promoted to managers: Kimball § 
Green from Reading, Pa., to Providence, 
R. L.; Wilfred W. Knight from northern 
Virginia agency to Little Rock, replacing 
Mr. Allen; and Robert L. Sutter, CLU, 
from Hartford to Toledo. 

Assistant managers named: Thomas M. 
Gilbreath, Dale F. Bowlsby and Franklin 
M. Miller, Des Moines; James L. Rice, 
Birmingham, W. Blair Little, Vancouver; 
Kenneth H. Propst and Joseph O. Sim 
mons, Charlotte; John E. Wagner and 
Paul L. Yoder, Cleveland; Robert W. 
Eldredge and Bobby F. Johnson, Dallas; 
Curtis L. Hackworth, Denver; Alan C. 
Johnson, Hartford; James C. Hopkins and 

(Continued on page 114) 
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News 





A RARE 
GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY 








OPPORTUNITY 





lf you are a self-starter and wish to work with an enthusiastic, 





aggressive sales department of a strong life insurance company, there is a 
General Agency opportunity for you! 








BENEFITS 





A personal producing General Agent's contract that offers top 





commissions, vested renewals, higher service bonuses, and an incentive plan 
to earn office allowance and financing of sub-agents. 








EXPERIENCE 





Man selected must be a successful personal producer in Ordinary 





Life Sales ... an aggressive organizer . . . and willing to accept the responsi- 
bilities of a progressive General Agent. 








COMPANY 





Company is a well-established, medium-sized life insurance com- 





pany licensed in 44 states* and the District of Columbia . . . highly organized 
to give the fullest support and compensation to the successful General Agent. 





PRODUCT 





A complete line of par and non-par policies is available. 











SALES PROMOTION 








Company's strong sales promotion program includes a 
dynamic Audio-Visual program . . . original direct mail and prospecting 
system ... highly effective and unique sales tools... . 








HOW TO APPLY 





Write today and include a complete summary of your per- 





sonal and business experience. .. . All replies are confidential. . . . Our field 
force knows of this “ad.” 








WHEN TO APPLY 





Immediately! 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


David J]. Weaver, Jr., Houston; Bill H. 
Taylor, Jackson; Ray Wharton, Kansas 
City; Edward D. Cargile, Little Rock; 
George J]. Eckert, Jr., Louisville; Jack E. 


Crim, Miami; Lloyd E. Peyton and James 
C. Thomas, Milwaukee; Donald C. Guess, 
Jr., Claude Patry and J. Yves Pilon, Mon- 
treal; William M. VanCleave, Nashville; 
James W. Ritter, Jr., 5th Ave., New York 
City; James G. Starr, Oklahoma; Rene B. 
Charlebois, Ottawa; Donald A. Hess, 
Rochester; Robert E. Dooley, Sacramento; 
Charles W. Cannaday, St. Louis; Bruce 
M. Gove, St. Paul; John E. Shoop, San 
Antonio; Marshall N. Wood, Springfield, 
Mass.; Roy W. Quance, Toronto; Robert 


F. Lindholm, northern Virginia agency; 
Ralph L. Krone, Wichita; Raymond kK. 
Turner, Jr., Boston; Wayne E. Deswert, 


Newark; Roger F. Sprenkle at Los Angeles 
with offices at Beverly Hills; and John 
F. Mason at Richmond with offices at 
Roanoke. 

Promoted to agency managers: Billy M. 
iskew from Dallas to Waco, Texas: Lloyd 
1. Krone from Kansas City to Topeka; 
Dana FE. Warren, CLU, trom. Portland 
(Me.) to Scranton (Pa.); Paul A. Robbins 
from Grand Rapids to Santa Ana; Gordon 
S. Stevens, New Haven; indreu 5. 
Behrends, Amarillo; Thomas H. McAboy, 
West Palm Beach, Earl H. Bell, Baton 
Rouge; Charles W. Deter, Spokane; and 
J]. Douglas Head, north Toronto. Trans 
ferred and promoted to agency managers 
Leslie T. Seely, Jr., from Newark to Hack 
ensack; and Brian W. Holmes from St. 
Paul to Bakersfield. 

Advanced to field supervisors: 
C. Wilson, Jr., Atlanta: Leo G. 
Jr.. Baltimore; Sydney J. 
Robert D. Jones, Chicago: Robert ] 
Shook, Cincinnati; Albert C. Wagner, Co 
lumbus; William L. Mask and Arliss R. 
Mallory, Dallas: James R. Perry, Dayton 
Donald W. Wallace, Des Moines: Arthu 
R. Lockhart, Fresno; Allen H. Hof, Grand 
Rapids; John P. Bolling and Flavil L. 
Colley, Jr., Houston; David Wood, Jr., 
Hempstead; James C. Denham, Jackson- 
ville: Jack E. Smith and Daryl D. Drake 
Los Angeles; Lessely Noel, Miami; Everett 
H. McClintock, Jr., Nashville: Kenneth J 
Spencer, Newark; Emil F. Elges, Jr., Fifth 
Ave., Jack F. von Glahn, 42nd St., William 


William 
Rudolph, 
Illen, Jr., and 





H. Housner, Jr., and Donald A. Rother- 
ham, 80 John St., New York City; Robert 
G. Ingersoll, Oakland; Ralph D. Kitch, 
Oklahoma City; Leonard T. Brannin, Jr., 
Peoria; Richardson Murphy, Independence 
Sq., Philadelphia; Robert L. Radcliffe, 
Providence; Edwin J. Hayes, Richmond; 
Larry L. Klopp, St. Paul; Herbert A. West, 
San Francisco; Herbert G. English, San 
Antonio; Kenneth W. Campbell, Wilming- 
ton; Theodore L. Hargrove, Worcester; 
and Richard M. Rose, Erie. 
Agency service representatives 
ferred: Edwin L. Alward from 
Providence, James M. Shepley 
Springfield to Boston; from 
James E. Cheshier to New 
Carmon L. Stewart to Beverly 
John B. Victery, Jr., to 
Promoted to 


trans- 
Erie to 

from 
Houston 

Orleans; 
Hills, and 
Dayton. 
brokerage managers: 


Frank J. Reinecke, Newark; George B. 
Rung, Jacksonville; John F. Maika, 
Dallas; Martin F. McHugh and John R. 


Van Wagoner, 80 John St., New York City. 
Brokerage managers transferred: Shelley 
1. Grover from Houston to Washington, 


D. C., and Harold B. Bullenkamp from 80 
John St. to 42nd St., New York City. 
Field supervisors appointed assistant 
brokerage managers: Tony James, Brook- 


Ivn, and James L. Hughes, Houston. 


Union Central: Alien R. Lawson, for- 
merly director of sales for Associates Life, 
has been named manager of Indianapolis 
succeeding Oren D. Pritchard, 
made a 2nd vice president. 


United Benefit: George Chittenden, CLU, 
has been promoted to regional sales di- 
rector for Great Lakes territory and Joe 
Lockman advanced to senior training con- 
sultant in the life training dept. 

Changes for this company and Mutual 
of Omaha: Group dept.—Ronald Miles 
advanced to regional group manager in 
Omaha-Denver area, and Walter Mailand 
promoted to regional manager for Detroit 
area; Robert Phillips and John Pothen 
become district managers at Atlanta and 
Los Angeles, respectively; Richard Samp- 
son elevated to field benefits supervisor of 
West Coast region, and Delbert Hillmer 
named benefits manager at Chicago; Gary 
Hild put in charge of new office in St. 
Louis, Mo.; Ken Moore named general 
agent in Huntington, W. Va., succeeding 
B. W. Chambers, retired. 


agency 


United Life & Ace.: Raymond C. Bagley 
has been appointed chief underwriter and 
will assist William C. Ingham, vice presi- 
dent and director of underwriting. 


United States Life: George J. Diiros has 
been appointed manager of Life and Ac. 
cident Agency, Inc., at 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. The new agency was 
formed through Engelhard & Co.. | hicago, 
a longtime general agency of the 


com- 
pany. Detto, Krapf, Urso Agency at 34 
Walt Whitman Road is a new agency 


appointment in Huntington Station, L. | 


N. Y. The principals, Antolio Detto. 
Thomas E. Krapf and Philip 'V. Urso 
were formerly with John Hancock. 


James E. Brennan has been 


P appointed 
general agent in Waukegan, I] 


Washington National: Home « 


ce pro- 
motions: Dr. Donald A. Anders to as 
sociate medical director; Ray)ond I. 
Crapo to associate actuary, gro dept 


Evan C. Gollan to 2nd vice presi 
comptroller; Clifford P. Fohr, id vice 
president and assistant treasur mort 
gage loans and real estate; F. 1. Ramey, 
in charge of weekly premium claim diy 
assumes title 2nd vice president 
P. Binnie, manager of weekly 
claims div.; Miss Melba DeLisle, \nanager 
of claim div., and Miss Louise Jacobs, 
manager of policy title div., ordinary life 
dept.; John F. Kosick, manager of AX§ 
record div.; Lawrence E. Gartm man 
ager of field service div., district agency 
dept.; E. Herbert Hanson, building super 
intendent; Robert Whiteside, assisiant di- 
rector of sales promotion; and _ assistant 
managers—R. C. Holder, newspaper ac- 
cident dept., and C. Holmberg, mortgage 
loan div. 

Second vice president Roy C. N¢ 
has been 


nt and 


George 


emium 


uhaus 
transferred to securities div. of 
investment dept. reporting to executive 
vice president G. Preston Kenda 


Western Life (Mont.): Named super 
intendents of agencies: John H. Pickett, 
Jr., (formerly with Fidelity Mutual) for 
Kentucky; Robert W. Steininge (for- 
merly with Lincoln National) in westem 
Michigan; and John A. Inman (formerly 
with Mutual of N. Y.) in New Mexico 


Woodmen of the World (Neb.): Jac 
Overstreet has been promoted to district 
manager. 











h 1LEGTILY 1s me rovnvanion 


UPON WHICH SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


AND AGENTS BUILD LASTING SUCCESS. 


NATIONAL EQUITY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Robert D. Lowry, CLU, President 
John D. Griffiths, Vice President, Director of Agencies 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 











IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
ATLANTA DETROIT 


LENARD E. GOODFARB, F.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


11 North Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
LOcust 3-7014 





RINTYE, STRIBLING & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 
WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. ATLANTA 
JAckson 3-7771 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE, 
INC. 


ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 


LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 





W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 











J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 


ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


Box 56 307 N. Michigan Ave 
Winthrop Harbor Chicago 
Illinois Illinois 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 

CONSULTING ACTUARY 
139 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1335 


E. P. HIGGINS AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS 
(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRankline 2-4020 








WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 











MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


612 W. 47th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, 
Inc. 

CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
200 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


417 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles 13, Cal. 








A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Principal Office: 2859 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
WAlnut 6-2485 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 














GRADUATES AVAILABLE 
FOR EMPLOYMENT 


THE 1960 
Graduates 


Directory of 
Available for Business 
Personnel, issued annually by Alpha 
Kappa Psi, national business fra- 
ternity, will be mailed to business 
firms interested in employing college 


College 


graduates with majors in account- 
ing, business administration, finance, 
economics, statistics, management, 


For March, 1960 


marketing, foreign trade, sales, and 
other fields of business. The selected 
list presents the photographs and 
brief factual summaries of qualified 
graduates of leading universities 
and colleges of the U. S. who will be 
available for employment in 1960. 


STAY IN THE HOSPITAL 


MorE MEN THAN WOMEN at ages 60 
and over go to the hospital, but the 





men stay a shorter time than the 
women, say statisticians of the Met- 
ropolitan. The hospital admission 
rates in 1957 and 1958 averaged 
156 per 1,000 annually for men and 
98 per 1,000 for women. However, 
the average stay was 16.8 days for 
men, and 27, 8 days for women. The 
group under study, all aged 60 and 
over, included Metre ypolitan office 
and field personnel at work, on dis- 
ability, or retired. 
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C.L.U. Questions—from pace 73 
main' 

Insurance ment of a substantial portion of life ment 
in Force insurance company assets in long. curiti 
term maturities tends to provide a other 
21 st higher rate of interest because of the rate | 
slightly greater risk involved jn to pr 
ae. | these securities. face ( 
cen However, because of the long. 4. 

A N N [ A |. term nature of the life insurance This 
“ - contract the use of long-terin matu- less 

R - P OC) k | rities is consistent with good ‘liversj- vest 
fication (explained below) and pro- comp 

vides for a greater return consistent tives. 
with safety. Policy loans are not to th 

only safe but also provide a rela- life i 

tively high rate of interest. larly 
This high rate is required not retur’ 

Lempany only to provide an attractive return types 

to the life insurance company but mon 
also partially to discourage «buse of in va 

the policy loan provision on ‘he part gains 
of insureds since an _ outstanding inves' 

policy loan decreases the aniount of ance 

I ay ee protection available at the time of ment 
death, and policies with heavy loans Th 
1949... 51,536,975 are frequently lapsed. preci 

1954... 143,860,009 3. Reasonable liquidity. \ecause § ance 
a er life insurance contracts usually pro. J are 1 
/ vide for cash or loan values on de- real ¢ 

J mand it is important that the com- J} mon 
pany be able at any time to meet all J preciz 
cash demands that are likely to arise with | 


Usually such cash demands are more J usual 
than adequately met from current J capite 
As a professional life insurance advisor, you premium income, investment in- assets 

must quickly make an important decision .. . come, and maturing investments, capite 
which at any point in time represent J amou 
a substantial amount of incoming | the t 





-——oo 
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—— oe oe oe oe oe 
"=e 
©} a oe 


' ZF. ¢ < t 
ae if WHERE DO | PLACE DISABILITY , | dollars in excess of current cash se 
_- ; *% a obligations arget 

wll UL 9 g ; arg 
s. INSURANCE FOR MY CLIENTS? Liquidity has not presented a seri- J TOV 
SS eee eee ee eee ous problem to life insurance com- deem 
With Provident you have these things to offer: panies. In any particular day of tive 0 
operations the life insurance indus- J. 4 


A complete line of Non-Cancellable and Guaranteed pee Fy 1 To: 
Cc plete line of Non -ancell able and Gu aranteec trv receives in dailv income amounts To al 
Renewable Accident and Sickness policies. Ae - i ci trati 
i well in excess of all demands against | ‘ato 
Step Rate, Non -Cancellable Accident and Sickness all companies. In other words. pre- vestm 
policies which allow the younger man to purchase 


aid is: ads: mium income, investment income | endea 
coverage at a price he can afford. 


and maturing obligations far out- | Ments 


Competitive contracts both long and short term. weigh death claims, disability claims, possil 
Realistic underwriting on both individual and group bases. surrenders, maturities and the costs | Ment 

~ ; . — a ° ( ac 

Salary continuance plans for groups of five or more. of operation. bject 
we: Ine . This means that at any particular J ace 

In addition, a full line of Guaranteed Renewable policies : This mst im * vite i I versif 
Loss of Time Hospital-Surgical —Major Medical. time most companies are concerne: 9 i 

more with the reinvestment of the | "dus 


OODOo oO & 


A company that has specialized in the accident and one Tani ¢ he in onto onan each 
sickness field since its founding in 1887. excess quid Hamis Mm sate am 


sirable investments than with pro J Count 


See or call the Provident manager in your locality, or write viding for their own liquidity needs. Suc 
MR. JAMES W. SEDGWICK, Agency Manager However, since there have beet vestec 
panie: 


PROVIDENT occasions in the past when it was silety 


necessary to liquidate investments a | °*'¢! 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY an inopportune time to meet liquid liquid 


CHATTANOOGA m=—:<_ ity demands, companies have always | °M€ Pé 
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maintainc:| a portion of their invest- 
ment portfolio in highly liquid se- 
curities such as treasury bonds, 
other government securities, corpo- 
rate stocks and small cash holdings 
to provi immediate liquidity in the 
face of aiiy such demand. 

4. Possibility of appreciation. 


This objective traditionally carries 
less weight in the formation of in- 
yestment policy for a life insurance 
company than the preceding objec- 
tives. However, attention is directed 
to the possibility of capital gains in 
life insurance investments particu- 
larly during periods of low interest 
return and in periods when certain 
types of investments (primarily com- 
mon stock) are increasing rapidly 
in value. To the extent that capital 
gains can be made on the existing 
investment portfolios of life insur- 
ance companies, the overall invest- 
ment experience is improved. 

The major sources of capital ap- 
preciation in the typical life insur- 
ance company investment portfolio 
are minor holdings of investment 
real estate and preferred and com- 
mon stock. 
preciate’” or 


(Bonds may also “ap- 
“depreciate” in value 
with changing interest rates, but are 
usually not purchased as a source of 
capital appreciation.) While these 
assets represent possible sources of 
capital appreciation they do not 
amount to more than 5 or 6% of 
the total assets of all U. S. life 
insurance companies. Investing a 
larger portion of assets in such 
“growth” investments might be 
deemed inconsistent with the objec- 
tive of maximum safety of principal. 
5. Diversification of investments. 
To avoid having an undue concen- 
tration in any particular area of in- 
vestment, life insurance companies 
endeavor to diversify their invest- 
ments in as many different ways as 
possible consistent with the achieve- 
ment of the previously mentioned 
objectives. Accordingly, life insur- 
ance company investments are di- 
versified by type of investment, by 
industry and by companies within 
each industry, by region of the 
country and by year of maturity. 
Such diversification of the in- 
vested assets of life insurance com- 
panies is consistent with maximum 
safety of principal, and adequate 
liquidity, A business recession in 
one part of the country, for example, 
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may not be felt in other parts of the 
country at all, or at least not at the 
same time. Physical disaster such 
as fire, flood and drought also will 
not affect any substantial portion of 
the company’s investments at any 
particular time, nor will poor busi- 
ness conditions in a particular indus- 
try be felt very heavily because of 
diversification of investments in 
many industries and in many com- 
panies within a particular industry. 

Also, diversification by maturities 
tends to level out investment in- 
come, is consistent with the long 
range nature of the life insurance 
contract, and provides a steady flow 
of liquid funds as the various matu- 
rity dates are reached. This method 
of diversification eliminates the 
problem of having a large bulk of 
maturing securities to reinvest at 
any particular time, has the effect of 
averaging out investments over the 
economic cycle, and literally elimi- 
nates any liquidity problems for life 
insurance companies. 


6. Socio-economic objectives. A 





24730 x 1000 .539391=—V 
25553 x 1000 .526235=W 
26302 Kk 1000 .513400 = X 


Total 865,967 = NSP (27-yr. term = “Y” 


broad, yet basic, objective of life 
insurance investment policy is the 
betterment of society and the econ- 
omy as a whole. This objective is 
reached through the widespread in- 
vestment of life insurance funds in 
U. S. Government Securities (par- 
ticularly during wartime), residen- 
tial and farm mortgages, small bus- 
inesses, large and small industry, 
state and local government issues, 
housing projects, and investment 
real estate. 

Each of these investments enables 
the savings of life insurance policy- 
holders to provide a backbone of 
investment dollars to be used for 
capital investments throughout the 
business community and for invest- 
ment in domestic and business real 
estate for the betterment of indi- 
viduals and business community. 

(b) First, it is necessary to de- 
termine the net single premium 
(NSP) for a 27-year term insur- 
ance policy issued at age 43 to ma- 
ture at age 70 according to the fol- 
lowing method. 


6503 pd $1000 * $.975610 — A 
6910 x 1000 .951814=B 
7340 x 1000 .928599=C 


insurance ) 


Second, it is necessary to determine the net single premium (NSP) for 
a 27-year pure endowment policy issued at age 43 to mature at age 70. This 
is done according to the following calculations. 

454,548 « $1000 « $.513400 = NSP (27-yr. pure endowment) = “Z” 


865,967 


By adding the result of these two calculations, which we shall call “N, 


” 


we obtain the net single premium for a 27-year endowment insurance policy 
beginning at age 43 and maturing at age 70. 
“y” + “Z”" =“N” (NSP, 27-yr. endowment insurance) 
The third step is to determine the present value of an annuity due 
(PVAD) of $1.00 for the premium paying period of 15 years, which we 


shall call “P.”’ 


865,967 « $1 & $1.000000 = A! 
859,464 x 1X .975610 = B! 
52.554 Ix SSG = C 
734191 X 1x #@ £43556 = xX? 
190651- >< xX |Z Y* 
726,241 *& 1X 707727 =Z} 
Total 
865,967 


This is done in the following way. 
> J 


== PVAD of $1 for 15 yrs. == “P”’ 


Finally, the net annual premium is determined by dividing the net single 


premium, “N”’ 


(from Steps 1 and 2) by the present value of the annuity 


? 


due for $1 for 15 years, ““P” (from Step 3). The result of this division will 
be the net annual level premium for a 15-payment endowment insurance 
policy for $1000 issued at age 43 to mature at age 70. 


N 


= NAP 


“pr 








assn notes 


American Life Convention: Robert J. 
Demichelis, formerly executive secretary 
of National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, Washington, D. C., has joined the 
legal staff at Chicago with the title of 
attorney. 


Health Insurance Institute: \ new mem 
ber added to the staff is Ray M. Stroupe, 
Jr., who was Washington News Editor for 
Chilton Publications. 

Additional responsibilities have been 
assigned to the staff in New York to meet 
special requirements and to strengthen 
the services of the Institute as a central 
source of information on behalf of the 
insurance companies. The public Infor 
mation Service office (under Robert 
Waldron) will handle requests for health 
insurance information from _ research 
workers, representatives of health-welfare 
organizations and librarians as well as the 
general public. Press Information Service 
(Fred De Luca) is responsible for infor- 
mation and news stories to trade, general 
press and special press groups and for 
writing and publishing the monthly press 
report “Health Insurance News.’ 

Editorial Service (Harry Meeker) will 
produce special assignment booklets for 
such organizations as women’s groups and 
employer groups, and special material on 
health insurance public relations projects. 
Company Editorial Service Irthur E. 
O’Leary) is responsible for development 
of public relations material for member 
companies of HIAA, and editorial work 
on the Institute’s health fact book. 

Special Program Service (Jerry Miller) 
is responsible for activity in fields of 
education, medicine and hospitals, liaison 
with HIC committees and work on spe 
cial HIC projects. The Medical Economics 
Information office (Max Fine) is respon 
sible for developing and publishing ma 
terial for the news media in the field of 
medical economics as it relates to health 
insurance, and for writing booklets on 
specific projects in the field of family 
financing and budgeting. 


Kentucky Insurance Dept.: L. D. Cassady, 
who has operated a general fire and 
casualty agency in LaGrange for the past 
10 years, has been appointed assistant 
insurance commissioner. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Member companies now total 359 includ- 
ing the following: American Casualty & 


Life Ins. Co., Dallas, Texas; Cherokee 
Life Ins. Co., Nashville, Tenn.; The 
Employers’ Life Ins. Co. of America, 


Boston, Mass.; Family Fund Life Ins. Co., 


Atlanta, Ga.; Farm Family Life Ins. Co., 
Delmar, N. Y.; Harrison National Life 
Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; The Inde- 
pendent Life & Accident Ins. Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; International Service Life 
Ins. Co., Fort Worth, Texas: Kentucky 
Central Life & Accident Ins. Co., Anchor- 
age, Ky.; Life Ins. Co. of Ala., Gadsden; 
London & Scottish Assur. Corp., Ltd., 


Toronto, Can.; Massachusetts Indemnity 


& Life Ins. Co., Boston; National College 


& University Life Ins. Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
North American Reassurance Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Patriot Life Ins. Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Praetorian Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., Dallas, Texas: Southwest Indemnity 
& Life Ins. Co., Dallas, Texas; and Union 
rust Life Ins. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
New associate members: Commercial 
Union Assur. Co., Ltd., London, England; 
Legal &% General Assur. Society, Ltd., 
London, England; The Prudential Assur. 
Co., Ltd., Sydney, Australia; The Royal 
London Mutual Ins. Society, Ltd., London, 
England: The South East Ins. Co., Ltd., 


Bangkok, Thailand; and The Cooperative 
Life Ins. Co., Oslo, Norway. 


Life Insurance Ass'n of America: C/iarles 
K. Peters has been promoted to assistant 
general counsel. 


Life Saving Benevolent Ass'n: Officers re- 
elected: President, Franklin B. Tuttle: 
vice president, Miles F. York; 
W. Irving Plitt; treasurer, 
Stack; and assistant 
treasurer, 


secretary -assistant 
Norman Howe, Jr. 
Life Undrs.' Ass'n of City of N. Y.: 


Wilbur B. Neustein, CLU, (associate man 


ANICO SALES LEADERS 


Econ-0-Master 
Family Policy 
Econ-0-Parent 
& Children Plan 
Ladies Special Policy 
Preferred Premium Life 
$25,000 Executive 
Special 
Gtd. Renewable A & H 
and H & S Policies 
Non-Medical to Age 45 
Annuity Conversion 
Rider (free) 
Equity Builder Policy 
for Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 


(Ask about other specials) 


eo 

“He hung up! That wouldn’t happen if we had 
Anico’s line of competitive policies and unique 
specials.” 


OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN TERRITORY FOR 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS AND SPECIAL BROKERS 


For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON TEXAS 
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OVER 5 BILLIONS OF 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 





secretary, 
Maurice D. 


ager, Prudential, Macleod Agency) was 
elected branch-president — of Brooklyn 
branch of the association replacing George 
D. Ayd, who was transferred to Queens py 
his company. As a result of Mr. Neustein 
advancement, Joseph Orshan manager, 
Equitable) was named administrative Vice 
president; Bernard Gorson, CLU, (gen. 
eral agent, John Hancock, Gorson-Her. 
man) elected educational vice president 


San Francisco Actuarial Club: Officers 


elected: President, William K_ Steine; 
(Herman A. Zischke Organization); vice 
president, William A. Halvors« (Milli- 
man & Robertson); and secretai irthuy 
W. England, Jr., (Coates, Herfurth & 


England). 


policy changes 


Allstate Life is introducing family 
policy which permits family — income 
rider to be provided for either the 
mother, the father, or both. 


American Life of New York, 211 affiliate 
of American Surety, has announced a new 
business women’s disability policy whic 
is guaranteed renewable. 


Bankers of Nebraska has announced an 
interest rate on prepaid premiums o 
}! 


o 


Beneficial Standard is offering a $5.00) 
cancer expense policy. One-half of al 
premium income remaining after payment 
for medical care and expense will be 
paid by the company to officially approve 
cancer research. 


Berkshire Life is discounting advance 
premium payments at a new high rate 
for the company of 4° per annum. 


Colonial Life has raised the interest rat 
on premiums paid in advance to 4%. 


ACTOSS 
single 


Connecticut Mutual has made 
the-board reductions in rates for 
premium immediate annuities. 


Equitable of lowa has raised non-medica 
limits for ages 6 to 25 to $25,000; 26-3 
$15,000; 31—35, $10,000; 36-40, $5,000. The 
limit for ages 0-5 is $5,000. 

The company has raised the _ interest 
rate on premiums paid in advance | 
314%. 


General American has liberalized it 
agreement for its one year term insurant 
dividend option. 


Government Personnel Mutual has it 
creased to 4° its rate on dividend accu 
mulations, settlement options, and dis 
counted premiums. Premiums paid be 
yond the month in which an_ insured’ 
death occurs will be refunded to the 
beneficiary. 


Great Southern will refund post-morte! 
premiums—that part of the premium 
which would have applied to coveragt 
after the death of the insured. The con 
pany passed the mark of $1,025,000,000 o! 
life insurance in force at the end of las 
year. 


Guardian of New York has inaugurate 
a new procedure under which as mat) 
as ten Guardian policies on members 
one family or one business firm may 
combined in one monthly check unde! 
the company’s Guard-O-Matic plan. 
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The Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics has issued its first fraternal 
life insurance policy offering loans free 
of interest payments. No interest is al- 
lowed on the reserve if the certificate 
holder elects the interest-free loan pro 
Although zero interest insurance 


vision 

has be discussed in the past, this is the 
first occasion which has come to our 
notice here zero per cent interest is cal- 
culated on reserves and on loans. 


Life of Georgia has a senior security 
hospit and surgical policy guaranteed 
renewable for life and has introduced or- 
dinary level term riders for amounts up 
to twice the basic policy. The company 
has made a number of other liberaliza- 
including revision of whole life 
rates. 


tions, 
ordinary 


Metropolitan has “substantially” reduced 
rates for new group annuity contracts for 
twenty-five or more employees. 


Minnesota Mutual has entered the indi- 
vidual accident and sickness field. The 
coverage offered will be for loss of time 
on an individual basis and will not cover 
hospital or medical expenses. The policies 
are non-cancellable and guaranteed re- 
newable to age 65. 


Mutual Benefit of N. J. has announced 
that it would credit a net yield of 4.51% 
for the allocation of investment income 
to all group pension fund accounts on 
contracts issued during 1959. 


National of Vermont has raised the in 
terest On premiums paid in advance to 
r 


North American, Ill. has new rates for 
5, 10, and 15 year term plans graded by 
policy size, and has reduced rates for 
women On most permanent plans. 


Ohio National, in its 50th anniversary 
rate book, has introduced a $10,000 mini- 
mum special whole life, two new family 
benefit riders, revised annuities with re 
ductions in premium, revised reducing 
term mortgage protection riders, and divi- 
dend illustrations based on the 1960 in- 
creased scale. 


Praetorian Mutual has reduced rates on 
standard life coverage for women. 


Republic National is again increasing its 
non-medical limits and further liberaliz 
ing its option to purchase additional in 
surance. 


Southwestern has entered the field of 
individual health insurance with dis 
ability income and major medical cover- 


ages. 


State Mutual of Mass. has revised, gen- 
erally downward, gross premium rates on 
its non-cancellable individual sickness and 
accident income policies, as well as mak 
ing a number of other liberalizations. 


The Washington National has increased 
its discount rate on premiums paid in 
advance to 314%. 
West Coast has a new discount rate of 
tf, on advance premiums. 


Western of Montana has a new guaran 
teed renewable major-medical expense 
policy with deductibles of $500, $750, and 
$1,000, depending upon the gross income 
of the applicant. 
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sales 


American Mutual Life: Reported a 15% 
gain in new paid business in 1959 over 
1958, marking the 18th consecutive yea1 
that a gain has been shown over the 
previous year. Insurance in force is now 
over $315 million. 


American United: Sales increased 30°; 
over year 1958 while business in force 
for the same period was up 24%. 


Bankers National: New sales for 1959 
were $117 million, 60°, above 1958, of 
which $53 million was ordinary, up 34° 
Insurance in force at year-end was $593 
million. 


Business Men's: New paid business totaled 
$428,325,370 for 1959, an increase of $49, 
105,832, or 13°, over 1958. Life insut 
ance in force was $1,734,989,149 at the 
close of the year, representing a gain of 
$2071% million, or 14°% over 1958 and 
double the amount of life in force five 
vears ago. 


California Life: Entered 1960 with over 
$100 million of life insurance in force 


Conn. Mutual: New ordinary life sales 
amounted to $569.380,000 during 1959, 
$32 million over the previous high set 
in 1958 and more than double the sales 
total of seven years ago \n estimated 
rise of $335 million in insurance in force, 
highest in company history, brought total 
ordinary in force to $4,335 million. 


Eastern Life Ins.: Reports new paid-for 
business during year 1959 is 30°, greate1 
than the business paid-for in 1958. In- 
surance in force has increased by 20°; 
and as of December 31, 1959 was in ex- 
cess of $143 million. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid-for 
ordinary was $188,382,402, a 10.2°% gain 
over 1958. Total insurance in 
reached $1,719,199,405. 


force 


Be a Federal Man that is, 
represent the Federal Life Insur- 
ance Company as a manager with 
a prestige company. Federal will 
offer the ambitious man finan- 
cial aid to build an agency of 
career underwriters 


Federal is undertaking a giant 
expansion program and is looking 
for aggressive fieldmen who would 
like to run their own agency 


Don’t miss this important op- 
portunity! If you have had field 
experience, feel able to build an 
agency of career underwriters and 
live in a key city—write us im- 
mediately. 

For details, write 
Emery Huff, Agency Vice-President 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 
6100 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 46, Illinois 





Fidelity Bankers:, Had sales of ordinary 
life 150°%, greater than those for 1958 with 
in force at year-end standing at $150 
million. 


First Colony: \ record high of new sales 
during 1959 amounted to an increase of 
$7,150,458 volume of life insurance in 
force. As of year-end insurance in force 
was $22,286,586. The gross volume of 
ordinary life sales during the year in 
creased by 86°; over year 1958. 

Franklin Life: New paid business for 
1959 was a record $902,730,685, a 20.3% 
1958. 


increase ovel Insurance in force 


at vear-end was $3,596,243,114. 


General American: New life insurance 
sold in 1959 amounted to $275,694,129, 
including individual life sales of $122.- 
090,900, a 10.7°% increase over 1958. In 
surance in force on December 31. stood 
at $3,153,329,623, an increase of $203,457,- 
593, or 6.9°) over in-force total at end of 
1958. 


Gibraltar (Texas): Reported a 28.1% 
increase in new ordinary life sold during 
1959. Insurance in force grew from $64, 
002,587 to $72,190,368, a record high and 
12.89% over preceding year. 


Great National: Has more than $200 
million of life insurance in force. 


Guardian Life: Paid-for over $260 million 
during the year. 


Independence Life Ins.: Life production 
for 1959 showed a 50°, gain in volume 
over 1958. 


Indianapolis Life: Sales for 1959 were at 
an all-time high of $77,269,575, repre- 
senting a gain of 19.6°, over last year. 
Insurance in force also increased reaching 
$451,788,268 at year-end. 


Interstate Life & Acc.: In comparing 
1959, Golden Year, with 1958 at end of 
10 months, regular ordinary and MDO 


(Continued on page 124 
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Up to date coverage of the 

new “family plan" policies 

and “guaranteed insurability 
agreements” 


More companies covered 
for the first time 


New policies . . 


publication date: 


AMERICAN UNITED  (IND.)—Announces 
general reduction in gross premiums on a 
“quantity discount” system. Lower pre- 
mium rates for women. 

CAROLINA LIFE (S. C.)—New par and 
Non-Par rates introduced. 

CROWN LIFE (CANADA)—Introduces new 
rates on a “quantity discount” basis. Re- 
duced rates for women. 

GENERAL AMERICAN (MO.)—Reduced 
rates for women on two leading policies, 
the “Econolife” and “Economaster.” 

INDIANAPOLIS LIFE—Premiums graded 
by policy size. Lower rates for women. 

LAMAR (LIFE (MISS.)—Introduces “Su- 
perselect Risk”—Life Paid-Up at 95 (Min. 
$15,000 men; $10,000 women); Retirement 
Income at 70; 5 Year Renewable & Con- 
vertible Term (Min. $7,500). 

LIFE INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA—In- 
troduces several new plans of insurance. 
Rates reduced for women on policies of 
$10,000 or more. 

MANHATTAN LIFE (N. Y.)—Introduces 
“Adjustable Whole Life.” 

METROPOLITAN LIFE—Announces com- 
plete revision of its Policy Portfolio. Two 
new series of policies introduced. The 
“Tower” series are for amounts of $5,000 
and over and the “Metropolitan” series for 
amounts under $5,000. 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE—Revised dividend 
scale for 1960. Interest rate on settlement 
options and accumulated dividends in- 
creased from 3.25% to 3.65%. 

NEW YORK  LIFE—Introduces 
Builder at 65” (Min. $10,000) and “Estate 
Protector for Women” (Min. $25,000). 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL—1960 Dividend 
scale increased 9.1% over 1959. This makes 
pon eighth consecutive year that the com- 

any has increased their dividend scale. 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL—1959 dividend scale 
continued for 1960. Interest rate on settle- 
ment options and accumulated dividends 
increased from 3.25% to 3.50%. Reduced 
rates for women. 

PRUDENTIAL— Introduces new policy espe- 
cially designed for women at reduced rates 
for amounts of $5,000 or more. 

UNITED STATES LIFE—Introduces “Modi- 
fied Life 3” plan with reduced premiums 

after 3 years. 


“Income 


new rates and 
dividends ... here's just a partial 
list a full two months before 





1960-A YEAR O} 


RATE & DIVIDEND 


ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW 


1960 COMPEND ... 


. » » for COMPANIES WRITING 98% of ALL 
LIFE INSURANCE in FORCE! 
The NEW 1960 COMPEND—EXTENSIVELY 


The most complete display of new policy rates and data 
available 





REVISED! 





G CHANGES IN THE 1960 COMPEND 


SWEEP! 
MAKE ALL PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE! 


MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with th 
COMPEND'S comprehensive coverage of everything in. 
portant to you! 


NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top of 
every development in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete description 

of these policies available anywhere: 
NGRADING OF PREMIUMS ACCORDING TO POLICY SIZE" “GUARANTE 
INSURABILITY"' . . . DIVIDENDS SCALED UPW »» PREFERENTIAL 
RATES FOR WOMEN iN A NUMBER OF COMPANIES... ““FAMILY PLAN 
INTRODUCED BY NEARLY 300 COMPANIES . . . MANY COMPANIES SHOW. 
ING SUBSTANTIAL ADDITIONS TO THEIR EXHIBITS. 

The 1960 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with 
fact-grounded, ens sales approaches. It’s you 
key to successful selling . . . with more data about mos 
companies! Here’s why: 


COMPEND has the facts you need about premium rates and 
dividend scales . . . gives you a competitive edge. 


The 


The COMPEND impresses the client with your profession: 
standing . .. makes your presentation impressive . . . give 


it weight. 
COMPEND builds your sales . . 


COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds . . 
ready to convince tough prospects . . 


The 
The 


. and keeps them sold! 


. stands 
. to clinch a sale 


Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U.$ 
and Canada you have this detailed information: 


Rates, current dividends, and histories 

Cash, paid-up, and extended insurance 
values 

Life Income settlement options 

Year-end total business figures 


Policy analyses 

Rates and values for Juveniles 

Industrial and annuity premium 

Basic Tables for interest and _installmes! 
figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 


PLUS .. 
Savings-bank life insurance 
Social Security information 
National Service Life Insurance 


All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$5.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 books—$4.75 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more books—$4.50 ea. (10% discount). 
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EXTENSIVE POLICY, 
CHANGES! 


Your CLINCHER for the 
BIG-MONEY POLICIES 
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THE NEW 1960 














SETTLEMENT 
OPTIONS... 


MORE THAN. 
700 CHANGES THIS YEAR 


Once again you can get the 
largest, rock-bottom discount by 
ordering through your Home 
Office. This way, the price 
of each book is determined 

by the total number of 

orders from your 
entire company. 


Or, if you prefer, you can 
order directly from Flitcraft, 
with the price of each book — 

determined by the number you 
order at one time. Group your 
order with your associates to 

get the biggest discount possible. 


oe nee i ll 


| ‘LEMENT OPTIONS 
with the All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 
ning im- 1900 by the 120 leading companies—more information 
than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical 
1 top fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 
der Complete and authoritative settlement options information 
cotati on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 
= United States and Canada! 
iit Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 
ANTE ? ; : 
E FERENTIAL lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you 
as Se must have for effective programming. And program- 
ming produces the real windfalls for the truly suc- 
— cessful agent. 
It's you With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- 
out mos ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . all the 
terms they show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- 
rates and TIONS. 
dge. With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 
)Fessiona options extended since the policy’s date-of-issue— 
» «+ Gives more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
panies’ own rate books! 
sold! With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 
. stands for you .. . by showing prospects how they'll work 
h a sale for them. 
the U.S With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 
window. You have little or no correspondence with 
companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your in- 
come and keep your clients. 
| installmes! Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$8.00 ea.; 
= 3, 4 or 5 copies—$7.60 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$7.20 ea. (10% discount). 
66 ee 
to order direct Direct to FLITCRAFT, INC. 
Please send 
















ZROUP YOUR 
DRDERS ... 


TITLE 


NAME (Please Print) 


copies of FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
subscriptions to COURANT 

[] | YEAR [ 2 YEARS 
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ADDRESS 
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Disability Provisions—from page |02 


In the case of the corporation, the 
same objective may be achieved by 
a recapitalization in which the dis- 
abled stockholder’s common stock is 
called in and exchanged for common 
and preferred stock. The new com- 
mon stock is then redeemed from 
the disabled 
dent and sickness benefits being used 
for this purpose. 


stockholder, the acci- 


This transaction 
results in a capital gain to the stock- 
holder. Thus the disabled stock- 
holder loses his voice in the affairs 
of the corporation. The preferred 
stock is then purchased from him at 
a later date when funds are available. 
This, too, results in capital gain 
treatment as a complete termination 
of interest. 

How about the partnership now ? 
The partnership version consists of 
purchase of that part of the disabled 
partner’s interest for which accident 
and sickness benefits provide funds 
plus a change of his status from a 
general to a limited partner, with no 
voice in the affairs of the partner- 
ship. 


No Increase 


What effect 
does the disability buy out provision 
have ? 


Now to estate taxes. 


The tax on the gross estate 
will not increase if a corporate em- 
ployee dies before any benefits be- 
come payable under his disability 
policy. This is true whether benefits 
would have been payable to him di- 
rectly or through the corporation. 

The appropriate revenue ruling 
provides that where business asso- 
ciates purchase policies of insurance 
on each other’s lives, the proceeds 
are not includable in the estate of 
the deceased. The same rule should 
apply to accident and sickness poli- 
cies. In any event, since payments 
cease after death, no interest remains 
which could be included in the gross 
estate of the decedent. 

In fixing the value of a business 
interest for estate tax purposes, the 
virtues of a buy and sell agreement 
effective at death have been set down 
many times. Let’s look at what pur- 
pose will be served by such an 
agreement effective on disability. 

Some agreements provide for a 
waiting period after disability during 
which the stockholder-employee is to 
get wage continuation payments or 
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a partner to get disability benefits 
with buy out deferred. On death 
during such waiting period, the usual 
rules governing buy out on death will 
prevail. Let us suppose that buy has 
begun during disability and payment 
is being made in installments. In 
the event of death during this period, 
there should be no question concern- 
ing the valuation for estate tax pur- 
poses, the valuation having been 
fixed by the sale. There is greater 
validity to a price fixed in a contract 
which has developed into a sale than 
in a contract which goes into effect 
on the death of a party whose inter- 
est is being purchased. 

Up to this point, we have been 
talking about the importance of in- 
corporating a disability provision in 
the buy and sell agreement; what 
such a provision should be and how 
to arrange it. Now, I would like to 
talk for a moment to the sales people 
in the audience. 
this idea: 


Here is how we sell 


Our agency does a lot of work in 
the business insurance field. It is 
rare, indeed, that we see a disability 
provision in a buy out agreement. 
[t is our hope that this situation will 
change. In fact, since the change 
has not yet occurred, this field offers 
unlimited opportunities not only for 
the sale of disability insurance but 
also additional life insurance. 

Our approach is to ask the busi- 
nessman the following questions : 

“Mr. Jones, I assume that like 
most partners, you have a buy and 
sell agreement. Is that right ?” 
If His Answer is ‘Yes’ 


If his answer is “No,” we throw 
all of our arguments at him of the 
need for a business will to protect 
his most important possession next 
to his family—his source of income. 

If his answer is “Yes,” we say: 

“And I assume that that buy and 
sell agreement covers what happens 
to your respective interests in the 
event of death. Is that right?’ If 
he answers “Yes,” 


ask: 


to this, we then 


“Will there be money to buy the 
interest of the deceased?’ We are 
usually told that the firm carries a 
certain amount of life insurance on 
each partner. During the discussion, 
we get an idea of the value of the 
business at that time, but we do not 
pursue the fact that their life in- 


surance is not adequate. There is 
usually too little. If we did not sell 
the original business insurance, we 
have not yet developed a_ proper 
relationship with the prospect. Tim- 
ing is one of the most important 
elements in selling. At this »oint, 
restraint is a necessity. As iar as 
we are concerned, we fear that if 
we permit ourselves to get side- 
tracked by discussing the inade:uacy 
of the life insurance to fund their 
agreement, any purchase that is made 
will probably go to the original writ- 
ing agent. We are not interested in 
stimulating business for him. We, 
therefore, go on to the next question 
which will establish the prestige 
needed for our sale. 


More Likely Than Death 


“If either of you were to havea 
serious and term disalvility, 
which is more likely than death in 
the average business, where would 
the income of the 
from? 


kc ng 


disabled come 


“Would the income of your busi- 
ness drop if one of you principals 
had a serious disability and could 
not contribute to the business? If 
that income were to drop, where 
would the money come from to pay 
salaries to you, your partner, and 
anyone you might be compelled to 
hire to fill the gap ?” 

Most partners and_ stockholders 
to whom we pose these questions tell 
us that they have never considered 
the seriousness of this problem. This 
always leads to an intensive discus- 
sion. Our experience has been that 
the minute we get our prospect to 
think aloud with us, the sale is on. 
We then continue: “If I could show 
you a plan that would provide the 
funds to cover this contingency, could 
you save $100 a month now while 
you and your partner are well and 
able to contribute your entire efforts 
to this business? This $100 a month 
now would provide approximately 
$600 a month to either or each of you 
in the event of disability from sick- 
ness or accident. 

“In other words, the $100 a month 
while you are both doing your full 
share of work would produce income 
of either $6000 a month for one or 
$1,200 a month for both whenever 
the disability emergency arises.” 

Based upon the preliminary dis- 
cussion, we use a premium figure 
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which should provide sufficient in- 
come for the disabled. If they balk 
at the $100 a month, we reply, “As 


1 


you recall, we asked could you not 


would you?” We then try to arrive 
at a premium which they will con- 
sider. 


If they want to think it over, we 
try the medical close. We suggest 


that our doctor look them over while 
they are thinking it over. During this 


time, our company can determine 
whether they are eligible for this first 
rate plan. If they agree to the medi- 
cal, we immediately call the doctor 
to arrange an appointment. We then 
complete our application forms. 
Even though they want to think it 
over, we ask for a prepayment with 
the applications. We succeed in get- 
ting prepayment in more cases than 
not, even when the medical close is 
used. The advance payment proves 
that their wish to think it over is 
more the habitual excuse and not a 
true objection. 


Here is how we suggest you deal 
with the accountant and lawyer on 
the subject of disability in the buy 
and sell agreement. 

We suggest that you start off your 
interview with him by asking 
whether he belongs to any of his 
professional organizations. In our 
area, there are two major bar asso- 
ciations and one CPA society. I have 
yet to meet a lawyer or accountant 
who does not belong to his profes- 
sional association. 

After getting an affirmative an- 
swer from him about belonging to 
his association, we discuss with him 
the advantages of belonging to his 
professional organization just as we 
belong to our life underwriters as- 
sociation, life supervisors association 
and accident and health association. 
Usually, he tells us that there are 
many advantages to him to belong 
such as being kept up to date on 
developments in his chosen field, 
prestige with his colleagues, the use 








DISABILITY SALES FILM 


A NEW AUDIO-VISUAL sound slide- 
film for selling disability income in- 
surance has just been released for 
use by A & S Underwriters. It 
is Three Men in Room 24, a twelve- 
minute, 35 mm full-color film with 
an optional two-minute close section 
at the end. 

The film presents a dramatic story 
of “other fellows’ who get sick or 
hurt—three of them. One is a hard- 
working family man who suffers a 
“coronary” in the middle of the 
night and is carried to Hospital 
Room 24 in a wailing ambulance. 
He could get well, but financially 
ruined by high medical bills and in- 
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terrupted income, he lacks the spirit 
to try. 

A second, also a family man, steps 
on a child’s toy left on a stair step 
and is tumbled into the second of 
three beds in Room 24. Although 
his condition is more serious than 
the first victim’s (he may be crippled 
for life), he enjoys the peace of mind 
that is “the best medicine known to 
man.” 


He has the will to regain as much 
of his health as possible because he 
knows that every month an income 
check will be delivered to him. He 
knows that he will be able to provide 
for himself and his family because 
he was wise enough to arrange for 
that income check through disability 
income insurance. The third man in 
Room 24 is not shown in the film. 
He is represented only by the empty 
third bed waiting for an occupant. 
The film narration brings home the 
point that it could be anyone, includ- 
ing the insurance agent’s prospect. 

The optional close at the end is 
separated on filmstrip and record 
from the main part of the story and 
may be used if the prospect mentions 
his other insurance coverage as an 
objection to buying disability income 
insurance, 


of an excellent library, and a very 
fine insurance program. 

We then discuss this insurance 
program with him. Most such or- 
ganizations provide a good disability 
income policy for their members 
which a great majority of these pro- 
fessionals take advantage of. When 
the accountant or lawyer tells us that 
he carries the disability insurance 
provided by his society, we merely 
ask why. After he gives us all of 
the powerful and convincing reasons 
for carrying disability insurance on 
himself, we then start a discussion of 
a similar need for his clients who are 
also mortal. Since he has just given 
us all the reasons for carrying dis- 
ability, he must recommend such 
coverage for his clients, and you are 
on your way to a buy and sell disa- 
bility sale. 


What do we recommend for the 
partner or stockholder who does not 
qualify for disability insurance? 
You can create a sinking fund for 
him. Some people who do _ not 
qualify for disability insurance will 
qualify for life insurance. You might 
use a permanent form of life insur- 
ance with disability waiver of pre- 
mium where available. If not, a 
retirement annuity or 
count may be used. 


savings ac- 


For your information, our agency 
has been selling disability insurance 
on this basis for many years. We 
have never had a lapse of one of 
these buy and sell disability policies 
which means that once the need has 
been established properly, the busi- 
ness persists. 


By recommending accident and 
sickness in the buy and sell agree- 
ment, you can build up a substantial 
renewal account. This means _ in- 
creased take home pay for you. If 
field men and women will present 
this idea to business people, they 
will be adding to the financial secu- 
rity of a very important part of our 
population and strengthen the Amer- 
ican economy. 


Inclusion of a disability provision 
in the buy and sell agreement will 
prevent you from ever being placed 
in the uncomfortable position of be- 
ing asked by a disabled client, “Why 
didn’t you provide the answer to this 
very serious problem in my buy and 
sell agreement ?” 
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Sales—-from page 119 


showed a gain in force of over $27 million, 
or a paid-for percentage gain of 166%. 


Interstate Life (Texas): Closed out 1959 
with $25,600,000 of life insurance in force, 
a gain of $14 million for the year. 


Jefferson Standard: Had paid volume of 
$234,572,085, an increase of 7.8% over 
1958. Total in force on December 31 
was $1,918,487,658. 


John Hancock: Paid-for $3,300,000,000, 
of which $2,500,000,000 was individual in- 
surance and $903,000,000 was group. In- 
surance in force at end of 1959 stood at 
$24,226,275,521. 


a1 I,06 


Life of North America: Exceeded $217 
million in new paid ordinary and group 
volume for 1959. Paid ordinary life 
volume of $111,000,000 was an increase of 
102%, over 1958 and group life of $106,- 
600,000, an increase of 76°,. Ordinary and 
group life business in force is more than 
$325 million, 25 months after opening 
first field office. 


Lincoln National: Issued more than 
$1,530 million and insurance in force at 
year-end had climbed to $9,830 million. 


Manhattan Life: The volume of ordinary 
business for November totaled $29,146,657 
and with group life included the grand 
total reached $39,427,657. 
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THE DEFINITIVE GUIDE to BUYING ... 


RECOMMENDED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The recognized quick reference guide for buyers and sellers of 
insurance, provides you with a series of charts which allow you to 
make quick but accurate comparisons of the principal items of 
financial statements, as well as essential operating ratios. Careful 
and thorough analysis according to BEST’S long acknowledged 
standards of high performance and quality are the yardstick for 
measuring companies which receive our recommendation. 


A compact, pocket sized reference highlighting in clear, readable 
form the essential points of comparable interest in each com- 
pany’s financial statement. Sure to be of value in reaching the 


Admitted assets and distribution, capital, total and surplus 
funds, policy reserves and reserve basis, premium and total 
operating income, death benefits, total paid policyholders, net 
operating gain, insurance written and in force, and significant 
operating ratios for the past three years. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


CHATTANOOGA * 
LOS ANGELES ° 


CHART 
OF 


CHICAGO 
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Mass. Mutual: Passed the $1 billion mark 
in sales of individual life insurance for 
the first time. Insurance in force is over 
$7 billion. 


Michigan Life: Topped the $400 million 
mark of life insurance in force by at 
least $5 million at end of year. Volume 
of insurance in force achieved during 
1959 was an estimated $65 million. 


Midland Mutual: New life sales tor year 
totaled $53,163,000, an increase of $4,67].. 
000 (or 9.7%) over 1958. Sales of new 
accident and sickness also reached a ree. 
ord level, representing a gain of 31.7% 
over the preceding year. An all-time high 
in life sales for a single month was 
achieved in December when $6,660,000 of 


new protection was placed, an_ increase 
of $1,158,292 (or 21.1%) over }revions 
high set in December, 1958. At end of 


1959 life insurance in force stood ar $399, 
889,000. 


Mutual Benefit Life: A record $757,304, 
991 was written in 1959, of which $573- 
084,331 was ordinary. Ordinary sales 
topped those of 1958 by about II 


National Fidelity: During 1959 
ance in force increased from $167 
to $200,601 ,000. 


insur- 
197,000 


National Life (V#.): Record sales of $457 
million were reported, a gain of 57%. 
New England Life: Sales were a record 
$809 million of new individual life insur- 
ance, an increase of 7°% over those of 1958. 
Northwestern Mutual: Total 195% sales 
are in excess of $870 million, more than 
19% above 1958. Sales in excess of $90 
million for December were some $16 mil- 
lion higher than in same month in 1958. 


Pilot Life: New life insurance sold by all 
divisions in 1959 totaled $242,943,.258, an 
increase of $4,508,965 over 1958, and the 
6th consecutive year that total sales ex- 
ceeded $200 million mark. Life insurance 
in force reached an all-time high of $l, 
603,473,827, reflecting a gain of $126,826, 
735. 


Seaboard Life: As of November 30 life 
insurance in force was more than $42 
million compared to December 31, 1958 
total of $17,179,716. 


Security-Conn. Life: Exceeded last year's 
paid production by 28%. December was 
the biggest month in company’s history. 


Shenandoah Life: Sales of new life insur- 
ance and annuities totaled $37,009,565, 
more than $6 million ahead of 1958 sales 
and better than a 50% increase in sales 
since 1957. 


Southern Provident: A net gain of more 
than $5 million in life insurance in force 
was achieved in 1959 bringing the total in 
force to more than $43 million. 


State Mutual Life: New individual life 
insurance production for 1959 was $227, 
614,000, almost 17% above 1958. Group 
sales were $184,588,000. Both figures are 


records. 


Sunset Life: Year-end figures show that 
ordinary life sales in 1959 topped those 
of 1958 by 14%. Accident and _ health 
sales were up showing a 17% increase 
over 1958. 

Union Mutual: Passed the billion-dollar 
mark of life insurance in force during the 
closing days of 1959 and ended the year 
with a total of $1,020,896,723 in force. 
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of $1 
© MANY PEOPLE, from well-known 


26 896.- 
business leaders to young men just 
> . starting out, find Northwestern Mutual 
30 life has an outstanding combination of 
in $42 qualities to fit their needs 
1, 1958 ‘ 1. High earnings are @ matter of rec- 
ord. In 1958 the rate of return from 
Northwestern Mutual's investments 
t vear's ee was above the average of the 14 other 
er was largest life insurance companies 
history ‘ 2. Low operating expense |S another 
: advantage for policy owners. Modern 
> insur- — electronic equipment enables fewer 
109.565 . Northwestern Mutual employees to 
=pte ) give prompt, personal attention to 
8 sales more policy owners. The portion of 
expenses is about half of the average 
for the 14 other largest companies. 
xf more 3. Strict sharing of earnings and sav- 
n force ” ings with all policy owners. Because 
it is dedicated to the “mutual” prin- 
total in ciple, Northwestern Mutual has earned 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICY OWNERS. Mr. Schram and his sons, Robert. James and Daniel, . pea thee policy aces 
between them own @ total of 15 policies with thi liest dating back to 1924 company Dividends have increased 
seven times in seven consecutive years. 
4. Excellent agents aid in planning. 
Group A suggestion for anyone planning 10 inves! started in the feed and grain business. They were naturally attracted very early The percentage of Northwesters 
res are b “ by the investment adv antages of stocks Mutual men selling over 2 million dol- 
y EMIL SCHRA M, Ever since, my steadily-growing life a a Bet Lad ps lars of life insurance a year is ten times 
former President, N. Y. Stock a insurance program has served as a sound an ingen s. But h yoyo og r ort greater than the average for all life in- 
Chairman of the Board, Butler Bros basis for each business move. Always It pone getting into tne market. | urge" surance agents. And almost half of all 
has given me an extra measure of con- them to pin down first their more basic Northwestern Mutual policies are sold 
WELL REMEMBER taking out my first fidence. 1 knew for certain that, come —o ee personal per . —— al to old customers coming back for more. 
health life insurance policy. 1 was i, and what may, my obligations would be met : es Pr an eons A ell-planned pro- Make it a point to meet your local 
ncreail managing a farm in Illinois. and my family provided for. gram © _ Northwestern Mutual agent. He can 
” “Then along came my first big oppor- “That's why | talked to my three boys “All three have heeded this advice. be one of your most helpful friends 
tunity. And this same policy enabled me = 4S I did. Because of my activities, they Today they'll tell you they're very glad The Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
to borrow the money I needed to get grew up in a stock market atmosphere they did.” ance Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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PLANNED)| LING 


BY STATE MUTUAL\OF AMERICA 





—_ its historic introduction but a short time ago, Planned 
Living by State Mutual of America has won unique and vigorous 
field support as the better way approach to the marketing of all 
individual policy products of the Company. Planned Living is 
a precisely-plotted and professional sales approach — one which 
virtually compels a hearing in every instance. It is an approach 
which is helping our growing sales force move State Mutual 
products more quickly, with more confidence, with greater skill 


and with better results than was ever before possible. 





GMA STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
@ Worcester, Massachusetts 
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AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE Assurance 
Company of Florida, Miami, Florida 


New Vice President and Director of Agencies 


James B. Siske has been appointed vice president 
and director of agencies of this company and in the 
new position will have complete responsibility for the 
sale and promotion of new business in the company’s 
ordinary life department. 


ASSOCIATES LIFE Insurance Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
New Agency Vice President 


John F. Murphy, formerly superintendent of agencies, 
has been elected agency vice president. 


CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES LIFE Insurance 


Company, Sacramento, California 
Stock Split Proposed 


Stockholders will vote on a proposal to split this 
company’s stock two for one at a meeting to be held 
March 1. The par value of the stock will be reduced 
from $10 to $5 which will increase the authorized 
number of shares from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000. The 
number of issued shares after the stock split will be 
1,640,282, par value $5. 


CENTRAL GEORGIA HOSPITAL Service Inc. 
KENNESAW LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company, Atlanta, Georgia 
Reinsurance 

The Kennesaw Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany has reinsured all the outstanding business of the 


Central Georgia Hospital Service, Inc. effective De- 
cember 28, 1959. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


New Vice President 


Carl A. Tiffany has been elected vice president of 
this company. Mr. Tiffany has been a consulting ac- 
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tuary of this company for the last twelve years and will 
continue to operate his actuarial firm Carl A. Tiffany 
& Co. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Executive Changes 


Frazar B. Wilde has become chairman of the board 
as well as president of this company and Henry R. 
Roberts, formerly second vice president, has become 
executive vice president. In addition four vice presi- 
dents have become senior vice presidents. 
C. Manton Eddy, Dr. Albert J. Robinson, Stuart F. 
Smith and Frank O. H. Williams. Vice President 
George W. Young has assumed the additional duties 
of secretary of the company. 


They are 


CROSS COUNTRY LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
New Life Subsidiary 


The Allstate Insurance Company has organized the 
Cross Country Life Insurance Company as a Texas 
life insurance subsidiary with headquarters in Dallas. 
It will operate throughout the state of Texas where the 
Allstate Life Insurance Company is not licensed. 
Capitalization of the new company is $500,000 consist- 
ing of $150,000 capital and $350,000 surplus. Sales 
began in more than sixty-five sales locations on March 
1 with sales personnel drawn from Allstate’s regular 
agency force. 


CROWN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company of Indiana 
GREAT FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Merger 


The Crown National Life, which was organized in 
late 1958 but licensed in early 1959 was merged effec- 
tive, December 31, 1959, with the Great Fidelity Life 
Insurance Company. The surviving company, the 
Great Fidelity Life, was purchased by John McCurk 
during 1959. He is president of the combined company. 


FIDELITY BANKERS LIFE Insurance 
Corporation, Richmond, Virginia 


SOUTHERN HERITAGE LIFE Insurance 
Company, Charlotte, North Carolina 


To Acquire Stock 


The directors of the Southern Heritage Life have 
recommended to their stockholders that they accept a 
proposal made by the Fidelity Bankers Life for the 
exchange of Fidelity Bankers Life stock for that of 

(Continued on the next page) 








SOUTHERN HERITAGE LIFE—Continued 


Southern Heritage. For the proposal to become effec- 
tive, at least 80% of the outstanding stock of Southern 
Heritage would have to be acquired by Fidelity Bankers 
Life. It is planned to operate Southern Heritage Life 
as a subsidiary of Fidelity Bankers Life. The com- 
bined assets of the two companies will total more than 
$4,000,000 and the combined insurance in force will be 
in excess of $175,000,000. 


FIDELITY INTERSTATE LIFE Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Executive Changes 


Bruce Heater, formerly assistant vice president with 
Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Company, has been 
elected vice president and controller of this company. 

David S. Zelitch, formerly agency director, has been 
elected vice president and director of accident and 
health agencies. 


FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Executive Promotions 


George T. Kamataris, formerly director of sales, has 
been elected vice president and director of sales and 
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Ray Bailey, comptroller of the agency department, has 
been appointed an assistant vice president. 


GEORGIA INTERNATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


MAIN LIFE Insurance Company of Florida 
Miami, Florida 


Acquires Stock 


The Georgia International Life has purchased all oj 
the outstanding stock of the Main Life for an esti. 
mated purchase price of $800,000. The Main Life wil 
change its name to Florida-Georgia International Life 
Insurance Company and be operated as a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Georgia International Life. The same 
officers that served Georgia International Life will serye 
in similar capacities in Florida-Georgia International 
Life. The new subsidiary has assets in excess of 
$1,300,000 and insurance in force of $25,000,000. 


GREAT NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Executive Changes 


Robert F. Weichsel, secretary-treasurer, has been 
elected senior vice president and _ secretary-treasurer 
and Richard N. Lewis, formerly vice president and 
agency director, has been elected senior vice president 
and will be in charge of all company sales. Truman (C 
Ragsdale, formerly assistant secretary, has been named 
vice president and Hugh King, assistant vice president 
in the agency department, has been designated director 
of agencies. 


HAMILTON LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New Company 

This new company was licensed January 22, 196 
with $400,000 capital and $600,000 surplus. It isa 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Loyal American Life In- 
surance Company, Birmingham, Alabama. President 
of the company is John E. Kenny and chairman of the 
board is Otto Marx, Jr., partner of the New York in- 
vestment banking firm of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co 
The new company will have its headquarters at 48 
Lexington Avenue, and will write all forms of life i- 
surance including term, ordinary life and endowment as 
well as annuity programs. 

The following are the directors of the company 
Leffert Holz, Mark T. McKee, William T. Golden 
Charles H. Heyl, Lionel I. Pincus, Robert L. Huffines 
Jr. 


HOME LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Executive Advancements 


William Allan and Guy W. Pickering have been pre 
moted to the position of second vice president ait 
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actuary. Mr. Allan who was formerly actuary will 
have responsibility for the administrative phases of the 
company’s actuarial department and Mr. Pickering will 
be in charge of the company’s newly created product 
development division. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE Insurance 


Company, Greensboro, North Carolina 


Stock Split 


The stock of this company was split two for one by 
the reduction of the par value of the capital stock from 
$10 to $5 per share and the increase of the number 
of shares from 2,500,000 to 5,000,000. Stockholders of 
record March 1 will participate in the recapitalization 
plan. It is anticipated that the cash dividends will be 
increased slightly on the new stock. 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky 


Executive Changes 

Paul T. Carr, formerly executive vice president of 
the Cardinal Life, has been named vice president and 
a member of the operating committee of this company. 
Richard M. Carter, actuary, was also named a vice 
president and a member of the operating committee. 
E. W. Steffy, formerly chief underwriter and manager 
of the claim department, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent. 


KNIGHTS LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Offer Made 


The American General Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas has made an offer for the additional 302,970 
shares of Knights Life that are still outstanding. The 
rate of exchange is two shares of American General 
for each share of Knights Life outstanding. The 
American General shares will be the new shares after 
a five for three stock split. When the transaction is 
completed the total insurance in force of the four life 
companies in the American General Group will be in 
excess of $1,560,000,000 with assets in excess of $240, 
000,000. 


LAFAYETTE LIFE Insurance Company 


Lafayette, Indiana 


New President 


Max V. Goken has become president, succeeding 
Jacob W. Link, retired. 


MIDWEST LIFE Insurance Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


New President 


A. Leicester Hyde, formerly vice president and 
treasurer, has been elected president to succeed W. W. 
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For three straight years, Life of Georgia 
has used outdoor advertising to success- 
fully promote its sales program. Dur- 
ing 1960, over 3200 outdoor billboards 
in full color will tell the Company’s 
story in 246 Southern communities. 
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Putney, who has been president of the company for the 
past thirty-three years and will continue actively as 
chairman of the board. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Enters Individual Accident and Sickness Field 
New Vice Presidents 


This company has entered the individual Accident 
and Sickness field and will offer policies for loss of time 
on an individual basis only. It will not issue policies 
that cover hospital and medical expenses. The policies 
are non-cancellable and guaranteed renewable to age 65. 

John W. Fischbach, general counsel, has been pro- 
moted to vice president and general counsel. David P. 
Cartwright, underwriting officer, has been named sec- 
ond vice president and underwriting officer while Dr. 
Walter F. Larrabee, Jr., medical director, has been 
named second vice president and medical director. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


New President 


F. Harold Loweree, president since 1953, has been 
elevated to chairman of the board and Frederick L. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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MONUMENTAL LIFE—Continued 


Wehr, formerly executive vice president, has been 
elected president. Frank Baker, Jr., secretary, has 
been advanced to vice president and secretary and John 
J. Moran, Jr., who has been assistant secretary and 
manager of the mortgage loan department, has been 
promoted to assistant vice president. John Levering, of 
the company’s investment department has been elevated 
to assistant vice president. 


THE MUNICIPAL INSURANCE Company of 


America, Chicago, Illinois 
New Vice President 


Edward J. Ryan, formerly assistant vice president, 
has been named vice president of this company. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE Insurance 
Company, Newark, New Jersey 


Executive Changes 


Milford A. Vieser, formerly financial vice president, 
has been elected executive vice president and will have 
general supervision of the investment operations of the 


company. John J. Magovern, Jr., formerly vice presi- 
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...forinsurance men from everywhere! 
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A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 
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Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance 
Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 

State Automobile and Casualty Insurance 
Aetna Insurance 
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rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
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dent and counsel, has also been elected an executiy, 
vice president and he will have general supervision o 
the insurance operations of the company. Harry \\ 
Jones, formerly vice president, has been elected Senior 
vice president. Charles W. Kappes, Jr., formerly aggo. 
ciate counsel, has been elected counsel and Jar 
Moloney, formerly director of group sales, 
elected second vice president—group sales. 


lames P 
has beer 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE Insurance Com; 


any 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Vice President 


John E. Clark, formerly with Young and Rubica 
Incorporated, Advertising Agency, has bee: electe 
vice president in charge of the company’s pullic rel. 


tions. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Company of Canada, Toronto, Canad 


Further Control Acquired 
Stock Split 
Executive Changes 


The Glens Falls Insurance Company of Glens Falls 
New York has increased its holdings in the Nationa 
Life from 45% of the company’s capital stock to a 60% 
interest. The other 40% of The National Life's capita 
stock is still owned in Canada and it is planned to split 
the stock ten for one which will increase the company’s 
total number of shares outstanding from 10,000 share: 
par value $100, to 100,000 shares, par value $10. 0 
this approximately 40,000 shares will still be in tl 
hands of the public. 

G. M. Dury, formerly comptroller, has been a 
pointed vice president administration and H. Sider ha 
been made treasurer. 


NATIONAL LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance 


Company, Phoenix, Arizona 
Executive Changes 


Paul Totel, chief accountant, has been advanced t 
vice president in charge of the accounting department 
Samuel J. Tussey, formerly vice president and agenc 
director of Western States Life Insurance Company 
has been made assistant agency vice president. 


NORTHEASTERN LIFE Insurance Company 
of New York, Mount Vernon, New York 
New Vice President 

Michael Marchese, who formerly was with Mass 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, has joine 


this company as vice president in charge of the ordinat 
new business operation. 
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OHIO STATE LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Stock Split Distributed 


The capital stock of this company was split five for 
one by a change in the par value from $10 to $2. The 
new shares were issued in early February to share- 
holders and increased the total outstanding stock from 
100,000 shares, par value $10 to 500,000 shares, par 


value $2 


OLYMPIC NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Seattle, Washington 


Increased Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


The board of directors of this company have in- 
creased the annual cash dividend to stockholders from 
seventy cents per share to one dollar per share. 


PIEDMONT LIFE Insurance Company 
SOUTHERN LIFE Insurance Company of 


Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia 
Merger Completed 


These two companies have merged under the title 
Piedmont Southern Life Insurance Company effective 
March 1. The combined assets of the new company will 
be in excess of $40,000,000 and the combined insurance 
in force is in excess of $340,600,000. 
of the company are as follows: 
chairman; E, L. 


The new officers 
Reginald Trice, board 
Mabry, chairman of executive com- 
mittee; H. S. King, vice chairman executive committee ; 
Donald B. Woodward, chairman finance committee ; 
S. Russell Bridges, Jr., president; Stanford Y. Smith, 
agency vice president; J. L. Kirkpatrick, vice president 
and actuary; Alan Fonda, administrative vice presi- 
dent; Robert S. Wiggins, vice president and general 
counsel ; Charles G. Shepherd, Jr., secretary ; Robert R. 
Richardson, treasurer: Frances Burns, assistant secre- 
tary; and J. Perry Drake, assistant treasurer. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


Stock Split and Dividend Proposed 


Executive Promotions 


The stockholders at their annual meeting on March 8 
will vote upon a proposal by the board of directors to 
split the company’s stock two for one by reducing the 
par value of the company’s stock from $2 to $1 each. 
Also stockholders will vote on an amendment that 
would permit the transfer of $350,436 from the com- 
pany’s surplus account to the capital stock account 
which would allow the distribution of a 25% stock divi- 
dend. The total effect of these amendments will give 
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shareholder two-and-one-half each 
share owned on the record date which is to be estab- 
lished. The company’s capital stock will be increased 
from 700,905 shares, par value $2 to 1,752,263 shares, 
par value $1. It is anticipated that a cash dividend of 
ten cents per share will be paid on the new shares which 
is the equivalent of twenty-five cents on the old shares 
compared with the previous cash dividend of twenty 
cents per share on the old shares. 

Barry Oakes, formerly administrative vice president 
and general counsel, has been advanced to executive 


each shares for 


vice president. Rex Beasley, who has been vice presi- 
dent in charge of home office operations, will take on 
additional responsibilities with his new title of vice 
president and co-ordinator of home office operations. 
John Fox Holt, who has been vice president and asso- 
ciate general counsel since October, will become vice 
president and general counsel and Jesse A. Sanders, IIT, 
who has been serving as assistant vice president in 
the securities department, has been named vice presi- 
dent of the securities section of the investment division. 


ST. PAUL LIFE AND CASUALTY Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Control Acquired 

The St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
has acquired control of this company which will oper- 
ate as an adjunct to the Western Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Helena, Montana, a St. Paul affiliate. 
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SECURITY LIFE Insurance Company of plan, builds cash values after premiums have been paid 4} Muni 


America, Minneapolis, Minnesota for two full years. The plan is non-cancellable an | direct 
guaranteed renewable to age 65 with fixed level pre. Howc 
Stock Dividend Distributed miums. The major medical plan is guaranteed reney. . Mh 
able to age 65. J. Ry 
A 100% stock dividend was distributed to share- 
holders of record January 11. This increased the com- 
pany’s capital from $15,000 to $30,000. UNITED AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Mutu 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia vice- 
electe 
SHENANDOAH LIFE Insurance Company New Vice President 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Charles H. Childs, Jr., secretary-treasurer, has been 
New Executive Vice President elected vice president and secretary-treasure’ of this “ 
company. on 


G. Frank Clement, formerly vice president in charge 
of agencies, has been elected executive vice president of 
this company. He will continue to be in charge of or- WEST COAST LIFE Insurance Company 


dinary agencies in addition to assuming the additional Sgn Francisco, California Shen 
responsibilities of his new position. 


sel 0 
Stock Dividend Paid 
SOUTHWESTERN LIFE Insurance Company A 20% stock dividend was paid to shareholders oj \ 
Dallas, Texas record February 26. This increases the company’s cap- a 
ital from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 comprising 600,000 § "" 
Enters Individual Health Insurance Field shares common stock, par value $5. 


This company has entered the individual health in- 
surance field with disability income and major medical ZURICH LIFE Insurance Company 
coverages. One of the disability plans, the level rate New York, New York 


New Vice President 


Handsome nets This company has begun a new program of expan- 
sion of its operations into all phases of the lite insur- 
Binders for your BEST'S NEWS ance field. R. R. Hagelman, formerly president oi 
Southern Heritage Life Insurance Company, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, has been elected vice president of the 
company and will direct the expansion program. The 
new program, which is expected to be in operation 
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Immediate Gold-embossed on about mid-year, will provide a complete portfolio of 
neti 2 wan ne? vich individual life policies, including various forms of 
maroon; sturdy : Us SE, eeiee ns aoe sa 
e Seashevetee: w hole life, limited pay ment life, endowment, retirement 
$3.00 each, BY4"x12V4"x294"; income, term and family income. 
postpaid holds 12 issues 





These rich-looking binders put your year’s new directors 


supply of The News in one convenient place 
—making a dignified display and a useful 
reference in your office. 


Bankers Security Life (N. Y.)}: Charles N. Bellm, president 
of the Atlas Plywood Corporation and Philip A 

















Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Mac Sween, president of the American Installment Credit 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. Corporation. Th 
Mail TO Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. , ; ; 1 By- 
Convenient 75 Fulton St., New York 88, N.Y. Canada Life (Canada): Nathanael V. Davis, president of | 1 it 
Coupon Please send .......... Best’s News $ Aluminium Limited and a director of the internationd | odc 
TODAY! Binders at $3.00 each. Aluminium Limited group of companies. Oni 
EN wxlnccike Pada mbsk's desces whe sta 
re gaa ise sic. 4a ioe e-arar al wee ocala Ge yo 

RFOOE eee cecensccvccccescccccces Monumental Life (Md): Foster T. Fenton, president of the 
er ee State..... Chesapeake Cadillac Company. do 
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Municipal Ins. Co. (Ill): W. H. Morgan, president and 
director of the Illinois Mutual Fire Insurance Company; 
Howard H. Kluver, vice-president, treasurer and director 
of Illinois Mutual Fire Insurance Company; and Edward 
J. Ryan, ossistant vice-president of Municipal. 


Mutual Benefit Life (N. J.): Milford A. Vieser, executive 
vice-president to succeed John S. Thompson, who was 
elected director emeritus. 


Northwestern National Life (Minn.): John A. Moorhead, 
oresident of the Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis. 


Shenandoah Life (Va.}: Martin Parks Burks, general coun- 
sel of the Norfolk and Western Railway Company. 


United Life and Accident (N. H.): Samuel Beck, partner 


in the law firm of Markewich, Rosenhaus and Beck. 


Western American Life (N. M.): Luther J. Heilman, direc- 
tor of programming for the Sandia Corporation to suc- 
ceed Herbert A. Holt. 


Wisconsin Life (Wisc.): Paul A. Thuet, Jr., member of the 
law firm of Beaudoin, Thuet, Todd & Pavlak and Minne- 
sota State Senator. 





sales by states 


ISSISSIPPI LED the country in percentage increase 
M:: ordinary life insurance sales in December. Ne- 
vada was second and Maine third, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association, which 
has analyzed sales by states for December and the full 
year 1959. Countrywide, ordinary business increased 
7% in December, compared with December, 1958, while 
Mississippi sales gained 33%. In Nevada, December 
sales were 29% over a year ago and in Maine 27%. 

For the full year, with national ordinary sales up 5% 
from the year before, Arizona and Mississippi tied for 
first with an increase of 22%, with Georgia in second 
place, up 17% from the year before. 





against cancer 


ee 





The answer’s yes... IF. A few years ago we could 
cure 1 in every 4 cases. Today, we’re doing better... 
1 in every 3. So . . . why that big IF? Because the 
odds against cancer depend on YOU. 

Only YOU can give us the time we need . . . the head 
_ Start we need to lick cancer before it gets hold. Only 
you can look for the 7 danger signals . . . dash to your 
doctor if you spot one... and no matter how well you 
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any better today ? 


Are your chances 


feel, come in for an annual checkup. Only you can save 
your life .. . by checking with your doctor in time! 
Only YOU can give us the money we need. Money for 
research, money for service to help ease pain and 
bring comfort to needy patients, money to save lives 
by alerting the public to vital facts about cancer. 


“AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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obituaries 


Ramey: James F. Ramey, former chairman 
of the finance committee of Washington 
National Insurance Company, Evanston, 
died January 25th at the age of 81. Mr. 
Ramey, a former insurance commissioner 
for the State of Kentucky, had been in 
the insurance industry in various ca 
pacities for 56 years and with Washington 
National for 36 years. He joined one of 
Washington National’s predecessor com- 
panies, the Fidelity Life and Accident 
Insurance Company of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky in 1923 as its secretary. To accept 
this position, he resigned as the Insurance 
Commissioner of Kentucky. In 1926 he 
became vice president and secretary of 
Washington National and in 1938 ad- 
vanced to executive vice president and 
secretary. He served as a director of the 
company since 1926 and as chairman of 
the finance committee since 1951. He 
retired from full-time participation in 
company affairs on January 1, 1951, but 
continued as a member of the board of 
directors. 

In 1904 Mr. Ramey founded the First 
National Bank of Eddyville, Kentucky, 
and at the same time entered the insurance 
business, developing a successful insur- 
ance agency. For two years he was in 
charge of the Kentucky Banking De- 


partment. In 1911 he was appointed a 
Kentucky Colonel by the Governor of 
Kentucky and in 1920 became Insurance 


Commissioner for that state, 

Fitzgerald: Leo D. Fitzgerald, vice presi- 
dent and counsel of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U. S., died dur- 
ing the night of January 28 while travel- 
ing on a north-bound train near Savan- 
nah, Georgia. He was 63 and was enroute 


home after attending a company mana- 
gerial conference in Florida. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald joined Equitable in 1917 in the 
auditor’s department and later served 


as correspondent in the department of 
policy claims. He was transferred to the 
legal reference division in 1921 and was 
appointed chief of the division in 1936. 
Iwo years later he became assistant 
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superintendent in the department of pol- 
icy claims, and in 1945, associate counsel. 
The Society promoted Mr. Fitzgerald to 
counsel in 1951 and the board of directors 
elected him vice president and counsel 
in 1955. He was elected vice president 
and general solicitor, effective February 
1 of this year. 

Mr. Fitzgerald served on the board of 
governors of New Rochelle Hospital and 
headed two of its most successful fund- 
raising drives. He was a member of the 


New York State and Federal Bars; the 
American, New York State and New York 
County Bar Associations; the New York 


Law Institute and the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel. He was also secretary 
and a director of the Life Insurance 
Guaranty Corporation. He spent a year 
in France with the 3llth Infantry Regi- 
ment during World War I. 


Cashman: Henry Cashman, assistant sec- 
retary the Federal Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, died suddenly February 
3rd at the age of 60. He had been with 
the company for over thirty-six years. 
Mr. Cashman was in charge of Federal’s 
accident and health underwriting de- 
partment. He served on the occupational 
classification manual committee for the 
Accident and Health Underwriters Con- 
ference and on the risk selection com- 
mittee for the Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America. He was a veteran of 
World War II. 


Bell: Clark FE. Bell, retired New York 
Life Insurance Company executive, died 
February 1. Mr. Bell became an agent 
for the New York Life in San Francisco 
in 1905 and was made agency organizer 
in 1911. In 1915 he was appointed agency 
director in Sacramento and was _ trans- 
ferred to Los Angeles in the same capacity 
in 1921. In 1926, he became a supervisor 
in Los Angeles and was appointed an 
inspector of agencies in 1934 in charge 
of the company’s business in Southern 
California, Arizona and New Mexico. 
He retired in 1947. 

Mr. Bell was the first person to receive 
the Will O. Farrell Achievement Award, 
which is given by the life insurance com- 
mittee of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce for distinguished public serv- 
ice. The presentation was in 1949. In 
March, 1958, the New York Life Pasadena 
general office was dedicated to Mr. Bell. 
Mr. Bell served as president of the Life 
Managers’ Association and president of 
the State Association of Life Under- 
writers. His civic activities included 
board of directors, Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce; board of Los Angeles Uni- 
versity Club; president of the University 
of Nebraska Alumni Association of 
Southern California; president of Beta Pi 
Alumni of Southern California; and chair- 
man of the San Marino Red Cross. He 
was a member of the San Marino City 
Council from 1942 to 1947, and was mayor 
of San Marino from 1947 to 19: Mr. 
Bell was a member of the San Gabriel 
Country Club, the Pasadena Presbyterian 
Church, an honorary member of the San 
Marino Rotary Club and the San Marino 
City Club. 






Collins: Charles F. Collins, retired second 
vice president and agency secretary of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, died January 15th at the age 
of 71. Mr. Collins spent his entire busi- 
ness career with New England Life, hav- 
ing joined the company in 1914. He was 
a trustee of Boston University and past 


president of Sigma Alpha Fpsilon Fra- 
ternity. 


Chapman: Albert H. Chapman, district 
manager in Kansas City, Missouri, for 53 
years for the Fidelity Life and Income 
Mutual Insurance Company, Benton Hay. 
bor, died suddenly January 12th at th 
age of 79. Mr. Chapman was a pionee 
in the health and accident field ang 
maintained a fine record of personal pro. 
duction right up until a f months 
before his demise. 

Ware: William B. Ware, gencral agent 
in Memphis, Tennessee, for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com 
pany, died January 5th as the result of 
injuries sustained in an automobile ac. 
cident on December 19th. He was 58 
years old at the time of his death. After 
teaching mathematics in econdan 
schools of West Virginia for ten yearn 
Mr. Ware entered the life insurance bysj 
ness in 1938, joining the John Hancock’ 
agency in Charleston, West Virvinia. He 
became supervisor in the Atlan 
in 1948, and was appointed gen 
at Memphis in 1950. 

Mr. Ware was currently president of th 
Memphis General Agents and \anagen 
Association, was a Charter Life Under 
writer and was president of the John 
Hancock Chapter of that organization in 
1951-1952. 


Agency 
il agent 


Williams: Paul D. Williams, general agent 
for The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, St. Paul, died unexpectedly 
January 16th at the age of 61. Mr 
Williams started with the Minnesota Mu 
tual as an agent in the A. O. Eliason 
agency in Minneapolis, Minnesota in 1922 
He was appointed manager of that agenq 
in 1933. In 1935 Mr. Williams was named 
general agent for the company and served 
in that capacity at the time of his death 

Mr. William’s agency was consistently 
among the leading agencies of the com 
pany, and ranked third in production in 
1959. He was a past member of the 
Minnesota Mutual Field Council and 
served two terms on the board of trustees 
of the Minneapolis Association of Life 
Underwriters. He was a member of that 


association for thirty years. During the 
vears Mr. Williams served as_ general 
agent, he trained six men who _ became 


general agents for the company, and three 
men who became home office supervisors 


Edwards: Jack Edwards, co-general agent 
with the Elgood-Edwards agency in Van 
couver, British Columbia, of the Occ 
dental Life Insurance Company of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, died January 16th at 
the age of 66. In the insurance business 
for 35 years, Mr. Edwards had been as 
sociated with Occidental since 1933. The 
Elgood-Edwards organization has ranked 
over the years among the leading Oc 
cidental agencies in both Canada and the 
United States. Mr. Edwards served four 
years in the Canadian Engineers during 
World War I. 


Dunkelberger: Edward Dunkelberger, an 
associate for forty-five years in Wichita 
Kansas, for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Springfield, died 
January 16th. In addition to his life 
underwriting activities, he served Harve\ 
County, Kansas, as clerk of the district 
court and county commissioner for 
twelve years and was president of the 
State County Commissioners Association 
in 1929. 
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Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. .. Se We Haas eine ; wiles 115 ee Tee, ee ONE 66 5 i Nist cnesactctdeeseeess bie 2s hin 
, . P St: mrad Life, Indianapolis, Ind. ......ccccsecccccccccess os ho 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. ......... « 3 aan ; ; ¥e in 
; ; ; State Tate, Tadiamanalie, Vat .........cicc es scccecee : 79 : 
Harter Corp., Sturgis, Mich. ..........ccceee: ie waite alec ; 49 tri 
ee State Mutu: sife, Worcester, Mass. ... a Kaeeue es 12 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. ....................2... 115 es seem sree ' 
Holland Mortgage & Investment Corp., Houston, Texas ......... 73 Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. ......-.++++eeeeeeees ” — 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. ............... 9g Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ........--. 115 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. ............ “8 ahi ee Union Labor Life, New York, N.Y. 2... cccsescccesscces 110 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. ..................... ..... 101 Union Life, Little Rock, Ark. ......-----++++++++- a 7 
Insurance Advertising Conference ...............cccccececeees 60 United Fidelity Life, Dallas, Texas ............cceecceees al 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. ...32, 33, 55 United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. ........... 5: a : 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. ............... 116 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. ........ ichohewene, “ae 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. .............. aan 10 Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. .......... ro 
. . a " William Len Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. ............--+0+.005 4 
meeene Caer BAGe. Teens CH, DER. occ cecicccccnsccscesees 91 — ee P , a 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. .............+-- oo 
ife of Georgia, Atlants Me waveucelews dvescvanens 2 ‘ . . —s . 
ee ee I SER NS a were cioes bos cargwiesasadsorwous 129 Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ...........-- .. 18 
McCarthy, John R., Heidelburg, Germany .....................5 90 Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ...........+-- 115 
McGraw-Edison Co., West Orange, N. J. ........ccsccccssccsee 43 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ......-- .. 16 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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Some things you should know about... 


Excessive Drinking 


Most Americans either leave alcoholic beverages 
alone entirely—or drink moderately and sensibly, 
mainly for social and special occasions. 


Unfortunately, however, there are 5 million men 
and women in our country who cannot control their 
drinking—and most of them break down socially, 
emotionally and physically. Inevitably, they also 
damage the lives of their families and other people, 
sometimes in the most tragic ways. 


Since alcoholism is a most important health prob- 
lem, it deserves our attention. These questions and 
answers may give you a better understanding of it. 


Why do people become alcoholics? 


Medical science does not yet know the precise cause 
or causes of alcoholism. Authorities agree, however, 
that emotional difficulties—tension, worry, guilt, 
and other dreaded feelings—are certainly connected 
with alcoholism. The alcoholic drinks to escape his 
inner conflicts. And he becomes so dependent on 
alcohol that he cannot face life without it. 


What are the warning signs of alcoholism? 


When a person starts “‘gulping”’ alcohol to “fortify” 
himself, trying to hide from others how much and 
how often he drinks, drinking alone or in the morn- 
ing, giving strange excuses for his behavior, having 
trouble on the job or at home . . . addiction to alco- 


hol may be in the offing. In some cases, it may de- 
velop quickly — within a few months. In others, 
slowly over a period of years. 


Can an alcoholic recover? 


Recovery depends on the alcoholic’s own funda- 
mental desire to stop drinking—and, having stopped, 
never to drink alcohol in any form again. 

Medical treatment is becoming more important in 
furthering recovery. New drugs help ease the alco- 
holic’s discomfort. Psychotherapy helps him recog- 
nize his problems and deal with them without 
the use of alcohol. 


What should you do to help an alcoholic? 


Face the problem without embarrassment . . . just 
as you would any other serious threat to your family. 

The family—especially those members closest to 
the alcoholic—should seek help from someone who 
knows the problem. The family doctor, or a clergy- 
man, or a social worker, or a trusted friend may be 
able to advise you about the best course to take. 


Alcoholics Anonymous helps many people con- 
quer their compulsion to drink. The only require- 
ment for AA membership is an honest desire to give 
up liquor. There are no dues or fees for its services. 

When given the help they need, many alcoholics 
can recover and make a fresh start in the world. 








Help for the Alcoholic and His Family 


If Alcoholics Anonymous is not listed in your tele- 
phone directory, write to: Alcoholics Anonymous, 
P. O. Box 459, Grand Central Annex, New York 
17, New York. 

For Family guidance write to Al-Anon Family 
Groups, P. O. Box 182, Madison Square Station, 


New York 10, New York. 
For educational material and consultation, write 


to the National Council on Alcoholism, Inc., 
2 West 108rd Street, New York 29, New York. 
Metropolitan’s new booklet — Alcoholism, A Guide 
for the Family—summarizes this problem and 
offers helpful suggestions for its solution. 








Metropolitan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY® 


A MUTUAL COMPANY, 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 10, N.Y 


For April, 1960 








This advertisement is one of acontinuingseries 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in publications with a total circulation 
in excess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, National 
Geographic, U.S. News, Look. 
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WALTER C. GOREY COMPANY 


Russ Building San Francisco 4 
Teletype SF 1011—1012 
YUkon 6-2332 
































Specialists 


CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES 
LIFE 


WEST COAST LIFE 








ai End of 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
rt available upon request 

— : P a January .. 585 1474 1440 191.5 1879 
February ....... 161.7 142.7 142.3 186.3 189.4 

ALL LIFE STOCKS Ea 168.1 142.5 142.6 184.5 

ee 148.2 142.3 188.7 

csc in austere 148.7 156.9 146.2 183.4 

BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED ea. 154.5 147.8 180.3 

* “eee y” 162.3 159.2 198.0 

eee 150.5 153.5 160.9 198.4 

Wire System September ..... 136.2 149.7 163.0 187.0 

an ©. Lone 6 Com October ....... 142.6 134.7 170.7 184.1 

Jo! og waged November ...... 1405 138.9 187.8 «188.7 

Baltimore and New York City December ...... 140.9 134.2 191.0 190.4 


Troster Singer & Co. The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- 
New York City panies, and the base pcriod 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 
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Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 





| 
. 1960 Range Bid Price 
. - | Life Companies High Low 2/29/60 
ft | Aetna Life . . 8% 81% & 
P American National Life an Re ee as | 85, 9 
° | Bankers National Life .. : ee 24'/2 22 2 
° | Beneficial Standard Life ....... wines .. IMA, 1454 14% 
G. P. M. is currently pay- ———, — oases ns oo. 39'/ 40%, 
. °/ : lh, alifornia Western States Life 2 vo Oe 112 113 
foil am ‘ierest on me Commonwealth Life (Louisville) : S ipieciate a-w'eaes 21, 21", 
ollowing: Connecticut General Life : a 352 371 
@ Accumulated dividends esa Assurance .. om 153 3 
_ | ranklin Life .......... Rae one . . 5'/2 75'/2 A | 
ss gga from = | Government Employees Life . ¥ TI'/n 59 66 
which are paid under any Gulf Life . = 20 2" 
settlement options } ——.. Standard ‘Life te). ‘i . mS “a wae 
. : | ansas City Life . chanel 
© Discount on premiums | Liberty National Life ........ wi _— a 62% 
paid in advance up to | Life & Casualty ... . . 23% 19% 19% 
twenty years Life Insurance Company of Virginia cadacaee 48'/2 42'/; 
: Lincoln National Life ............. : . 255 231 250 
GPM services have been Massachusetts Indemnity & Life ... .. 46, 39 4! 
increased also. Our ne ome yore EASE ae ae a 32/2 56 A+. ; 
. , . ational Life ccident ....... , 107 | 
regional service offices North American Life (Chicago) mw... vise! a 13% 13% 
a been —— de peclene 3 tad enn davevieqiliswiastorsrewens 0% 53% Bh 
rom six to eleven in PERSON | uaker City Life ... . sete ee reece ee . 8 /2 
order to better service sent EEDONNEy ae... Oe Se 
policyholders s : | Southwestern Life ............ A aye 53//2 mt 
throughout the Travelers ... — oe) en 81/2 : 
U ited et United Insurance (Chicago) Ne 44'/, 4), 
—_ er i IE END. ives scccecsscccsssees aoe 38 42; 
West Coast Life (e) . dcesxusnnadatesss a 31 3 


P. J. Hennessey, President 


) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% stock dividend. 
) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend 

) Adjusted for 2 for | split. 

) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 

) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 


(a 

Stanley W. Cole, Vice-President and Director of Agencies (b 
HOME OFFICE: 505 E: TRAVIS ST. — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS } iS 
(e 
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Securities Markets 
to suit every need 
of Institutional 
Investors 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 

State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 

Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 

Bank Stocks 

Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
Company Stocks 

Bankers’ Acceptances 

Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Securities 


External Dollar Securities 


For April, 1960 


The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 Broap St. «+ NEW YORK 5 «+ DIcsy 4-1515 
Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


San FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 


Underwriter Listritutor Dealer 


Cp — 
Investment Securities 











= age 
WILLIAM I. ROSENTHAL, C.L.U. W. BARTON BALDWIN MARCHANT H. HALL 
Manager, North Jersey Agency Manager, Norfolk Agency Agent, Baltimore 
President, Virginia Vanguard Winner, Agency Management Trophy First Vice-President, Virginia Vanguard 


‘eer 


make 


T. BRAXTON HORSLEY, C.L.U. DANIEL L. WILLIAMS, C.L.U. 
Co-Manager, Richmond Co-Manager, Richmond 
Agency with largest net increase Agency with largest net increase 


of insurance in force, Ordinary production | of insurance in force, Ordinary production 









WILLIAM P. WOOTTON 


Manager, Baltimore Agency Agent, Baltimore 
Leading agency in total paid Second Vice-President, Virginia Vanguard 
Ordinary production Leader in number of paid sales 


JOHN H. ANDERSON 


These are the 1959 leaders of Life of Virginia’s “The Natural Bridge to Security” for so many Ameti- 


experienced team of underwriters in its Ordinary cans and their families. 
Division. By their outstanding records of sales and The South’s oldest . . . one of the nation’s largest. 


service to our policyowners they have made a good THE LIFE 


company even better. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1871 * RICHMOND. VIRGINIA 


Life of Virginia takes great pride in all of its success- 
ful underwriters . . . as examples of the high calibre 





of leadership so important to a company that is 








Single 








